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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


**Oh, Mother, you can’t see 


(ONGOLEU M 


Practically nothing can stain the smooth, 
waterproof surface of a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug. All spilled things—even milk and 
grease—can be whisked away without ieav- 
ing a tell-tale trace! Just a few strokes with 
a damp mop and the rug ts spotlessly clean 
and bright again. How different from the 
wearisome cleaning of dust-collecting woven 
rugs and carpets! 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in a host 
of attractive designs. There are Oriental 
motifs for living rooms and dining rooms, 
floral patterns for bedrooms, and wood-block 
and tile effects for kitchens and bathrooms. 


Congoleum Rugs lie flat without any fas- 
tening. They never kick up at the edges 
or corners to trip unwary feet. 


Gold Seal 


_Art-RuUGS 


where I upset my milk last night’’ 





Millions of people are using these beautiful, 
durable rugs all over the house owing to their 
very low cost and their sanitary features. 


6 x 9 ft. $ 9.00 The rugs illu trated 114 x 3 fr. $ .60 

74x 9 : 1.25 are made only in the 

9 . ; 9 ; + 50 five large sizes. The 3 x 3 fr. 1.40 
s “ ‘ Ne sare re 2? 

> Eiose he, 1375 smaterrmaremade 3 x 4s fe. 1.95 

9 x12 fe. 18.00 harmonizewiththem. 3 x 6 fr. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


The Gold Seal shown above (printed in dark 
green on a gold background) is pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
and on every few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
By-the-Yard. Look for it when you buy! 


ConcoLteuM CoMPANY 
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Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Adianta Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal ion Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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tor your subscription will be cheerfully refunded. 


Renewal.—The date on the address label of each Ae shows the time to which 
he p: 


the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receip 
including the month of the year indicated on the label 
not changed upon receipt o! 


the second paper after payment of subseription, or if 


other foreign countries, 
Successful Farming 


per is paid for to and 


If the Pidate on the label is Entered 
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in AoA condition accepted for small amounts 
yhen py D a change in the eddress, subscribers should 
it present address, otherwise the address 
both to you and to us. 
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- What’s done most for you and mé? 


tory, out of which come developments 
that improve production methods, les- 
sen costs, and so add value to General 
Motors cars. In Dayton, Ohio, is the 
General Motors Research Laboratory 
—the largest of its kind in the world. 


HE HISTORIAN, Macaulay, answered 

ik tees question. Ofall inventions,” he 
said, those that have shortened dis- 
tance havedonethe most for humanity.” 


The forgotten genius who fashioned 
the first rude wheel made us all his debt- 
ors. So did Watt by the steam engine, 
and Fulton by the Clermont. So have 
all the modern engineers and scientists 
who, developing the automobile, have 
made the nation a neighborhood. 


General Motors, as a leader in indivi- 
dual transportation, has an obligation 
to contribute to this progress. 


That obligation it fulfills through the 
engineering laboratories maintained by 
its car divisions, and by two separate 
organizations of scientists working con- 
stantly for better automobiles. 


In Detroit is the great factory Labora- 


To the scientists and engineers who di- 
rect this laboratory, nothing is so per- 
fect that it may not be improved, noth- 
ing so unusual that it does not deserve 
to be tried. By ceaseless testing and re- 
jecting, and testing again, they separate 
opinion from fact, and blaze the path 
of automotive progress. 


To you these co-ordinated laboratories 
give a two-fold assurance. First, that 
a General Motors car embodies every 
improvement which science has devel- 
oped and tested. Second, that the pro- 
cess of research and improvement will 
be continuous. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmiac + Cuevrovet « OAKLAND « Otpsmosite «* GMC Trucks 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment ~- Harrison Radiators 


Fisher Bodies + Inland Steering Wheels 


+ Jaxon Rims 


+ Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears - 
New Departure Ball Bearmgs - Hyatt Roller Bearings - AC Spark Plugs-AC Speedometers + Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
+ Lancaster Steel Products - 


Klaxon Warning Signals - 


























Dayton Wright Special Bodies 
Jacox Steering Gears 





REAL VALUE OF COOPERATION 


_ 


Some Views on What It Will and Will Not Accomplish 


By J. T. HORNER 


E are told that no nation is stronger than its agri- 

culture and that as soon as agriculture begins to 

deeay the fate of thenationissealed. History hasto 
turn its pages back no farther than the Roman Empire to 
conclusively prove this. Some people tell us that agriculture 
in America is doomed, therefore, our nation stands on the 
brink of ruin. Calamity howlers have worked overtime 
telling an ever receptive rural people that they are abused. 
While all is not extremely well with the farmer at this time 
he is not such a poor business man and such a failure as 
some people indicate. The statements of some of these 
people are a direct insult to the energetic and hard working 
farmer. The American farmer is not a failure. He is not 
ready for the poor house. From all the data obtainable it 
seems quite certain that farmers, 
in general, are not prospering 


Cooperation in agriculture is considered in a more com- 
prehensive manner by the constructive rural economist 
than by the ordinary agitator. Cooperation in agriculture, 
to become a fixed institution in America, must do something 
more than “eliminate the profit of the middleman.” It 
must make the efforts expended in agriculture more pro- 
ductive. It must make the road to market really shorter in 
terms of economic effort. A shorter road to market in terms 
of individuals is not of economic importance. There is no 
such thing as shortening the road to market by “eliminating 
the middleman.”” The marketing of produce involves the 
performance of certain services. These services must be 

rformed by someone. TI * present system of marketing 

developed because these services could be best and 
most efficiently performed, under 
the existing circumstances, by 





at the present time. They have 
just gone thru a period of price 
depression. Taxes have been 
high. Costs of living, machinery, 
and farm supplies have been 
out of proportion to the prices 
received for farm produce. It 
is true that farmers do not mar- 
ket their produce to the best 
advantage. The present system 
of marketing agricultural prod- 
ucts developed with the expan- 
sion of the country and the 
great change from a self -sufficing 
agriculture to one which ap- 
proximateg—in some localities— 
a commercial agriculture. 

The farmer is an isolated in- 
dividual even in these days of 
automobiles, radios, free mail 
delivery, and telephones. The 





“If the farmer knew what the market 
wanted, how much it wanted, how it 
wanted it and could make the farm 
yield this amount with the desired 
qualities and put it into the market 
at the right time his market problem 
would pass away. 
course, need financing in order to 
accomplish these things. 
things could be accomplished there 
would be a lot of useless effort elimi- 
nated. The profits of other classes 
of society would no longer be a ques- 
tion of importance.” 


the machinery as we now find it. 

In the self-sufficing period of 
agriculture the road to market 
was very short. The farmer sold 
his surplus to someone in a 
nearby town. The development 
of cities and the localization of 
industry and agriculture have 
widened the distances between 
the farmer and the city dweller, 
Goods must be transported over 
long distances. They must be 
stored and prepared in the at- 
tractive ways demanded by the 
consumes, The farmer can’t do 
this. He must call in some other 
ageucy to perform this service 
for him. The complexity of 
society has made the develop- 
ment of an intricate market sys- 
tem necessary and so long as 
we have highly specialized city 


He would, of 


If these 








amount of produce which he 
grows is small in comparison 
with the vast quantities which 
enter the markets. He hasn’t sufficient of the world’s supply 
under his control to be a factor in the market, any more 
than the individual laborer is a factor in the labor market. 
The farmer is not a salesman. As an individual his business 
is, has been, and always will be that of production. The 
system of marketing has been such that he, not knowing 
the condition of the market and having no power to change 
conditions, has taken what has been offered for his produce. 

It is not maintained that the condition of the farmer is 
ideal and that nothing should be done to improve his power 
in the market so as to give him something more to say as to 
how his product shall be marketed. It is foolish to assume, 
however, that his condition can ever be improved by berating 
other classes of soeiety and attempting to place all the 
economic sins of our present system of industrialism and 
markets at their feet. 


ITH conditions as they are it would be a miracle 

if there were no individuals in the business of dis- 
tributing goods who took advantage of their situations and 
power. There are evils in the markets of the world. There 
are dishonest individuals in trade and commerce. There 
are those dealing with the farmer who will use every op- 
portunity to take advantage of the farmer’s ignorance of 
market conditions. However, there are just as many to 
take advantage of the miller, the baker, the manufacturer 
of hats or hosiery, or the investor in bonds or oil stocks if 
they could get the opportunity. In the present economic 
society where privafé profit prevails there are those who are 
going to take every advantage possible to increase their 
individual gain. 

We are told that cooperation is going to sweep America. 
Cooperation is the beacon light to show farmers the way to 
a better mode of living, better business methods, and free- 
dom from the oppression under which they have been 
groveling. Cooperation among farmers IS the method 
whereby better returns for efforts, better living conditions, 
hetter education, and a better and higher social and re- 
ligious life will come to rural communities. 


and manufacturing sections 

widely separated from the agri- 

cultural producing sections just so long will we need this 

highly specialized and extremely sensitive market machine. 

It makes no difference whether this machine is owned by 

the government, the consumers, the farmers, or private 

agencies it will still be needed and must be operated as 
efficiently as possible. 


HAT is wrong with marketing of agricultural prod- 

ucts? Noeffective remedy can be applied until the case 
is properly diagnosed, Thisdiagnosis must be made with no 
prejudice and much wisdom. Agricultural marketing is not 
like that of other lines of industry even tho the same prin- 
ciples of price apply. Agriculture differs from other lines 
of business in the following ways: 

1. Because of weather and other uncertain conditions 
the amount of production cannot be controlled. 

2. The farmer cannot always produce the quality desired. 

3. The farmer does not, as a general rule, know market 
demands. 

4. The farmer is not familiar with prices and market 
conditions and cannot “feed’’ the market in an orderly 
manner. 

5. The farmer cannot “shut up-shop” when prices fall. 

6. Agricultural production cannot be quickly increased 
or decreased when demand changes. 

If the farmer knew what the market wanted, how much it 
wanted, how it wanted it and could make the farm yield 
this amount with the desired qualities and put in onto the 
market at the right time his market problem: would pass 
away. He would, of course, need financing in order to ac- 
complish these things. If these things could be accomplished 
there would be a lot of useless effort eliminated. The profits 
of other classes of society would no longer be a question of 
importance. How can the farmer accomplish these things? 
Certainly not by starting up marketing agencies, having 
the same fundamental characteristics, in competition with 
the already existing ones. Cooperation in agriculture can 
help to bring some of them about. 


Cooperation is of value to (Continued on page 54 








This happenea to Mr. A.L.B 
—and then HE got 
a Phileco 





What experiences, bumifliating of 
dangerous, have YOU had with just 
erdimary batteries? We would be 
giad to hear from you 
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Lowest Prices 
in History 


A Genuine, Full-Powered, Guaranteed 
PHILCO BATTERY 


$17.85 


war tax paid 


$17.85 is the exchange price 
east of the Mississippi River for 
Ford, Chevrolet, Overland, Star 
and other light cars. Genuine 
Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries 
for all other cars reduced pro- 
portionately. 

Tremendous increased Philco 
sales—efficient manufacture— 
economical distribution—have 
made these extraordinary reduc- 
tions now pr sible 


Beware of under-size, under- 
powered batteries. 
later they will get you into em- 
barrassing, humiliating or posi- 
tively dangerous 


pooner or 


situations 














LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
OF PHILCO SERVICE 


_—-=_ —__ a ~ 





passenger cars; jor marine work, auxiliary power, etc, 
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“Then I got my Philco!” 


“My old battery flunked on a Lackawanna ferry—Hoboken to 
23rd Street—and I held up the whole boat until finally pushed off. 
Then I got my Philco!”’ writes A. L. B., of South Orange, N. J. 


Whirling a big engine—summer or winter—in no job for an 
ordinary battery. To avoid the humiliations and dangers of 
battery failure—Get Your Philco Now! 


The Phileo Diamond-Grid Battery—with its tremendous 
surplus power and excess capacity—its famous Diamond-Grid 
plates and other exclusive Phileo features—is built up to a 
quality standard, not down to a competitive price. 


Yet you can now obtain a genuine power-packed Philco 
Diamond-Grid Battery at less eost than just an ordimary battery. 
Tremendous increase in Philco sales—efficient manufacture— 
economical distribution—have made this possible. 


For safety, comfort, economy—for quick starts, steady igni- 
tion, brilliant lights—Get a Phileco! The nearest Philco Service 
Station has the right type for your car. Write for a compli- 
mentary copy of our new booklet “How to Stretch Your 
Battery Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
Philco Batteries are standard also for farm lighting and isolated power services; 

radio, electric motor trucks, industrial tractors, mine locomotives and 
Whatever you use 
batteries for, write Philco. 





DIAMOND GRID 


- BATTERIES 


Over 5500 Philco Stations 
all over the U.S. Thereis 
one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 


— ~ 





~<a: Y 
Mila 
DIAMOND GRID 


—@ BATTERIES 








PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your tarm home 
only by city dwellers 


ery-saving devices now enjOyer : : 
st, trouble-free power service Glass or rubber jars. See your neares 


and for continuous, low-c« 


Comers APs meee } 


many of the comforts, conveniences and drudg- 


hey insure you the tremendous excess capacity and tong-life you 
( t Philco Dealer or write us. 














IT PAYS TO HOUSE MACHINERY 


A Way To Reduce the Cost of Farm Equipment 


By A. H. SNYDER 


T takes a million dollars a year 
to pay for the damage done to 
farm machinery which 

tands out-of-doors in 
Wisconsin. At 
least ten percent 
f the  state’s 
$100,000,000 
worth of machin- 
ery is exposed to 
the rain, sun and 
snow.” 

This statement 
is made by the 
Extension Department of the Wisconsin 
\gricultural College in Circular 110. 
Do you believe that the damage to farm 
machinery from exposure to the weather 
is any less in your own state or any of 
the other middle west states than it is in 
Wisconsin? The same situation exists 
in other states and the only reason for 













any other business in 
the country. 

The investment in 
machinery is an essen- 
tial investmeat.To 
attempt to reduce 
the investment by 
getting along with 
less equipment 
than is necessary 
to farm efficiently 
is false economy. 
The only way to 
reduce the invest- 
ment to a mini- 
mum is to get 
maximum service 
from the equip- 
ment. 

If a machine 
that $500 
gives service for 


costs 








calling attention to conditions in Wis- 
consin is that a definite estimate of the 
damage in that state is available. 

The real question for everyone who 
farms to consider is just how much he is contributing to the 
vast sum that must be charged against farm machinery as 
depreciation thru exposure to the elements and not to 

rvice. 

('nder modern conditions farmers must purchase more 
different kinds of machinery and their investment in that 


Two practical types of implement sheds 


ten years, the an- 
nual cost of that 
machine is $50. If 
the same machine 
can be made to serve for fifteen years, the annual cost is 
reduced to $33.33. By lengthening the period of service the 
annual cost is reduced, provided, of course, that the added 
service is obtained by careful handling and not by additional 
investment in repairs and replacement of parts. 
The initial cost of equipment is not the most important 
consideration but the cost per year 
for the service obtained from equip- 








An open shed of this type is vastly better than a leafless tree or fence corner 


kind of equipment is greater in proportion to the amount of 
work each machine does, than is the case in almost any other 
ndustry. 

A publisher buys a printing press and uses it the year 
round, twenty-four hours a day, if necessary. The same is 
true of the machinery used in most manufacturing institu- 
tions. A farmer starts in early in the 

pring with a stalk cutter or dise. He 

ses that a few days, finishes the job, 
and begins with the plow. That job is 
completed in a comparatively short 
time. He brings back his disc or uses 
a harrow. 

Che dise or harrow is on duty for 
nly a few days when the seeder or 

rn planter is brought out. 

The seeder or corn planter gives the 
field the “once over” and it is thru for 
the season. 

In the same way the various 

ichines are each used for a few days 
ind then remain idle for a long period. 
Kach of the machines must do as 
nearly as possible a one-hundred-per- 
cent job for the few days that it is used during the year. 

Because of the many machines required in his work and 
the short period of usefulness each year for each of them, the 

irmer’s investment in machinery is vastly greater in propor- 

n to the value of his finished product than that of almost 


ment. Each year that a machine is 
used and continues to give satisfactory 
service reduces the annual cost that 
must be charged against that piece of 
machinery. 

It is frequently stated that more 
farm machinery rusts out than wears 
out. Whether the statement is liter- 
ally true is not. so important. Cer- 
tainly there can be little argument 
that a piece of machinery depreciates 
more from the effeet of standing out 
in all kinds of weather for more than 
three hundred days in the year than 
it does from being operated a few days 
or a week or two. The full damage is 
by no means measured by the cost of replacing a part that 
has been ruined by rust ordecay. Frequently the weakened 
part gives way at a time that the loss of time and loss thru 
delay in doing the work the machine is intended to do is 
many times the actual cost of the repair. 

But, somebody says, it costs money to build an imple- 





Under the sun, rain and snow, waiting the junk man’s day 


ment shed and provide protection for the farm machinery. 
Of course it does, but it is an investment that pays a gc 

rate of interest. According to the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, “a $400 implement shed pays interest at the 
rate of 22 percent a year when housing (Cont’d on page 28 
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CHEATING HURTS MARKETING 

HE federal trade commission in its report on methods 

of grain exporters calls attention to complaints of 
foreign buyers that our wheat is often mixed with poor grades 
and foreign matter to such extent that export trade is greatly 
harmed thereby. When such practice is known to buyers, 
they naturally bid less than they would if they could know 
that they would get what they paid for—grain true to 
sample. It may induce buyers to trade elsewhere. 

So it is in every market for every product. Whoever sells 
or attempts to sell inferior stuff disguised or hidden or mixed 
with good stuff, hurts not only himself but the whole farming 
industry. The producers are as much interested in strict 
laws and inspection as the consumers for the producer’s price 
is hurt in proportion to the amount of fraud and cheating in- 
dulged in by the unscrupulous producers. 

Organized producers should deal severely with members 
who attempt to dispose of inferior stuff ander the brand or 
good name of the association. There is use, of course, for 
inferior stuff but it should not compete with good stuff as a 
mixture thereof. Let the buyers have inferior grades at a 
lower price. They have use for it. Honesty is still the best 
policy. 





TRANSPORTATION 
E must take a long look ahead on the transportation 
question. It is easy to cuss the railroads and the 
taxes for highway construction but what about transporta- 
tion? We must haveit. We will lfave it. 

Gradually the busses have taken a large percentage of 
the passenger haul from the railroads, especially along the 
branch lines. Bus travel is a convenience. No question 
about that. Perhaps the railroads can meet this competition 
by putting on gas-driven cars running more frequently than 
the trains can afford to run. This is being tried on some 
lines. Trucks are taking a large percentage of local freight 
away from the railroads. This has resulted in lessened 
freight service on the short lines. This in turn encourages 
more trucking. 

Shipping is not limited to the good roads season in which 
trucks can run. Neither is passenger travel limited to the 
summer months. If the railroads cannot prosper on a twelve 
month business they surely cannot do so on winter patronage 
alone. 

Who will keep the highways free of snow for the busses 
and the trucks? If the public pays for the highways which 
the trucks and busses use, then the building and upkeep 
must come from taxation. You may prefer to ship by rail 
yet you are paying for the free highway the trucks are 
using. You are helping put the railroads out of business, 
while complaining about high freight rates and high taxes, 
and doing so against your will. 

Your neighbor may wish to ship by truck a short distance. 
His patronage helps keep the trucks going, and helps kill 
railroad service. Who should surrender his rights? 

The answer is, neither. There must be worked out some 
way by which all manner of means of transportation may 
be available and not competitive to a destructive point. 
We certainly need rail service. We certainly will use high- 
way service. 

If highway truck lines are to do the freighting and busses 
the passenger service then they should pay their share of the 
upkeep of the highways, their share of the taxes to the coun- 
ties the same as the railroads do, give adequate protection 
to shippers and passengers for damages received to roads 
and persons, and maintain reliable schedules of service. 
When this is done, we doubt if the patrons of busses and 
trucks will find any appreciable differente in rates and fares. 

The various methods of transportation, rail, highway, 
and water, must be coordinated in such a way that each will 
be utilized to the extent that it can furnish most efficient 


and economic service. It is a big problem, but the sooner 


attempt is made to solve it, the sooner shippers will 
eive the sort of transportation they desire at rates com- 
isurate with the kind of service they demand, 


COUNT |THE BLESSINGS, TOO 
WiHile traveling thru a middlewest state recently we 
came across a man whose point of view is undoubtedly 
similar to that of many others just now. Not long ago one 
of his best cows was taken sick and by midnight it was 
evident that if she did not receive medical attention soon 
her chances of recovery would be very slight. 

A veterinarian was called who, as soon as he had examined 
the cow, asked why he had not been called sooner. The 
farmer explained that he already owed him a bill and was 
ashamed to ask for further credit. Furthermore, he owed the 
implement dealer and the feed store. Once started telling 
his troubles he painted a very gloomy picture of the propo- 
sition he was up against. 

In the meantime the cow had been relieved and witha 
lantern the two men walked across the barnyard to the 
house where a hot cup of coffee awaited them. Then the 
doctor began to ask questions. How many cows have you 
now and how many horses and hogs? Isn’t your house and 
barn pretty comfortable? How long ago did you start farm- 
ing, anyway? 

From the questioning it developed that this farmer had 
started fifteen years ago on a rented farm with a team, 
three cows, a few brood sows and some hens. Now he owns 
his farm almost free from debt, has a fine bunch of cows, 
good, horses, and feeds out a carload of hogs every year. 

Suddenly grasping his friend’s arm the man almost 
shouted, “Why, I’m rich,” and in a modest way he was, 
but never before had the fact dawned upon him. 

Success at farming necessarily extends over a long period 
of years. In common with any other undertaking it has its 
downs as well as ups. If we persist in counting the downs 
without ever stopping to consider the ups we leave our- 
selves open to attack from the first “gloom bug” that hap- 
pens along. It pays to count the blessings, too, 


FORECASTING PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
HE department of agriculture has recently inaugurated 
an attempt to forecast not only crop and livestock pro- 

duction as it has done for years but to forecast the buying 
power of consumers. This attempt has aroused both 
praise and opposition. Clarence Ousley, former assistant 
secretary of agriculture, addressing a farmers’ short course 
on August 17th said in part: 

“T have in mind particularly recent outgivings by the 
department, thru a group of economists and statisticians, on 
the intentions of farmers to plant cotton, on the estimated 
surplus of hogs next year and on the calculated ability ef 
Europe to buy less wheat than we need to sell. 

“As to the cotton intentions report, it may or may not 
have been a good guess, yet for weeks it stood as An ‘official’ 
figure to influence trading. An astonishing fact is that among 
the economists and statisticians interpreting the report there 
was not a man from the cotton belt. 

“As to the estimate ofa hog surplus, I protest that no set 
of men can know what the losses will be in breeding, or 
from bad weather and disease; nor what pork consumption 
will be under prevailing economic uncertainties. Yet the 
department has solemnly declared that we will have more 
hogs in the next twelve months than we can eat and sell. 

Yonsequently the whole buying world has turned bearish on 
pork. 

“Twice the department has given out estimates of econo- 
mists that the wheat purchases by Europe will be less the 
coming year than the passing year. The last estimate is 
more positive and more doleful than the first. I affirm that 
the world factors affecting trade are too multiplied and too 
subtle to be measured accurately by any set of minds. The 
high brows in economics and the sharps in commerce have 
gone wild about forecasting the future. Like all the proph- 
ets of evil from the astrologers to old Mother Shipton they 
will come to grief, but meanwhile they are doing mischief. 
They are putting despair into the trade in farm products. 
They said six months ago that we would have a cotton famine 
and a sugar famine. We went out-of the cotton year with 
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© 500,000 bales of cotton and sugar is lower than it has been 
for five months. 

“Reporting facts and conditions as they exist, as they 
can be ascertained or appraised by intelligent observers, is a 
proper and useful activity. Guessing what farmers may do 
or how much consumers may eat or wear is no proper part 
of ‘a governmental department’s responsibility. In the 
cases I have cited it has been a decidedly bearish influence 
upon our principal farm products and is therefore hurtful 
to the very people whom the department was created to 
serve.” 

Such criticism has inclined some to be more lenient toward 
the suggestion that the statistical and forecasting work of 
the department of agriculture be turned over to the depart- 
ment of commerce. This was the desire of those who re- 
arranged the different departments of government work to 
avoid duplications of effort. 

What do the farmers think about it? Are these forecasts 
of probable markets and production of value or are they 
harmful? Can you adjust your farming better with such 
forecasts, or would you rather use your own judgment? 
While not authorized to speak for the secretary of agricul- 
ture we are sure he desires only to serve the best interests of 
the farmers, and anything harmful to those interests will be 
discontinued. 


FIFTY-SEVEN KINDS 

HE famous fifty-seven kinds of products turned out 

by a well-known concern have nothing on the assort- 
ment of cure-alls for our economic ills. But there is this 
difference. This manufacturer does not make one product 
compete with another. At least until they get into the 
human stomach in one convention, the pickles do not make 
war with the beans, the soups, the catsups and the rest of 
the “57.” 

Not so with the proposals of our would-be reformers and 
saviors. They would each have us take their particular dose 
morning, noon and night, without regard to the conflict in 
our internal machinery that must result. When these 
political demagogs get together to put over some program 
to save the country, they split up into the fifty-seven 
varieties and wrangle among themselves until they get 
nowhere, Then each leader goes off into a rump convention 
of his own and takes a few followers who think they have the 
one remedy for-our economic ills. If any level-headed indi- 
vidual arises in meeting to call attention to a few funda- 
mentals such as economy, work, honesty, trust and coopera- 
tion among all the people he is hooted down as an enemy to 
distressed mankind, a friend of the capitalist class. 

Doesn’t it make you sick? Look at the wrecks on the 
shores. Millions of dollars of farmer money has been put 
into concerns supposed to beat the other fellow out of his 
profits and put it in the pockets of the investors. Most of 
these concerns are in the hands of receivers. It is a reflec 
tion upon the judgment of those who chase after false 
leaders. There are fifty-seven kinds of these. 


SPECULATING ON WHEAT 


SOME condemn speculation on grain exchanges. Others 
take a hand in it themselves. Some who are most bitter 
against speculators on the grain markets are speculating on 
their own wheat at home. A study of wheat prices for fifty- 
nine years reveals some interesting side-lights on holding 
grain for a higher market. Let us assume that the wheat 
grower was holding his grain after threshing for a higher 
market. When should he let go to hit the top price? 

Back in 1859 he should have held on until May ’60. If 
he guessed right that year he would have hit it the same 
month in ’61. But in ’62 the price declined from March, 
rallied, reached high in August and again in October. Prices 
hit on high in February, March and also in December in 63. 
When more than one month is quoted, the prices are the 
same. It was in July ’64 that top was reached; January ’65; 
October and November 66; May 67; May ’68; August ’69; 
July ’70; April 71; May ’72 and ’73; April ’74; August ’75; 
December ’76; May ’77; April and May ’78; December ’79; 
January ’80; October ’81; April ’82; May ’83; February ’84; 
May, July and October ’85; January and February ’86; May 
’87; September ’88; February ’89; September. and October 
1890. 

Without giving a tedious list let me sum up the fifty-nine 
years by months of highest wheat prices on the Chicago 
markets. Every month in the year is honored sometime 
but May has been the best guess; January topped the market 
seven times, February seven; March two, April eight; May 


sixteen, June three, July four, August four, September four, 
October seven, November three, December ten. 

It is hard to sell on a rising market. To know just when 
to let go would make anyone rich. Men have been guessing 
at that since markets began. Economists have figured that 
the one who holds his crop every year until the supposed 
high prices just before the next harvest will not get cost of 
carrying charges enough times to make it pay. And the 
figures just presented show how hard it is to guess just when 
the top price will be. And these top prices may be only a 
cent above a price some months previous. So if this is not 
speculation, what is? r 

Are these fluctuations in prices due to a manipulation of 
the market? They are not. The supply is not constant and 
cannot be made constant or steady because demand is what 
induces supply to flow to market. And demand is not 
steady. Demand depends upon the sale of flour, and export 
needs. Neither of these are anywhere near steady from day 
to day, week to week or month to month. When demand 
thus violently fluctuates, it is certain the prices will. 

Any pooling arrangement will have to meet exactly the 
same proposition. Who, managing the pool, will know just 
when the price has reached the top? Any hopes of gains by 
such tactics are doomed to failure. But a pool selling on 
daily demands, so that all growers may share in the year’s 
totals of sales, will probably net more than any single sale 
at any time. Speculation is legitimate guessing on uncertain 
markets. Gambling is another matter. 


FAILURE 


| A atl business man in every town and city is rated in 
Dun or Bradstreet, or both. So these commercial 
agencies have a pretty good line on business. They report 
that only five percent of all who try business for themselves 
make a go Of it. 

Do farmers fail to the extent of ninety-five percent? Some 
are naturally unfitted to farm. They drop out. Some get 
caught in a pinch and are crowded out. But do you have 
ninety-five out of a hundred farmers utterly fail in their 
undertaking? 

But from the fuss made one would think there will not be 
enough farmers left to feed the country. Business seems 
to survive in the hands of the five percent successful. 
Agriculture has many a hard blow but not knockout blows. 
It is not a case of ninety-five percent failures—not yet. 


COERCIVE COOPERATION 
NE has only to recall the coercion used in the tobacco, 
cotton and raisin districts to remind producers that 
coercion into a cooperative association to fix prices is on a 
par with coercion into a labor union to fix wages. Any pro- 
ducer ought to have the right of free choice between joining 
the association or remaining outside just as farmers believe 
any worker ought to have the right of choice in regard to 
joining a labor union. 

We would not tolerate for a minute any coercion in regard 
to membership in any church. Business scandals result 
from attempts of great corporations to coerce manufacturers 
or business houses into a “gentleman’s agreement.”’ Nothing 
could be worse for the cooperative movement among pro- 
ducers than any attempt on the part of any organization 
or association to coerce farmers into membership. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


RECENT upheaval in one of our great state schools 

over athletics brings to public thought again the 
relative importance of college athletics. Does the tail wag 
the dog? 

Physical training is as important as mental training. 
Every boy and girl should have a sound body. If any defect 
exists it should be eliminated if possible by corrective 
athletics. Every boy and girl should know how to swim. 
If good for a few it should be good for all to be well developed 
physically by whatever training the individual may require. 
The gymnasium and athletic field have important places 
in every school from high school to university. When con- 
sidered as a part of education for every student, athletics 
should hold a large place in student life. 

Clean athletics has its moral as well as physical value. No 
one can deny that. The question is, are students sent to 
college to acquire learning or physical prowess? If they all 
can get both, well and . If only a select few can wear 
the laurel wreath of victory and the thousands be mere 
side line boosters, then we believe athletics is assuming & 
prominence all out of proportion to their valueto thestudents, 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


INCE his elevation a month ago to the office of Chief 
Executive by the sudden death of President Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, the new Chief Executive, has ab- 

stained from the launching of any new policies or anything 
in the way of a novel program. He is devoting his time 
largely to getting acquainted with his job and is masterin 
the details of it to a degree that has provoked entiotel 
admiration. 

His message to the country, repeatedly delivered thru the 
press on recent occasions, is simply this: There must be 
confidence and more confidence in the stability of govern- 
ment. Business and agriculture must not look for any 
violent fluctuations in national policy—and every effort of 
the administration will be directed to maintain and create 
dependable business conditions. 


Harding Policies to Continue 


HE policies of President Harding will in the main be 

continued by the present administration. This does not 
mean that shifting events may not bring future changes, 
but these changes, the president has indicated, will be in 
the nature of modifications that would naturally have come 
were President Harding still in office. Here in summarized 
form is the stand that the president will take on six major 
questions: First, stands for restricted immigration on a 
selective basis; second, sees no present need for an extra 
session of congress; third, will do everything possible to aid 
the farming community in its present economic situation; 
fourth, will use all government machinery to protect the 
public in the event of a coal strike; fifth, will meet promptly 
any suggestion for American aid in settling the German 
reparations tangle but in a manner which will not involve 
the United States; sixth, stands for the collection of every 
penny of foreign debt to this country. 


The Agricultural Situation 


"THE president has held several important conferences 
on the agricultural situation, perhaps the one most 
agitated question at the time he came into the White 
Ifouse. He has declared himself in sympathy with any 
practical scheme for aiding the situation that can be brought 
forward. 

On the whole, the conferences that the president has held 
have led to a more optimistic tone in Washington. During 
the last week the governors of the twelve federal loan banks 
have been meeting here and they have given the president 
and the Farm Loan Board an estimate of the situation which 
in effect and despite the low price of wheat is that conditions 
are favorable and better than they were a year ago; that 
advantage is being taken of the newly created intermediate 
banks and that there is no stringency of any kind in prospect 
as regards the financial requirements for orderly marketing. 
Iugene Meyer of the War Finance Corporation has reported 
great progress in the liquidation of advances to farmers and 
this is regarded as a most hopeful sign for the future. 
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Conditions Improving 


view that conditions are improving. In a reeent 


QO the whole the secretary of agriculture concurs in the 
al 


ilysis of the situation he finds that the disease from which 
agriculture is suffering lies largely in the distorted relation 


between farm products and the prices of other commodities. 

“Tf the present plans of prices of commodities other than 
agricultural is to be maintained, then to have general pros- 
perity, agricultural prices must be brought up. This prob- 
ably means that agriculture must be gotten off the inter- 
national market.” 

The secretary makes no bones about the plight of the 
wheat farmers in many sections. Thousands of them, he 
says, will go bankrupt while other thousands will be able to 
hold on only by the practice of the most grinding economy. 
At the present he offers only two constructive suggestions: 
first, that the railroads running east and west from primary 
markets take the situation to heart and reduce freight rates 
on all grain, flour, livestock and meat products; second, he 
sees the ruinous prices of this year for wheat driving out 
thousands of wheat growers who have been barely hanging 
on with the result of a new adjustment of acreage. 

“When all is said and done,” he concluded his analysis, 
“the fundamental fact remains to be dealt with. Agricul- 
ture and industry and commerce must be brought into more 
nearly normal relationship and until that is done these 
acute agricultural troubles will develop one after another.” 


Budgets Are Cut 


HE Bureau of the Budget is justifying its existence. It 

has, so to speak, taken the bit in its teeth and mercilessly 
slashed the estimates submitted by the various bureaus and 
departments for the next fiscal year. President Coolidge is 
giving it unstinted support. For the current fiscal year the 
appropriations were $1,826,471,843. The estimates for the 
next fiscal year have been brought down to at least $1,700,- 
000,000, which means that $126,000,000 have been lopped 
off estimated expenditures. A new principle is being estab- 
lished in Washington. Bureau and department chiefs can 
no longer be the arbiters of their needs. 


Conservationists Win Signal Victory 
A*’ the result of the tour of Alaska by President Harding 


and his party, the administration is committed to a 
policy of strict conservation not only in the territory but at 
home. Secretary Wallace has announced that there is “no 
lock and key” on natural resources now and that they must 
be conserved for home builders on the land and not ex- 
ploited by seekers of wealth to build homes elsewhere. It is 
taken that the statement is made with the consent of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and that it is intended to set at rest the con- 
troversy that has disturbed the cabinet for years. The 
viewpoint of the department of agriculture has won over 
that of the department of the interior as expressed thru 
Secretary Albert B. Fall, who resigned several months ago. 


Fourteen Million People Saved 


N view of the frequent accusations regarding the isolation 

of America from Europe it is worth noting that with the 
conclusion of the work of the American Relief Organization 
in Russia no less than twelve million men and women and 
two million children were saved from starvation by the 
efforts of America alone. Five millions were taken care of 
thruout epidemics of diseases and 15,000 hospitals were 
operated, while ninety percent of the entire outside aid came 
from the United States. (Continued on page 95 
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A Farmer’s View on 





LAND VALUES? 


the Future Prospects 





By RALPH M. AINSWORTH 


ITHIN the last week two farmers who own large, 

well-improved, black-dirt farms in the heart of the 

Illinois cornbelt have come to me and offered to 
sell me their farms at prevailing farm prices. There was 
not one dollar of mortgage indebtedness on these farms and 
yet the owners frankly admitted that they were discouraged 
and wanted to sell and put their money in tax-exempt 
bonds and retire for the rest of their lives. 

I advised both of these farmers not to sell their farms and 
for their own peace of mind to dismiss the thought as 
quickly as possible. Here were two level-headed farmers 
who had spent a lifetime in buying and paying for their 
farms and homes. One of 
these farmers, Mr. Smith 


better off to go into something that pays better returns. 
He wants to set them up in the garage and filling station 
business. Mr. Smith and thousands of others like him are 
making the g-eatest mistake of their lives in wanting to 
sell their land. They are trying to sell land when it is a 
buy and not a sale. 

I have nothing to say for the land speculator who bought 
land on shoestring margins at inflated war prices. This 
world has a small place anyway for the man who buys dear 
and sells cheap. For the man who bought land at $500 or 
$600 per acre and only paid ten percent down I hold out 
no word of cheer, He speculated and lost and perhaps he 
will be better off to step out 
from under the load now than 





we will call him, is a man 
I used to look to for advice 
when as a boy I started to 
farm for myself. 

What had happened 
Mr. Smith to cause him to 
suddenly lose his grip on 
things? First—Mr. Smith 
was afraid that land values 
would continue to recede. 
The spectre of high taxes 
and high labor costs together 
with low farm values had 
suddenly made him panicky. 
He was afraid that the bot- 
tom would suddenly drop 
out of land values, deflated 
tho they are, so he wanted 
to sell out to me and let a 
younger man hold the bag. 

Another reason, which the 
one time conservative Mr. 
Smith had for selling,was that 
he owes the bank $3,000, 
which he has borrowed with- 
in the last three years. This 
represents the difference be- 
tween his living f 
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three years and the net in- 
come from his land. 
Previously to this he had 
lived for ten years without 
owing anyone a nickle. When 
ne paid his banker off thir- 


costs 


5 . 
writer of the 


sent to the Editor along with his article.—Z 


Tomorrow I will thresh my wheat and sell it for 
about eighty-five cents per bushel. 
my men are helping the neighbors I am taking a few 
hours off to write you what | consider a timely 


Timely for several reasons: 
whom | have always considered as belonging to the 
most conservative class in the United States, a f 
class that casts the most intelligent and most un- 
selfish vote in the United States, are beginning to 
get radical ideas and in some cases to see red. 


I am not one to say that their troubles are mostly 
of their own making. They are the direct result of 
economic conditions, which for the time being are 
working against the farmer's best interest. 
prosperity of war-time prices is mostly a thing of the 


farming class is becoming heavily involved in debt. 


I know from personal experience and from con- 
tact with hundredsof farmers thatthe point that is 
uppermost in the land owner's mind is not, 
will the prices of farm products be higher? but 
when, if ever, will the prices of farm lands return to 
the inflated prices of 1919? 
should be a great deal more concerned in the price 
of his product, but, anyway, that is not the case. 

Regardless of how good or how poor this article is 
(it is not beautifully written because 
are not fluent writers), I do feel that it will be read 
with more interest than almost any other article that 
could appear in your paper. 

Incidentally, I might say for myself that I am 


hold on for another year or 
two and then let go, in 
which case he has lost a good 
two years, when he might 
be getting a fresh start. 

I have written this article 
for the farmer who can 
easily carry his indebtedness 
and still have a lot of credit 
left. To this farmer.I want 
to say emphatically “Don’t 
Sell.” If you keep your farm 
ten years longer you will see 
good corn farms near good 
towns sell for more than they 
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First, the farmers, 


have ever sold for before. 
This statement is as eco- 
The nomically sound as is the 
statement that population 
ye! ss ; 
Little of the money from profits is left. The in a young and growing 


country increases faster than 
the increase in the acres of 
tillable iand. This always 
has been true and it always 
will be. 

Mal-adjustment of values 
have been and are working 
a hardship on the farmer 
but in the end he will get 
back all he has lost and 
more. Let us look at some 
facts and then draw our own 
conclusions. 

The total population of 


When 


Perhaps the farmer 


dirt farmers 


teen years ago, he made the thirty-eight years old and have been farming for the United States in 1910 
remark: “This is the last myself for sixteen years. I have made money as a was 101,146,530. In 1920 
dollar I will ever have to farmer but I have not made any more than the it was 117,859,358, an in- 
borrow.” Stern necessity average farmer would under the same circum- crease of sixteen and one- 


: . . stances. 
made it necessary for him to 


go back on his promise and 





half millions in ten years. 
But four of these years were 








incur a new indebtedness of 
$3,000. This last indebted- 
ness of Mr. Smith’s is very distasteful to him because he 
has nothing to show for it and after all, Mr. Smith is a very 
thrifty, frugal man. He could never be called a spender. 

At present deflated prices his land would sell at some- 
where around $250 to $300 an acre, which would make him 
worth well over $100,000. He gets small comfort out of the 
ict that his indebtedness is less than three percent of his 
vealth. The younger generation, putting it in their own 
words, would say« “He is sitting pretty.” 

\ trunk line railway system considers itself fortunate in- 
leed if its totalandebtedness is no greater than the value of 
ts common stock. For a railway system to be worth one 
illion dollars with only half a billion of bonded indebtedness 

vives it a very strong credit rating; much above the average. 
Yet this farmer is discouraged because he is getting a little 
deeper in debt each year when he is getting to the time in 
life when he expected to be out of debt 

Mr. Smith is not only fortunate in owning this splendid 

farm but he is further blessed in having two sons who are 
farming his land. They are hard working, thrifty young 
men and they are good farmers, yet Mr. Smith is wanting 
to sell this farm from under the feet of his children. He 
claims that farming is a hard life and the children will be 


war years when there was 

very little immigration, so 
it is most conservative to expect record-breaking immigra- 
tion in the next ten years. The government has already 
lifted the gates and the more they are lifted the better it 
will be for the farmer. A conservative estimate gives an 
increase of 25,000,000 in population with the next ten years. 
This gives an increase of nearly twenty percent over what 
we already have. 

Since we have always used at least 80 percent of our 
wheat crop for home consumption and frequently 90 per- 
cent, with this increase in population we will be importing 
wheat to feed our own increased population before 1933. 
Then the price of wheat in this country will be determined 
by the cost of production in Canada and also Australia plus 
the freight, duty and handling charges to import it into 
this country. 

With a protective tariff wheat should be worth at least 
50 cents per bushel more in Minneapolis than it is in Win- 
nipeg, once breadstuff consumption has outstripped out 
home production. With an exportable surplus, which we 
have at the present time, our wheat has to compete in the 
Liverpool market with wheat grown by the pauper labor 
of Europe and Asia. It is a poor rule that doesn’t work 
both ways and this rapid in- (Continued on page 30 








A SUBJECT ALL WOOL—BUT 


There’s a Difference in Things That Are All Wool 


By ALSON SECOR 


TERE are two butt ends of a sheep. This “but” 

coneerns neither. But it does concern what grows 

between those two ends—wool. Ever since women 
learned the art of spinning and weaving, wool has been 
the apparel de luxe of not only primitive man but clear 
down to the latest moment. No higher compliment can 
be paid an individual than to say of him, “He is all wool 
and a yard wide,” meaning, of course, that there isn’t any 
flaw in him. 

But—here comes that “‘but”’ again—unless we take steps 
to see that “all wool” means all new, unused, or virgin wool, 
that phrase “all wool” is going to fall into disrepute. Ever 
since sheepskin garments were replaced by woven ‘woolens, 
wool has been the never-before-used kind, right fresh from 
the sheep. Is it so now? Maybe so. Maybe not. What 
concerr.s the consumers is the fact that so much of the 
“all wool”? goods contain shoddy and the buyer is unable 
to detect it until after the sonar fixe is made. Maybe she 
never does discover it, but it is there. 

What’s shoddy? Don’t you know? 

The word shoddy was created following the civil war when 
old wool uniforms and army blankets were made over into 
new goods. War seems to be the rag pickers’ harvest time. 
They get the rags for a little or nothing in great abundance 
after a war, and manufacturers reap a harvest also when 
they sell shoddy yarn, or a yarn 


“Everything seems to indicate that the new American 
tariff rates will penalize raw wool for the benefit of shoddy.”’ 
Another item in the same report reads: “They predict 
a wholesale production of shoddy cloth for the Americans.” 
A press report from England, October 5, 1922, says: “It 
will be cheaper to import rubbish into the United States 
than to import pure wool, and to come in at a reasonable 
price (wearing capacity not considered), men’s and women’s 
fabrics will have to be made largely of mungo and ‘muck’.”’ 
The Daily News Record of February 12, 1923, says: 
“United States Buying English Rags. Reports one sale to 
an American firm amounted to $1,800,000. One of the 
articular activities in the textile trade for American account 
is in the rag market, centered around Dewsbury, as Ameri- 
cans have been buying enormous quantities of rags to be 
shipped to America to be worked into fabrics. This buying 
of rags has become so pronounced in the past few months 
that members of the British trade are considering curtail- 
ing shipments to America. Mr. Walters states that while 
he was in Leeds, one sale of rags to an American firm 
totalled $1,800,000,” 


S° we may soon be wearing old, discarded, worn-out 
English uniforms and clothes as “all wool English goods.” 
And it is not the English who are cheating us on their 
woolens. English woolens have 
won an enviable reputation for 





partly mixed with shoddy. 
Technically speaking, shoddy 


being A 1. But it is the American 
manufacturer who is buying Eng- 


may not be pure wool, for it is made 
from rags and cloth that may con- 
tain some adulteration of cotton. 
But if the shoddy were pure wool, 


it is inferior wool because the fibers - 


have been worn to varying degrees 
of thickness and strength and have 
been made brittle by frequent 
cleaning and pressing. The fibers 
aré easily broken when put to 
strain, and it is only the new fibers 
of virgin wool that make the new 
shoddy suit stand up any length of 
time. 

They have a machine that picks 
the rags to pieces after they are 
cleaned, and this picking process 
results in many broken fibers, which 
when woven into yarn, cannot be 
discovered 

It is shoddy in a garment that 
makes the wearer soon look shoddy 


What is meant by shoddy, with which 
the “‘Truth-in-Fabrics” bill is so much 
concerned? It is wool, true enough, in 
most instances, but it is wool that has lost 
much of its life and luster, and that has 
been weakened by wear and by the pro- 
cesses of remanufacture. Old woolen 
rags, the sweepings from tailors’ shops, 
and all kinds of cast-off woolen bits, are 
picked apart, twisted into yarn, and that 
yarn is re-woven into cloth that mas< 
querades as new material. 


It is the overcoat made of shoddy that 
so soon wears smooth and shiny at elbows 
and edges. The coat made of good, virgin 
wool keeps its shape and wears for years, 
while that made entirely of shoddy must 
be discarded in a short time. 

Shoddy has its place, but it should be 
sold at prices in accordance with its worth 
and the cost of its production. The pur- 
pose of the “Truth-in-Fabrics” bill is to 
enable a purchaser to know whether he is 
buying long-wearing or short-lived ma- 
terial. If he wishes to buy shoddy at 
shoddy prices he may do so, but if he elects 
to pay virgin-wool prices he should receive 
that kind of material for his money. 


lish rags to make into shoddy to 
incorporate into American woolen 
fabrics and sell them to us as “all 
wool.” It may be all wool. But 
shoddy is shoddy, even if all wool. 
It lacks wearing qualities. The 
microscope only will reveal the 
weakness of the shoddy fibers. It 
ought not to be necessary to sub- 
mit woolen goods to a microscope 
to detect shoddy. We want to 
know before we consider a pur- 
chase whether we are getting virgin 
wool or part shoddy. 

During the recent tariff debate 
an article appeared under the head- 
ing, “The Curse of Adulterated 
Wool Goods,” by an association of 
woolen manufacturers that tells 
what shoddy is: 

“Inferior fibers take the place of 
the wool that is shut out of the 





or poorly dressed. The clothes 
look cheap whether they were or 








country, and the clothing of the 





not. The wearer may have no 
intention to wear poor clothes, but 
was deceived in the goods, which looked all right when new. 


HODDY is wool. Behind this statement the manufac- 
turers and dealers in woolen goods and clothing hide 
securely because they can glibly say, “Yes, Madam, that 
is all wool.”’ Or, “Yes, sir’ee, that is an all wool suit; guaran- 
teed all wool. Let your wife test it by burning the threads, 
or any way she knows of. Apply the laboratory testsand if 
you can prove that it is not I'll give you a new suit or 
your money back.” Quite a bluff. It sells the suit. 
Sounds great, doesn’t it? And it may be the truth. But 
the merchant did not say it was all virgin wool. It may 
contain quite a percentage of shoddy and still be an all wool 
pists of goods or suit, because shoddy is wool—wool that 
1as been taken from old, discarded clothes or rags. No 
ordinary test can discover the shoddy because it is as secret 
about its age as a woman voter. It may have been in civilian 
clothes first, then when Mr. Merchant, banker or laborer 
had no further use for it, the thrifty wife sold or gave it to 
the rag man. He sold it to a manufacturer of soldier uni- 


forms or blankets and it found its way into army service. 
Then, it may have found its way back into civilian clothes 
again—all wool, but shoddy—shoddy twice over, or more. 

In the September 26 1922, press report from Bradford, 
England, occurs this; 


consumer deteriorates, lacking in 
strength, durability and attractive- 
ness, the evil of adulterated fabrics constituting a far more 
serious burden than even the heavy increase that the duty 
if collected would cause in the money cost of clothing. 
Deterioration of wool fabrics in itself means a waste of the 
consumers’ money and it also means discomfort and lack of 
necessary protection against disease and death that only 
wool can provide. . . . The burden of this increase in the 
cost of adulterated wool clothing will fall on those with 
whom ever penny counts . . . that is, nearly ninety-eight 
percent of the 105,000,000 inhabitants of the United States.” 

It is not consistent with the truth to state unreservedly 
that all shoddy is all wool. What I mean to convey is that 
the retailer may innocently believe that his goods are all 
wool, even if he may suspicion they contain some shoddy. 
One day I asked a tailor if a piece of goods I was feeling was 
all wool, and he said, “In the language of the trade it is all 
wool, but in fact it is not. A certain percentage of cotton 
is incorporated so the clothes will keep their shape better, 
but it is spoken of as all wool.’”’ That was not shoddy. It 
was an adulterant and the purchaser should be informed that 
a certain percentage was cotton. 

But shoddy may be other than old woolen rags re-worked 
into new goods. It may contain the hair of other animals. 
An engineer of Toronto sent the following statement to the 
minister of labor in Canada; (Continued on page 69 











AN IMPORTANT 


FORWARD STEP 


Some Possibilities For Power At Low Cost 


By GRAY SILVER 


HE development of hydro 

electric power is one of the 

great forward steps which 
this nation will take in the 
next few years. Right along 
with it will be the development 
of electric power at the “pit 
head” or at the mouth of the 
coal mines. The utilization 
of power has been one of the 
chief reasons for the marked 
progress which we have made 
to date and our ability to 
compete with other countries. 
We are rapidly reaching the 
point where farmers will have 
to use still more electrical and 
° mechanical power to multiply 
their physical energy so they may compete with the low 
waged peasants of Europe and the cheap land of other 
countries for these are great factors in setting the world 
price for many agricultural products. 

Further, industry itself will require this hydro electric 
development in order to compete with that kind of power 
which rapidly is being developed in many parts of Europe. 
The extent to which electrical and mechanical power is 
applied in some of our big factories and its meaning in 
terms of man power was recently illustrated to me by the 
president of one of the big corporations who said that his 
10,200 men when working with applied mechanics, gasoline, 
steam, and electricity, do the work of one-half a million 
men and that this kind of labor is about two hundred times 
cheaper than man power. And the farmer with a-tractor 
or many other farm implements also multiplies his efficiency 
as many times as the factory worker. 

Fully as significant in industry and farming is the saving 
which may be accomplished thru the electrification of rail- 
ways. This step in advance eventually may be one of the 
solutions of the baffling problem of railway congestion and 
excessive transportation costs. Not only does electricity 
mean more service but it is more economical. Electric 
locomotives under our plan can use hydro electric power and 
do as much work for about 90 cents as a steam locomotive 
can do on a ton of coal costing $3 to $3.25. 

There are numerous hydro electric projects already 
under construction which if-developed along proper lines 
will mean much for the advancement of agriculture. For 
instance, the development of the Colorado River, the Boulder 
Canyon project, the huge Columbia River Basin irrigation 
project, and the Muscle Shoals development at Florence, 
Alabama, 





Over-Burdening Charge of Interest 


HESE huge powers, however, should be developed in 

a way which will be of permanent benefit to the country 
and to the consumers of power either in its initial stage or 
as manufactured products. Since about eighty percent of 
the cost of hydro electric power is interest charges, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation believes that these 
gradually should be wiped out thru the amortization prin- 
ciple paying off a very small percentage of the capital each 
vear. This is one of its ways of obtaining less cost factors 
in production of agriculture commodities, and the things 
which the f rmers have to buy which consequently are 
chargeable as part of the cost of production of farm crops. 
Power lies at the root of farm crops and also of farm comfort 
and well-being. 

The principle involved is graphically illustrated in the 
Ford tender for the development of the hydro electric 
power at Muscle Shoals and the operation of the fertilizer 
and munition plants. It is here intended to get rid of the 
crushing interest charge by applying the earnings of the 
Musele Shoals power utilization to amortize—that is 
gradually paying off—the original cost of the improvement. 
After a certain number of years the government's interest 
will be repaid and the Musele Shoals development will not 
have to reckon with the crushing burden of interest charges 
of capital that refuses to be paid off, 


Technical authorities say that in the case of a certain 
so-ealled “cheap electric power’? which costs $24.42 an- 
nually, no less than $18.90 goes to pay for the interest on 
the investment. It is not difficult to figure out how much 
of the earnings of the electric plants go for the payment of 
interest for the average horse power in electric plants 
entails an investment of $300. East of the Rockies the 
average annual cost per horse power is about $30 per year 
of which about $24 goes up in the smoke of interest. 

This amortization principle is not a new idea nor is it 
novel. The fact that most plants are now financed on the 
old basis of paying interest forever on the ‘investment, 
however, does not prove that they will always be operated 
under these conditions. The amortization principle is bound 
to be more widely applied and when begun it will force the 
delinquents to adopt that principle to the general benefit 
of humanity. Now they carry a charge equal to an amorti- 
zation charge to retire the capital securities, but instead of 
retiring them permanently they issue new securities and 
these again bear the burden of interest. The new method of 
operation under the amortization plan would mean that 
we would eventually get our hydro electric power at $5 or 
$6 a horse power instead of $25 to $30 and that the interest 
will not run forever and that the pay-off period interest will 
be four percent instead of eight percent which represents 
the difference between public and private credits, 


Cheaper Fertilizers Benefit All 


O* E of the most useful purposes to which hydro electric 
power can be put from the standpoint of benefit to 
the entire public is the manufacture of fertilizer. To the city 
man this statement may seem odd. The city man frequently 
does not realize that cheap fertilizers mean low cost factors 
for the farmers and increased production and that greater 
prosperity on the part of one-third of the population, the 
farmers, will be directly reflected into the prosperity of the 
city. We are spending more than $300,000,000 annually 
for so-called fertilizers that contain an overwhelming pro- 
portion of inert material which is practically waste and on 
which we have to pay freight. In fact, eighty to ninety 
percent of our fertilizer freight bills are for the material 
that holds no fertilizing elements. Thus, cheap hydro 
electric power will not only make it possible to reduce the 
freight on fertilizers thru the manufacture of hydro electric 
products but reduce the charge thru a cheaper charge per 
ton for hauling it. Muscle Shoals is ideally located to try 
out this method of operation for nearby are the great deposits 
of materials for manufacturing fertilizers including both 
nitrates and phosphates, lime and other chemicals, coal, 
iron, copper, zinc, ete. 

The principal ingredient of fertilizer, of course, will be 
nitrogen taken from the air, but in order to manufacture it 
large amounts of cheap electricity must be available—and 
electricity can only be cheap when it is generated by water 
power. The manufacture of nitrates from the air is not a 
new process but has been carried on in the older countries 
for many years and was given a st upendous impetus during 
the war. Here in this country we started during the war to 
build the great plants at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. We are 
forced to produce nitrates here in this country for munitions 
purposes, if for no other reason that we would be at the 
absolute mercy of the enemy if they should cut off the supply 
shipments. Nevertheless, we are still practically dependent 
upon Chile for nitrate, from whom we now get about a 
million dollars’ worth, paying Chile an export duty of 
$10.40 per ton. 

Explosives and fertilizers have been manufactured in 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Italy and other countries 
where power was obtained cheap. With the completion 
of the dam at Muscle Shoals there will be available 850,000 
of the cheapest horse power in the country, a large proportion 
of which Mr. Ford proposes to utilize in fixing nitrogens 
from the air for use as fertilizer. Thru the further utilization 
of this great power and other electric furnace operations 
many materials difficult to obtain may be made to become 
servant of humanity in daily usage. For instance, prior to 
the recovery of aluminum by the electric furnace it sold 
for $1.50 a pound and was used only where light weight was 
required, Today the electric (Continued on page 28 
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A REAL COMMUNITY CHURCH 


A Pastor Who Sees His Opportunity 


By ALSON SECOR - 


F I were a good romancer I'd write the romance of a 
country preacher and pick on the Smith family as the 
subject of the story. You’ve heard the name before 
spelled with such variations as Schmidt, Smythe, and 
Schmitt. 
a family, 

As Smith says, 
birthplace—and I might add, his name 
person responsible for what he makes of his life 
gets his bearings. The trouble is, 
many do not get their bearings, and 


stands out distinctly in some peculiar way. 

no man has a choice of his race, color or 
but he holds every 
after he 


Once in a while you find one who. even in so large * 


member of the Smith family goes even beyond the bound: 
of this big family and is brother to man regardless of race 
or creed. Yet he ddes not believe in racial intermarriage 

So this is the man anchored out in the open country and 
refusing to again consider a city charge. He loves the country 
and its wholesome people. He likes to know the folks he is 
serving, and he cannot so well do that in the city, and 
besides, he thinks he has found just the place to raise his 
six children most satisfactorily. 

Mr. Smith is more than sky pilot. 
He is helper and advisor in many 





their false little compass steers them 
wrong. 

Some would call Smith a sky pilot, 
but, believe me, he isn’t up in the 
clouds at all. He is so short his head, 
as his feet, is pretty close to 
I’m speaking of the 
Rev. James Alexander Smith, pastor 
of the Rollo community church, R 6, 
Earlville, Ill. I don’t know why Uncle 
Sam took the postoffice out of Rollo, 
Maybe the one bank and store doesn't 
get much mail, but Rollo, like all other 
well regulated farms, is on a rural 


as well 
the ae 


route, so it is not exiled completely. 
If | were writing the romance of 
this country preacher I would tell 


how he used to work among the poor 
of East Side, New York City, not so 
much as preacher as an adept har- 
monizer of social relations, where he 
got Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant interested in the same 
Sunday school. He has worked in the 
suburbs of other cities, and in some 
pretty good city appointments. Then 
he joined the army as chaplain and 
worked where no other chaplain would because of race 
prejudices, and he went overseas and came back gassed so 
he has lost some of his physical vigor but none of his fighting 
vigor. He loves peace and justice so much he’d fight for it 
against any opponent regardless of his size or power. When 
he was preaching in a town in Michigan which was pre- 
dominantly Catholic, certain anti-Catholic lecturers were 
coming to his town. This pair had wrought havoc elsewhere 
tearing asunder families and friends. Smith did not approve 
of such use of religious prejudices and hatreds, so he went 
to the priest and 
asked what he was r 
going to do about it. if 
“T can’t do anything”’ 

the priest replied. 
“Well, I can,”’ Smith 
replied. And in about 
two hours he had that 
town sewed up so 
tight the lecturing 
pair could not get um 
Ki ventually the whole 
state followed his ex- 
ample and this cre- 
ator of hate was shut 
out 


There 








was this 





The pastor—a former chaplain 





Protestant preacher 
defending the Cath- 
olies because he be- 


heves that e\ ery per- 
son’s religious belief is a sacred thing. He did it also because 


he would fight any effort to bring dissension into a com- 
munity over a religious creed. 

Smith loves humanity—just folks—more than anything 
else except justice and truth, and he loves these for human- 
ity’s sake. Creed, why this preacher doesn’t know what 
creed is. He refuses to discuss creeds and religious dogmas 
m the pulpit or out of it because he regards religious opinions 
as something very sacred to those who have them. So this 





Community Congregational ch 


capacities. His hobby is poultry, so h: 
helps the farmers cull their flocks and 
take proper care of them. He attended 
two short courses at Ames and got next 
to some farm information which he 
finds useful every day. During my 
conversation with him I discovered 
that the school board chooses ever 
teacher with regard to his or her fitness 
to work in with the Sunday school and 
church, and I am told that the church 
board chooses it’s pastor with regard 
to his fitness to be a substitute teacher 
in the school, which stands close to the 
church. He has done that several! 
times this past year. This preacher 
says that the school janitor is the best 
help in the Sunday school, and I dare 
say that somebody would say that 
the preacher is a mighty good help in 


the school room. He is a university 
graduate. 
No,’ it isn’t necessary to build the 


community church on this particular 
man. He has only been there a little 
more than a year and the church was 
built in 1913 at a cost then of $18,000 
and a parsonage at a cost of $7,000. You could not duplicate 
them today for twice that. And the school is of the same 
high quality—all fine brick structure, modern in every 
respect. ° 
Mr. Smith did not originate this community church and 
center but he is more than filling the shoes of his predeces- 
sors. This is a Congregational church with 135 active mem- 
bers of various denominations. They are the descendants 
of the old settlers who have learned to live together without 
religious contentions, and splitting up into weak, straggling 
churches. This one 
\ church serves the 
+ whole community, 
purely a farming com- 





munity. Everybody 
contributes to the 
church. One farmer 


gives $500 a year. All 
are encouraged to con- 
tribute to the various 
benevolences of other 
churches to which 
they may have had 
leanings or member- 
ship before joining 
the community 
church. 

This church pays 
its pastor $2,000 and 
parsonage, lights, and 
auto. The superin- 
tendent of schools gets $3,000 and house. The school and 
church work together, the church having morning service 
only on Sunday at present, and the school takes care of the 
week day activities. They put on free lyceum courses as a 
part of the educational program at the expense of the school. 
There is a picture machine in the church which will be used 
for educational pictures Sunday nights afterwhile. There 
are amateur theatricals in connection with the school. 

“In my pastoral work,” Mr. (Continued on page 94 





urch at Rollo, Iu. 








OUR FOREIGN 


COMPETITORS 


Possible Developments In Other Lands 


By O. M. KILE 


HERE is the Island of Trinidad? This used to be a 
favorite question in the geography class. But this 
speck of land lying off the northern coast of South 
America is now takirfg on a significance that ought to raise it 
out of the realm of mere geographic curiosity. An agricultural 
college is being established in Trinidad. Not just an ordinary 
agricultural college, but a training school financed largely by 
manufacturers in England. ; 
Che plan is to train men in tropical and semi-tropical agri- 
culture who can go into 
Africa, South America 


and the West Indies and 


oa 


act as managers for big 


agricultural development 
projects now contem- 
plated. 


British manufacturers 
want to free themselves 
from dependence on 
American cotton and vege- 
table oils and to secure a 
cheaper food supply for 
their workmen. 

“Unless you folks can 
produce bigger cotton 
crops and sell them cheap- 
er, we shall have to take 
steps to further expand 
our cotton areas in Africa 
and India,” is the sub- 
stance of the message a 
recent envoy of the Eng- 
lish cotton manufacturing 
association delivered to 
our department of agri- 
culture. The message 
was conveyed pleasantly 
enough and there was no effort to have it appear as a threat, 
but no doubt was left as to the emissary’s real meaning. In 
order to sell to the poor, semi-civilized peoples of the earth, 
England must sell cheaply. That means she must have cheap 
raw materials. If we cannot supply these cheaply enough it is 
but natural for the British to turn their eyes elsewhere. For 
the same reasons, they are interested in securing the cheapest 
possible supply of foodstuffs. 

[t might appear at first that, with the possible exception of 
cotton, tropical agriculture would have little influence on the 
average American farmer. It is a fact, however, that it was the 
competition from a tropical agricultural product that caused 
one of the strongest tariff fights in the last congress. ~Unfor- 
tunately for the dairyman and the hog grower, the cocoanut 
palms of the wildest Fiji island 
produce a fat or oil that for 
many purposes is interchange- 
able with butterfat and lard. 
The priceof the former, there- 
fore, seriously interacts upon 
the price of the latter. What- 
ever affects the price of an oil 
like linseed or cottonseed oil, 
will be reflected back even- 
tually to the prices obtained b 
farmers for their cottonseed, 
linseed, peanuts, soybeans, 
corn, hogs and milk. 

But it is not in cotton and 
oils alone that the American 
farmer will find himself pitted 
against the tropical farmer of 
the future. Livestock and 
dairy animals can be grown 
in the tropics in great number 
and at incomparably low 
maintenance costs, whenever 
it becomes necessary for the 
European nations to take this 
question of food supply seri- 
ously enough to go to the 
necessary trouble and expense 
to eradicate the dangerous in- 
sect-diseases which now hold back livestock production in 
nearly all tropieal countries. 

Has it ever oceurred to you that it would be a very natural 
development for New Zealand, Australia, Argentina and other 
countries south of the equator to furnish a good share of our 
butter supply during the winter season? This is not at all an 
improbability. When our cows are going on to winter feed, the 
dairy cows of the southern hemisphere are just being turned 


An African 





Native African cattle 





out to spring pasture. Their season of highest and cheapest 
production comes during our season of lowest and most ex- 
pensive production. Ocean freights are so low and butter can 
be carried long distances so successfully that there is no reason, 
other than our tariff, why this southern butter should not be 
tempted into our markets. In fact, considerable shipments have 
already arrived and paid the import duties. 

I talked recently with the manager of New Zealand’s largest 
cooperative dairy concerns, and he assured me that they had 

every expectation of 

eventually supplying us 
=. with a goodly share of our 
winter butter despite ex- 
isting tariffs. 

While we are talking 
about butter and milk let 
us refer briefly to another 
source of probable com- 
petition for the American 
cow. In South Central 
Siberia, way to the east 
of the Ural Mountains, a 
vast dairy region was 
opening up just prior to 
the war. Butter exports 
from Russian Siberia grew 
from 5,000 poods in 1895 
to 4,500,000 poods in 1912. 
Silos were just beginning 
to come into use then. 
The leading food products 
concern in England is just 
perfecting a dried milk 
process which they sa 
“will drive the milk fe 
dler from the streets.” 
When Russia in Asia gets 
back into the production game, the butter and milk market of 
Europe may undergo a severe shake-up. 

Denmark, Holland and several other countries thereabouts 
would probably suffer a severe setback if this butter began to 
come in from other sources and they would naturally turn to 
the United States—the market Denmark tried out two years 
ago when her normal market in England was demoralized. 

Passing on further to the East, in our search for new agricul- 
tural developments, we find Manchuria, the source of much of 
the flood of soybean oil that has embarrassed us. This region 
about eight times the size of the state of lowa, has been open 
up only in the last few years and large areas of good lands are 
still unused. Manchurian farmers are turning to wheat growing 
and a year ago they produced a crop estimated at 100,000,000 
bushels. Most of this was 
exported. There seems to be 
considerable room for increased 
wheat acreage in that country, 
but after all u hundred million 
bushels more or less does not 
make such an important factor 
when thrown in with the world 
production amounting now to 
something like three billion 
bushels. 

The remaining Oriental 
countries might be entirely 
dismissed from our survey if 
it were not for their habit of 
always having some agricul- 
tural product to export, re- 
gardiess of how poor and 
needy their own people may be. 
In addition to soybeans, their 
chief exports that have wor- 
ried our American farmers are 
poultry products. You would 
scarcely expect eggs and dressed 
poultry to be shipped from 
China into our markets. But 
that is exactly what happened 
and in considerable quantity, 
too, until the tariff put a stop 
to this trade. China in common with India and Africa has been 
producing a great deal more cotton here of late, but most of 
the Chinese cotton is used at home. To a certain extent this 
reduces the demand for American cotton, of course, but the 
competition is not as direct nor as important as in several 
other countries. 

Sometimes it is said that the attemnts to push the production 
of cotton in other countries have (Continued on page 82 


potato market. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Korea, Manchuria and Formosa 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
twotrips around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 














OREA used to be ec alled 
K°: ‘The Hermit Nation’ 
because the people lived 
in walled cities and had but 
little to do with any outside 
nation. Only fifty years ago 
they had signboards along the 
highways upon which was 
written, “If you meet a for- 
eigner, kill him; he who has 
friendly relations with him is a 
For many years Korea was a sort of 
“No Man’s Land.” The Great Bear, China and Japan all 
wanted this territory. For awhile China seemed to have the 
right of way, but about thirty years ago —_ wrested the 
country from China and re ally opened it up to civilization. 
The name was changed to “Choseri.” 
The way the Japanese used the Koreans is one of the darkest 
blots on the pages of modern history, In spite of this, however, 
it would seem that the 





traitor to his country.” 


duced 3,789,500 tons of beans, 
While this bean has.been an 
important food in China for 
five thousand years, yet, 
strange as it may seem, we 
knew practically nothing about 
it until a few years ago. In 
south Manchuria alone there 
are about two hundred large 





bean mills in operation. They make various bean oils, bean 
cake and are now shipping it all over the world. 
But more acres are planted in kaoliang than in beans. This 


is something like our corn and they raise nearly two hundred 
million bushels of itannually. It makes good food for both man 
and beast. The stalk is also an important part. The outer 
leaves are woven into mats which are used for roofing stacks and 
even houses, while the stalk itself is used in fencing, house 
building, and even for fuel and pulp. 

More than five million tons of millet were grown in this 
country in 1920, nearly two 
million tons of corn, one 





coming of the Japanese was 
a blessing after all, for these 


people have made greater — 
progress in these thirty 
years than they did in a 


thousand vears before 
Korea is a little larger 
than the state of Minnesota 
and has a population of 
seventeen and one-half mil- 
Agriculture is the 
occupation of the 
than ten 


lions 
chief 


people and more 


and a half million acres are 
under cultivation As a 
rule, rude, old-fashioned 


farm implements are used 
The farmers are nearly all 
poor and live without many 
of the comforts of life. 

In spite of poverty the 
people seem to have a good 


They are a great people to play. Men love to hunt and 


time. 

swim. They have shown by = the greatest interest in Chris- 
tianity of any people in the Far East. They have some odd 
customs. No country has suc : a separation of the sexes. Even 


to this day men and women do not see each other in the same 
church building. They are separated from each other by a 
curtain but all see and listen to the same preacher. 

In Korea boys wear long hair, part it in the middle and braid 
it down the back. Men wear baggy-looking trousers, more like 
pillowcases than trousers. Poor 
people wear hats made of bamboo 
and rich people’s hats are made of 
horse hair. Rice is the chief product 
of the country. Wheat, barley and 

ovbeans are also raised extensive ly. 
Che silk industry is large and of late 
years they are growing a lot of 
cotton 

But perhaps the most up-to-date 
country in the Far East is Man- 
This is called ‘“The Garden 
most favored 
all the Far 
hundred 


churia 
of China,” 
ape ior agriculture in 
> It contains one 
eae square miles more terri- 
tory than the great state of Texas. 
{ts great, level plains are larger thar 
the whole of Korea. 

More than thirty-three million 
acres are cultivated in Manchuria, 


being the 





Entrance to the Togo pit 
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and a half million tons of 
barley and more than a 
million tons of wheat, so, 
you see, these Manchurians 
are real farmers. They also 
aised nearly seven million 
bushels of rice, thirty mil- 
lion pounds of hemp and 
jute, to say nothing of 
cotton, tobacco, buckwheat, 
sugar beets, potatoes and 
other products. 

The cultivation of silk 
was introduced into Man- 
churia from China about 
one hundred years ago and 
there are now nearly thir- 
teen thousand silk farms in 
operation. Livestock also 
thrives, for they have two 
and one-half million head of 
horses, two and one-half million sheep and goats, two million 
cattle, six million hogs, six hundred and twenty thousand mules 
and as many donkeys. , 

Coal was mined in Manchuria about six hundred years ago. 
She has one coal field ten miles long and two miles wide in which 
the veins = from seventy-eight to four hundred and eighty 
feet thick—by far the thickest coal veins in the world. It is 
estimated that there are one billion, two hundred million tons of 
coal in this one field. One railway company has $20,000,000 
invested in coal fields and employs 
thirty-five thousand workers. 

There are forty-five flour mills in 
Manchuria, a single one of which 
turns out seventeen thousand five 
hundred bags of flour daily. During 
1919, 1920 and 1921 more than a 
half-million tons of Manchurian 
flour was exported to Europe, but 
these were exceptional years, how- 
ever. One steel mill produces two 
hundred tons of pig iron a day, but 
there are perhaps other mills larger 
than this one. 

One cement company makes 
quarter of a million barrels of this 
product annually. Manchuria also 
has great starch factories, tobacco 
factories, oil and chemical com- 
panies, powder factories, match fac- 
tories, great lumber mills, hemp and 
fiber factories, fertilizer factories, 





of the Fushun colliery 








but there are forty-two and one-half 
million acres more awaiting develop- 
ment. This means as much as all 
the improved land in both Illinois 
and Indiana. This undeveloped land is bei ing reclaimed at the 
rate of one million acres per year. 

Methods of farming have changed but little for thousands of 
vears in the Far East but in Manchuria the past fifteen years 


Le ading 


have seen a transformation. Agricultural experiment stations 
have been instituted, modern methods taught the native 
farmers, new products have been introduced, and the fertility 
of the already rich soil has been greatly increased. 


Che greatest product is soybeans. In 1920 these farmers pro- 


soyhe ans and bean cakes 


paper mills, wool, and leather in 
dustries, and a single wooi-weaving 
factory has a capital of $2,500,000. 

This writer never visited a finer or more wonderful port city 
in the Far East than Bairen, which is near Port Arthur. Only 
a few years ago this was a small fishing village and it is now not 
only the gatew: iy to Manchuria but is the wonder city of the 
Orient. Its great bank buildings, magnificent public buildings, 
beautiful parks and boulevards, its splendid hotels, clubs, its 
well-paved streets and modern, up-to-date street car system, 
all make it one of the finest two hundred thousand population 
cities to be found anywhere. (Continued on page 98 











A PRACTICAL FARMHOUSE 


x f A Plan With Many Desirable Features 


By J. B. GORDON. 
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WONDER how many farm women have hunted thru thing in the whole kitchen is the breakfast nook, set in a 
| the pages of plan-books and magazines, trying to find sunny alcove. The ordinary kitchen table is not a good 
a really practical farmhouse! Did you ever search for place for meals; it gets cluttered with cooking things, and 
one, Mrs. Farmer? Well, then you know how desperately must be cleaned off, three 
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ird it is, to find what you want. There are plenty of times a day. Whereas 
eautiful pictures, showing so-called “farmhouses;”’ First the breakfast nook may 
it the plans are really nothing but town homes, after Scoumuse Floor be re-set right after each 
“You architects aren’t to be blamed for failing to POR f Plan meal, and left undis- 
us good farmhouse plans,’ writes one farm turbed until the next 
oman. “How can a city man, who has never rT SS meal-time. The work 
. : . é « r = Dewitt? : e 
| on a farm, know how to plan a farmhouse? am table is a separate piece 
fe can plan a perfect city house, perhaps; but py KITCHEN 2) of furniture; in my own 
dd as it may seem, a city or suburban house — kitchen, it has a zine- 
n't do at all, on the farm.” — covered top, and is set 
Now, I was a city architect, once; but for , $ on. ball-bearing casters. 
ears [chave lived on my own farm; so I think —_ Usually it stands in the 
| ought to know something about planning a : center of the _ kitchen 
rractical farmhouse. Whether I do or not, is DINING RM LIVING 2M floor but may be moved 
inother matter; however, here goes! Here is the fl 4 ate 4*19% around, as needed. e 
A dumb-waiter (mark 











cal kitehen neither too 
large nor too small and r overs, and so on, may be 
equipped with every put in it and lowered 
possible step-saving down to the cool cellar, 
convenience. Thereisno between meals; when 
pantry; instead, I have wanted, the whole thing 
provided ample cup- can be pulled up into the kitchen. There is one 
boards right at arm’s Los. 5 opening to the kitchen and another to the dining 
room so that food-stuffs may be put on or taken 


reach. One of these 
cupboards is built be- off from either room. 


plan I have made; let’s look it over, and see how ee 
vou like it, Mrs. Farmer. “D”’) is a very great 
First and foremost, I have tried to pian a practi- : step-saver, farm women 
_ tell me. Milk, meat, left- 























tween the dining room GED BEo EA The wash room is, of course, an absolute neces- 
sity in a farmhouse; a place for the men to come in 


and kitchen, with doors meu Ute 









































ack and front; it is |: , from the fields, wash up, and leave dirty’ wraps, 
finished like a side- Coy Steepeee muddy boots, etc. . 
board in the dining fr cscs love cos | The first floor bedroom is equally necessary, I 
room, Dishes, des- believe. In case of sickness, it saves many steps; 
serts, and $0 on, may be small children may be put down there, for a nap, 
be put on the shelves +———___— within hearing of mother; and the housewife may 
rom one room, and ere dart in there for a hasty “fix-up,” if she sees 
left there until you Floor guests coming up the lane. 

want to take them off, Pim I think you can easily understand and appreciate 
trom the other side; the other items of the first and second floor plans, 
this means a lot less Mrs. Farmer; and I wonder what you think of 


trotting ‘n and out, of course. The sink is right beneath them? Is this a Practical Farmhouse, or isn’t it? 


the window giving good light and an interesting view, 

aad 4 ‘chwaghi 0 > sinks Editor's Note:—We can furnish blue prints of the house for $2 per 
luring the drudgery of dishwashing. Te many’ I =< set. Write to Farmhouse Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Towa. 
ut on an inside wall—dark and depressing. Notice sagen | y= check or money.order for $2 and ask for plane No. 3080. beh So 
that are are tw ai ards: e irtv dishes anc not furnish specifications nor material lists, ause your local builder 
iat there are two drainboards; one for dirty dishes a can prepare these to suit’ your local conditions. It requires a week or 


the other for washed ones, Perhaps the most convenient more to obtain plans. 
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,GRAIN FOR SHEEP 

How nich grain should I feed sheep 
running on stubble and corn stalks. There 
is some clover in a field they can get at 
which I expect to plow in the spring.— 
N. A. C., Mo. 

A pound and a half or so of grain daily 
with legume hay when the bulk of pas- 
turage is gone will carry your sheep thru. 
Provide good shelter to protect the sheep 
from fall and winter rains. The shelter 
need not be tight all around, but it should 
protect the sheep from rains and snow so 
their fleeces will not become water-soaked. 


NOT SAN JOSE 


I am sending you a sample of bark that 
one of my neighbors says is covered with 
San Jose scale. What is your opinion? 
The trees are dying.—D. W., lowa. 

The scale you submitted to us for identi- 
fication is not San Jose scale, but oyster 
shell scale. San Jose scale is indicated by 
thickly encrusted small circular gray 
scales. However, you should spray your 
trees to get rid of the oyster shell seale or 
oyster shell bark louse, as it is sometimes 
called. Spray just before the buds open, 
using a good dormant spray. Whatever 
spray you use, be sure to follow directions 
carefully, and by all means, spray 
thoroly. Incidentally, San Jose scale has 
not been reported so far north in your 
state 

VARIETIES FOR DAKOTA HOME 
ORCHARDS 


We get much benefit from the paper, 
but there is one way you could help your 
Dakota subscribers. Tell us what varie- 
ties of fruit trees to order for the home 
orchard.—Mrs. R. C. 8., 8S. Dak. 

The horticultural society of your state 
has recommended a list of fruits for plant- 
ing in your state. For your convenience, 
and the convenience of others living in 
those sections where hardiness is one of the 
important factors in fruit plants, we are 
glad to list a few of the hardier varieties 
which should give good results. Among 
the apples, Hibernal, Wealthy, Pattens, 
Duchess, Anisim, Longfield, and Tetofsky, 
are hardy; also the crabs, Whitney, and 
Florence. Plums should be on American 
roots, and of the newer ones the Opata, 
Sapa, Hanska, and Waneta are recom- 
mended by your station, and also the old 
American varieties Wolf, Wyant, De 
Soto, and Forest Garden. Plant Beta 
grapes. They are hardy enough to go 
thru the winter without covering. If you 
are willing to lay them down and cover 
with earth the Concord, Moore’s Early, 
Worden, and equally high quality varie- 
ties may be tried. Latham red raspberries 
should be successful for you, tho protection 
would help with them. Perfection is a 
good variety of currants to plant, and 
Downing for gooseberries. You will not 
go far wrong on the old Senator Dunlap 
for your strawberries. 


ADD MINERALS TO SOYBEANS 

Your articles interested me in soybeans 
so I planted some last spring, now have 
four hundred bushels of them. I am going 
to feed these to my hogs, to supplement 
the corn. My question is, can I get away 
from tankage altogether? I have no skim- 
milk this year as I am now selling whole 
milk G. R. P., Ill 

Your question is one which has been 
pretty well answered by 
carried out at the Indiana station 
found that soybeans, with mineral sup- 
made cheaper and faster gain 
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experiment | 
It was| as spring planted berries, depends very 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stampisenciosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa. 











corn. However, without mineral supple- 
ment,-soybeans alone with corn were not 
as economical as tankage, considering 
cost and rate of gain. The best mineral 
mixture, according to the experimental 
evidence in these trials, is one consisting 
of ten parts wood ashes, ten parts sixteen 
percent acid phosphate, and one part com- 
mon salt, all by weight. Another mixture 
which ranked close to this one is composed 
of ten parts of finely ground limestone, ten 
parts sixteen percent acid phosphate and 
one part common salt by weight. In some 
of the lots wood ashes and acid phosphates 
were fed alone as supplements to soybeans 
and corn, but while each improved the 
ration the best results were had by the 
mixture. The soybeans should be ground 
and fed free choice, along with corn, and 
the mineral mixture in sélf-feeders. From 
the results of these trials and others, as 
well as the experience of many individual 
farmers, it evident there should be 
wider use of properly supplemented soy- 
bean and corn rations. 


is 





GETTING RID OF COCKROACHES 

Please tell us how to rid a place of 
cockroachex—Mrs. C. L. W., Ohio. 

From the moment you observe the 
cockroach for the first time, start the war 
onthem. Dust powdered borax into every 
nook and cranny, along water pipes, etc., 
where the roaches naturally run. 


AVOID ALFALFA NEMATODE 

I have to buy more hay than I can raise. 
I had expected to get alfalfa from another 
county, and now I hear there is an alfalfa 
disease (nematode) there that is dangerous 
to alfalfa fields. Would there be danger of 
introducing nematode into my fields thru 
use of hay that might carry it?—R. T. B., 
Colo. 

Alfalfa nematode is a very serious alfalfa 
pest. The pest spreads readily, even by 
means of implements used in the fields. 
Where the disease is established, crop 
rotation is the only means of control and 
alfalfa should not be grown on the field for 
a period of three or four years. We would 
urge you to avoid danger of introducing 
the alfalfa nematode into your com- 
munity. Alfalfa from an infested district 
should not be shipped out of the district 
where it is grown. 


SOME GARDEN AND FRUIT PROB- 
LEMS 


We have a garden fifty by one hundred 
fifty feet, part of which is planted in 
black raspberries and strawberries. Would 
you tell me how much lime I will need 
for same? Should lime be used on a lawn 
when grass is already sown? Will straw- 
berries planted in the fall do as well as 
spring planted berries? If so, when should 
they be planted? 

How much of the year’s growth of 
grapes should be cut away; they were 
just planted this spring?—Mrs. E. A., Mo. 

Four hundred fifty pounds of air 
slaked lime should be plenty for liming 
your garden. Lime may be used on a 
lawn, even after grass has been sown and 
if the grass is up. 

Thru your section, strawberries are 
frequently planted in the fall. However, 
whether they will do better or as well 


much on the season. Where you desire 
to set plants in August or September 


nkage as a sole supplement with | or a little later, with-the ‘idea of getting 








some fruit the next year, only the strong- 
est field plants should be used. Potte«! 
plants are often used. 

Pruning of the grapes should be de- 
layed until late next winter when the 
amount of wood to be removed -will be 
determined both by the amount of winter- 
killing which has taken place, if there is 
any, and the system of pruning which 
you employ. If you employ the more 
usual system of pruning, you can get a 
sufficient crop of grapes from the vines 
by leaving four canes on each vine with 
ten or twelve buds on each cane. 

We would suggest that you write to 
the United States department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a bulletin 
on handling and pruning grapes. 


AXLE GREASE ON TREES 


What about the use of axle grease on 
young apple trees to protect them against 
rabbits? I have heard it would do the 
work, and I have also heard it would kil! 
the trees.—F. G. W., Ind. 

We would generally recommend much 
care in the selection of an axle grease for 
the prevention of rabbit injury. We know 
of cases where grease has killed trees 
Much depends, it seems, on the sort of 
grease employed. We would much prefer 
to use tree protectors. Coal tar and lin- 
seed oil has been recommended but w: 
know the mixture has killed trees, so do 
not use that. We like limesulphur much 
better, and recommend its use even tho 
it must be applied several times during 
the winter. Limesulphur may be applied 
as a wash at any time to the trunks of an) 
trees and it will not injure the tree. Lime- 
sulphur sediment may also be used effec- 
tively, and if you have the sediment on 
hand by all means use it. Do not risk the 
axle grease except in an experimental way. 


LIGHTNING RODS ARE EFFECTIVE 


Do lightning rods protect buildihgs 
enough to warrant their cost?—B. C. C., 
Kans. 

Basing our opinion on reports from un- 
biased investigation, we believe lightning 
rods properly installed are worth their 
cost, but a poorly and improperly in- 
stalled system is worse than useless. It is 
a fire risk instead of a protection. In Iowa 
ninety-eight percent efficiency is reported 
for lightning rod protection. In Indiana 
in 1916 according to a report from the 
experiment station. sixty times as many 
losses were reported from unrodded build- 
ings as on buildings equipped with proper 


rods. The same report mentions also the 
fact that an Ontario investigator found 
that out of seven thousand unrodded 


buildings thirty-seven were struck by 
lightning, while of the same number 
properly rodded but two were struck. 


SELECT YOUR SEED CORN 


I have made it a practice to hang a box 
on the side of my wagon into which I throw 
my eorn for seed as I husk out. This year 
I expect to have a corn harvester in the 
field. How am I going to be sure of getting 
the seed corn I want?—H. J. N., Nebr. 

As soon as the husks are dry, go thru the 
field with a sack swung over your shoulder 
and pick twice as many good, sound, 
mature ears of corn as you will need for 
next year’s planting. This way you will 
be able to get the best possible seed for 
your conditions. You will be able to pick 
and cure your seed corn before freezing 
weather, so you will be better off than you 
were when hand harvesting your corn. 
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Because of the merit of his interpretations and the 
beauty of his voice, Werrenrath ranks among the great 
artists of today, and heis a Victor artist because his Victor 
Records exactly parallel his public performances. Among 
his twenty-two Victor Red Seal Records are: 


Singte-faced Double-faced 





Gypsy Love Song (from ‘‘The Fortune Teller’’) | 64897 $1.00 

Duna 64863 1.00 } 544 $1.59 
© Herodiade—Vision Fugitive 74610 1.50 
Townsend 


WERRENRATH —Victor Artist 


Being a Victor artist not only means making Victor 
Records but approving them before they are issued. That 
Alda has fifty-one numbers in her Victor repertoire is 
convincing evidence of the great soprano’s confidence 
in the fidelity of Victor Records. Hear these selections: 









(Si faced Double-facd 
Ave Maria (with Elman) a i 75 he 
Angel’s Serenad ith El - 
-" pene (eSer aay 89130 8} Seed 53.09 
Carissima p 
e 66036 1.00 ) 
wees Wass _. Daddy 66152 1.00 } wc 
Underwood Deep River (with Orpheus Quartet) 64687 1.00 527 1.50 
64908 1.00 } 7 


ALDA —Victor Artist By the Waters of Minnetonka 


Heifetz is numbered with the really great among 
violinists. Every one of his thirty-six records is a perfect 
transcription of his art—and for that reason Heifetz is a 
Victor artist. Some of his records are: 


; “Single-faced Double-faced 
Nocturne in E Flat 
Symphonie Espagnole—Andante( Fourth Movement) 74616 $1.50 } 6156 $2.00 
La Ronde des Lutins a 1.50 
Scherzo Tarantelle 7O79. 1.59 6159 2.00 
, », | 74562 1.50 
Valse (from “‘Serenade for String Orchestra’’) 74635 1.50 
Sérénad Mélancolique 74711 1.50 ; 6155 2.00 





© 
Horner 


HEIFETZ —Victor Artist 





It does make a difference when Victor products 
are used together—play the above Victor Records 
on this Victrola and note the superior tone quality. 
The Victrola No. 405 is fully equipped with the 
Victor tapering tone-arm, goose-neck sound-box 
connection, improved Victrola No. 2 sound-box and 
the simple, reliable Victor motor. Cabinet of 
highest grade materials, Carving done by hand. 
The Victrola is a purchase for a lifetime—it is built 
to last and to give lasting satisfaction. 


The Victrola instrument line includes twenty 
other models—$25 and up—all specially designed 
for particular purposes. 


Victrola No. 405 
Spring motor, $250 
Electric, $290 
Walnut 





400. Lis Oc? Grn 


Sas wasters voce” LOOK under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks, 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 














SUCCESSFUL SOIL BUILDING 


INE years ago Dan Purdy of 
Holmes county, Ohio, took a farm 
that was abused by twenty years of 

tenant farming till it produced very little 
and now he dares boast of a soil that brings 
crops of which he need not be ashamed. 
In these nine years Mr. Purdy has not 
only built up a productive soil but has 
also built an entire new set of buildings, 
modernly equipped and lighted. An 
electric system furnishes light and sup- 
plies power for washing, separating milk 
and automatically draws water from the 
well when needed. 

Mr. Purdy saw the need of lime when 
he took charge of the farm and applied 
two tons peracre of ground limestone to 
all the tillable land on the farm. With 
the tillable land limited,“he realized that 
a short rotation was necessary if he ex- 
pected to build it up, so he turned to a 
three-year rotation of corn, wheat and 
clover. 

As soon as his wheat is cut he begins to 
apply manure to the young clover. This 
aids the fall growth of clover and also 
protects it thru the winter. It also in- 
creases the yield of both hay and seed the 
following year. By the time he is ready 
to plow the clover sod for corn there is an 
application of sixteen tons of manure on 
the soil. This is mostly well-rotted and is 
immediately available to the young corn. 
Just before planting corn Mr. Purdy 
applies 100 pounds acid phosphate with 
the grain drill. This gives the ground an 
additional cultivation and distributes the 
phosphate over the entire surface covered 
by the corn roots. 

Uses Lime and Clover 

In the fall the wheat is drilled in without 
working up the groundif it is loose enough, 
otherwise it must be cut up enough to 
cover the wheat thoroly. Mr. Purdy 
advocates and practices harrowing and 
drilling across the corn rows to level up 
the surfare of the fields. When drilling 
the wheat, he applies 250 to 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre. He never 
sows more than two quarts of timothy 
per acre, as this allows the clover to pre- 
dominate Legumes have played a 
prominent part in the building up of this 
farm in nine years, and clover was the 
leading legume. This was made possible 
only by Mr. Purdy’s having started with 

liberal application of lime. Besides 
he raises ay acre or so of soybeans 

This is fed to his stock. 


clover. 


for hay 


Mr. Purdy states that wheat should be 
harrowed in the spring “Harrow it 
seross the drill marks,” he says. One 
year he drilled fertilizer in his wheat in 
the spring with the grain drill. It was 
clearly a help to the wheat. He clips the 
wheat stubble each fall to prevent the 


clover from going to seed. 

Deep plowing has been a decided factor 
in building up the Purdy farm. The 
owner says that he likes to see a little of 
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Tentire year, or at least till the new corn, were planted to corn alone. The planting 


lis ready to cut for feeding. 


Bran and | rate of the corn was the same all thru the 


oilmeal or cottonseed meal are fed as| field, the only difference being the ab- 


supplements to the silage. 


sence of the beans in the four row strips 


Cream is sold and the skimmilk is fed | After the corn was up the field was culti- 


|to the pigs. Mr. Purdy lives within a 
|short distance of the stockyards and 
| whenever he needs feeders he goes to the 
| yards and picks out what he wants. He 
|} generally purchases enough to keep the 
milk supply consumed. 

Mr. Purdy’s experience in building up 
the soil of this farm is identical with that 
of any farmer who will begin at the right 
end. He used foresight. He realized that 
lime was. the element that lacked in great- 
est amount and that without lime other 
elements could not and would not do their 
full duty. Another thing that aided him 
was the short rotation. Too many farm- 
ers try to improve soil by running long ro- 
tations. This is a mistake. Mr. Purdy 
believes that his shorter rotation has made 
him more money and has given him far 
better results than if he had used a five- 
year rotation and plowed more often. His 
fertile soil which nine years ago was next 
to barren and the fine set of buildings 
that he has erected support his assertions. 
—W. E. F., Ohio. 


ARE SOYBEANS ROBBERS? 

D° SOYBEANS take enough plant 
“food from the soil to decrease the 
yield of corn, when corn and soybeans 
are planted together? Is this decrease in 
corn balanced by the [extra feed gained 
from the soybeans? 

Farmers all over the cornbelt have 








been asking these questions in regard to 
soybean growing. Both of these questions 
and many others can be answered by the 
results of the following experiment, 
carried out by the writer.- To be sure, 
the Iowa experiment station has carried 











soybeans more than offsets the 
in yield of corn, 





out many such tests on the experiment 
farm, but it was desired to secure results 


'from the different sections of the state. 


the yellow clay come each plowing, since | 


the soil is plowed only once in three years. 
He says there is more chance for weeds in 


For this reason the experiment station 
offered to send soybean seed to farmers 
who were willing to cooperate with the 
station in determining the value of soy- 
beans with corn. One bushel of seed was 
sent to each farmer wishing to carry on 
the test. The farmer was asked to pay 
only enough to cover the cost of transpor- 
tation, packing, ete. 

The plot of ground selected by the 


a three-year rotation than in a five-year | writer for this test had been in clover the 


rotation, but that the weeds show up | previous year. 


It was spring plowed and 


only in seasons when there is a short crop. | the usual preparation was given to the 


Manure has been 
building up this farm 


the greater part of the manure. To Mr. 


Purdy dairying and soil-building are in-| used for the planting. 


separable. companions. He keeps only 


a deeided help in | seedbed. 


A dairy supplies | planted in checkrows about May 20th. A} 
| oil may be poured back to flush the case. 


corn and beans were 


The 


a soybean attachment was 
In order to have 
some rows planted in corn alone the at- 


planter with 


purebred sires and is building up a splen-| tachment was thrown out of gear for a 


did herd of milkers 


8x27 feet. Silage is fed practically the 


The barn is equipped | complete round. 
with two silos, one being 9x20 the other| several places in the field. 


This was repeated in 
Thus, there 
| were several strips of four rows each that 


| pounds or 





For silage or hogging down, the 2 alue of the | 
reduction | 





vated in the usual manner with a shovel 
cultivator. 

At harvesting time the writer went thru 
the field and marked the four-row strips. 
Four of these strips were then selected 
so as to be as nearly representative of the 
entire field as possible. Following this, 
fifty hills were counted off and marked in 
one of the outside rows of the four-row 
strips. Fifty hills were then marked off 
in the row next to this containing corn and 
soybeans. This was repeated in all four 
plots, care being exercised that the row of 
corn and beans was the next row beside 
the slected row of corn alone. In counting 
off the required hills, fifty consecutive 
hills were taken, regardless of the number 
of stalks in each hill. The corn in each 
fifty-hill section was then husked and 
carefully weighed. The object of this was 
to determine the amount of decrease, if 
any, that was caused by the soybeans 
growing in the corn hills. 

How Beans Effect Corn 

It was found that the average weight of 
the corn husked from the fifty hills in the 
row of corn alone was 85.26 pounds, while 
the average weight of the corn from the 
fifty hills in the row of corn and beans was 
78.14 pounds. This gives a difference of 
7.12 pounds for the fifty hills in favor of 
the corn planted alone. Figuring for the 
difference that would have been caused in 
an acré at that rate, it was found that the 
corn planted alone would yield 5,716 
pounds or 81.66 bushels while the corn 
planted with soybeans would yield 5,238 
74.8 bushels. Subtracting 
these weights it was found that the soy- 
beans in the corn hills caused a decrease 
in yield of 478 pounds or 6.8 bushels per 
acre. At 55 cents a bushel, the prevailing 
price at the time, 6.8 bushels would 
amount to $3.75. This would be the dif- 
ference in the return from just the corn 
from an acre in the two different plots. 

The additional value of the soybeans 
from an acre in the mixed plot would 
many times more than balance up the 
difference in the value of the corn. 

As to the value of the soybeans for 
hogging down, it was found that the hogs 
would clean up the soybeans long before 
the corn was cleaned up. This was espe- 
cially true where the hogs were turned 
in before the bean pods were ripe. 

It was found that where the corn was 
intended for silage the amount of silage 
from an acre was from five to eight percent 
more where soybeans were grown than 
where corn was grown alone. In addition 
to the increased amount of silagé there 
must also be considered the increased 
feeding value of the silage, due to the 
protein added by the soybeans, thus 
making a better blanced ration than the 
silage from corn alone. 

The varieties of soybeans used for this 
experiment were black eyebrow and 
manchu.—A. J. M., lowa. 


DOUBLE THE TRACTOR’S LIFE 
AFTER « tractor handles a load for 
thirty-five hours, six percent of the 
lubricating oil will be kerosene that has 
been forced past the pistons, according to 
J.C. Wooley of Missouri. And when oil 
has reached such a state of dilution its 
lubricating qualities are almost lost. 
A tractor forced to operate on such oil 
wears out very rapidly. 
Careful investigations show that the 
crank-case should be drained after three 
or four days of work. The cleanest of the 


After it has been drained out, refill with 
new oil. The old oil is useful in the hog 
and poultry houses. 





Soybeans balance the ration for cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. 
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Inch by inch,the And stitch by stitch, 


WEAR of 
CLOTHCRAFT 
is 






‘ 





Not a single inch of fabric getsintoa 
CLOTHCRAPT garment until it is 
thoroughly tested for tensile 
STRENGTH (as pictured here) for 
weave, color, etc., to safeguard the 
quality and WEAR that the CLOTH- 
CRAFT Guarantee insures you. 





And that is 
why 


CLOTHCRAFT 
gives a VALUE that 
cannot be duplicated 
by any other method 


of manufacture. 


“ $9.50 


T$29.50, CLOT HCRAFT “5130” 
Serge is this Fall’s great clothing 
value! 


Upwards of 200,000 men will wear 
it this season. They are either men 
who have worn CLOTHCRAFT 
before, and from experience know its 
value, or friends of those men, who 
have seen how CLOTHCRAFT 
wears and keeps its good looks! 

They are not men who are seeking low 
prices only... but men who want value for 
what they pay... quality, economy, wear, 
lasting good looks and satisfaction. And 
they are men who know that $29.50 does 
not represent the market valuation of 


made sure of: | GOOD LOOKS 








permanengy of 
SHAPE and 


is built in: = 


Stitch by stitch, the SHAPE 
is put in TO STAY. It is this 
scientific, stitch-by- 
stitch building of 
CLOTHCRAFT 
that gives lasting 


OOD LOOKS |! 





CPE =~ 
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CLOTHCRAFT ... so much as it does 
represent the capacity of the CLOTHe- 
CRAFT plant, with its scientific manufac. 
turing methods, to lower the cost of making 
» «+ and thus lower the price YOU pay! 

Offered in “5130” Blue, Gray or Brown 
Serge, at $29.50. Also, in Sport Models at 
$32.50. A heavier weight, “4130” De Luxe 
Serge, at $36.50. 

The complete CLOTHCRAPFT line in- 
cludes a great variety of fancy fabrics in 
suits and overcoats, priced from $22.50 to 
$45.00. = 

Write for the new Serge Folder which shows 
samples of fabrics and styles. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO, 
2168 West 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


At the CLOTHCRAFT Store in Your Town 


CLOTHCRAFT 


FIFTY- ONE THIRTY 






a LF vx! 
a EEE 


clothing 


3130" 


lowered: 





Nothing illustrates so well the 
walue that is built into a 
CLOTHCRAFT “5130” 

dard Serge Suit as the: 
Drenching Test pictured here.. 


A “5130” Serge, is drenched! 
in water, removed, dried and! 
pressed ... without the slight- 
est change in color, shrinkage 
ot loss of shape. 


And garment by garment, 
| the COST is 


For CLOTHCRAFT is made in the largest single 
lant in America ... a wonderful plant, 
equipped as no other tailoring plant is, to use the 
most economical and scientific tailoring methods 
...and to turn the many savings thus made into 
a lower price to YOU. 


SERGE 


AMERICA'S STANDARD SUIT FOR MEN.AND YOUNG MEN 

















THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
BUSINESS SITUATION 


August forecasts indicate a yield of 
wheat 8 percent less than last year. Corn 
remains the same. Potatoes show a de- 


cline of 16 percent. Cotton an incr-sse of 
17 percent. The commercial appic crop 
yromises an output 6 percent greater than 


ast season and peaches 17 percent less. 

Industrial production is continuing «at a 
high rate. In the first seven months of 
1923 the output of automobiles almost 
equaled the output for the record year 
1922. Total production for this year 
promises to be four million cars which is 
about one-third of the automobiles in use 
at the beginning of the year. 

Building expenditures the first six 
months of 1923 have been 32 percent more 
than for the corresponding period of 1922. 
Prices of building materials during this 
period averaged 24 percent higher than 
the same months last year. 

Freight car loadings are at high levels 
except for grain and grain products. Rail- 
roads have added to their equipment and 
are meeting the demands made upon 
them without the congestion of a year ago. 

Mail order sales, January to July this 
year, are 37 percent above the same 
months in 1922. 

Foreign Trade 

Total exports in dollars for the twelve 
months ending June, 1923, were 5 percent 
over the previous year while imports 
jumped 45 percent. Pork exports, in 
volume, were 18 percent greater this year; 
wheat exports were 20 percent less; cotton 
22 percent less; tobacco practically the 
same. 

European money, with the exception of 
England, Holland and Sweden, is quoted 
lower than last year. 

Money and Credit 

Interest rates on four to six months 
commercial paper have made a steady 
advance since the low point of 4.25 percent 
in July, 1922, the rate now standing at 
5.19 percent. The rate in August, 1920, 
at the beginning of the depression, was 
8.25 percent. 

Prices 

The latest figure on farm purchasing 
power, as published by the United States 
department of agriculture, is 71 compared 
with 72 for a year ago. For the first half 
of 1923 the figure averaged 69 compared 
with 72 for the same period last year. 

Prices of many rood cere are improving. 
Cattle, hogs and lambs are higher than a 
year ago. Wool is holdingeven. Dairy 
and poultry products are stronger. Corn 
is 25 cents higher. Wheat, altho below 
the average for last year, is the same 
price as for the corresponding date a year 
previous. Cotton is 3 cents higher. 
Potatoes have taken a big jump. 

Out of 25 commodities, 17 are above a 
year ago; 5 are below and 2 remain un- 
changed. Compared with last month, 
17 are higher and 7 lower.—Research 
Dept. A. F. B. F : 


GETTING RID OF WILD ONIONS 


A prominent farmer in the rich soils of 
the Missouri bottoms has been troubled 
with wild onions in some of his fields and 
on inquiry to the experiment station has 
learned of a remedy which he is now 
following. 

“The wild onion, or often called garlic 
or crow garlic,” they said “is not a simple 
weed to eradicate—not because of any 
especial persistence, but because of its 
numerous means of multiplication. It 


spreads in three ways, by means of seeds, 
by bulbils formed on the flowering head 
and by ‘offsets’ from subterranean bulb. 

“This weed is most troublesome on the 
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heavy soils, especially gumbo and bottom 
lands, tho it may occur on other soils and 
easily become abundant enough to ruin 
crops by crowding, to say nothing of its 
giving flavor to milk from cows eating it 
or the taint it gives flour milled from wheat 
containing it. 

Chemical treatments will not suffice to 
exterminate garlic and little success will 
be had from cutting off the heads, pulling 
up the plants, deep plowing, or even burn- 
ing over the soil. About the only hope 
lies in loosening the soil or putting it down 
to grass. Deep rooted crops to open the 
soil helps some, but putting the soil to 
grass, pasturing closely and keeping it in 
such a condition for a few years is about 
the only hope of exterminating this weed 
nuisance. Experiments on exterminating 
the garlic by putting to grass have been 
common enough to warrant recorfmend- 
ing this as the cure for this weed.”— 
W. A. A., Mo. 


HANDY BARN YARD ARRANGE- 
MENT 


Two limiting factors as regards the 
labor necessary in caring for livestock are 
system of work and convenient arrange- 
ment of the farm buildings. The accom- 
panying illustrations show a handy 
arrangement of the farmyard on a well- 
kept, up-to-date stock and dairy farm. 





rc 





The large barn on the right is the horse 
and beef cattle barn, with the scale house 
in the foreground.. The beef cattle side 
opens into the roomy, well-drained lot 
shown in the lower right of the picture. 
This lot is further provided with a sun 
shelter shown to the lower left of the phote. 
This lot also opens into the dairy barn. 

A well-lighted and convenient altho 
inexpensive dairy barn for thirty cows 
and the herd bull is shown on the extreme 
left of the photograph. Behind this barn 
are three yards or lots for the dairy cattle, 
herd bull and the work stock of the fatm. 
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A large windmill and storage tank fur- 
nish water to all the lots and the natural 
lay of the land provides ample drainage for 
the yards. 

These well-planned and well-painted 
buildings add greatly to the convenience 
of the livestock work and are a valuable 
asset to the farm.—D. G., N. C. 
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THE FARM FEED GRINDER 


The farmer who feeds livestock such 
as hogs, cattle, dairy cows or any kind of 
poultry, should consider the use of a feed 
grinder for the farm. Especially should 
he think it over carefully if located miles 
from a grist or feed mill. 

I have found that a grinder pays. I’ve 
been using one for about three years. It 
is an eight-inch burr which is about big 
enough for the average farm tractor or 
engine. Where there is no power on the 
farm, it is a question, but power on most 
farms can be utilized in more ways than 
one for belt work. > 

My grinder will handle about thirty 
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bushels of ground oats an hour and more 
of corn and cobmeal. Speed and power 


and condition of the grain make a lot of 
difference. My tractor will use about 
three quarts of gasoline per hour and 
probably two quarts of oil a day. The 
depreciation for this work is little. But 
when one considers the total expense of 
owning the grinding outfit and the cost of 
using it there is a good comparison be- 
tween that and taking the grinding to a 
custom mill. 
Makes a Saving 

It now costs us ten cents a sack for 
grinding. It is hard to estimate what it 
costs me to do my own grinding. I also 
do some for my neighbors. But | know it 
costs much less. For fuel it probably will 
cost two cents a bag. For my time it 
would cost about the same but I would 
have to spend that time anyway and also 
pay the ten cents asack if I went to the 
mill. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction in 
being able to have the feed ground wien- 
ever it is needed. I can grind between 
jobs with my outfit. Outside of milking 
I can keep the grinder busy while doing 
the regular farm chores. Fill the hopper 
and feed the pigs. Fill it again and take 
care of the horses, and so on. I keep all 
the ground feed I can in bins because it 
saves sacking but some I have to sack. | 
expect to put a sacking attachment on the 
grinder soon. This will save a lot of time 
and bother and muss on the floor. 

Contrary to what_I believe is a general 
belief, the feeding of ground feed is not 
always a paying proposition. I doubt if it 

ays to grind for pigs when fattening. 

hey will gain faster but about as much 
as they add in gain is offset by the grind- 
ing cost. When horses are old and teeth 
are apt to be bad, it pays, I think, to grind 
for them. I know it pays to grind for 
cows and I feed grain in no other way. I 
also know that it pays to grind oats, corn 
and wheat for the mash hoppers for the 
chickens. One cannot get a satisfactory 
egg production without it. 

The location of the grinder ought to be 
well thought over. I’ve changed mine 
since the first time. It should be where 
the belt will not interfere with the handling 
of the grains to be ground. It ought to be 
in the corner or side of the room to be out 
of the way when not in use. It can be set 
many times so that the grain is carried 
from the supply to the grinder and then on 
to where you store it. Many farmers 
make this trip twice as far as necessary. 
But usually planning will overcome it. I 
had to cut a trap door for the belt and 
also a door to the corncrib but I feel that 
the outfit is as handy as it can be now. 


If the grinder can be set so the power can 
be kept in the dry it will allow many rainy 
hours to be used for the grinding job. 
However, grinding can be Gas at night 
gi chore time if necessary.—E. R., 

Yhio. 


SAVING ROOTS FOR SHEEP 


I have grown a good crop of mangels 
and as I have to move the first of October 
I will have no place to store them. I 
move to another farm with no cave or 
cellar. How would you suggest I keep 
these, as I want to feed them to stock?— 
E. K. L., Ohio. 


Select a well-drained location on which 
a several inches of straw. Pile up 
the roots on this in a cone-shaped heap. 
Cover with a few inches of straw, laying 
the straw at the top carefully so it may 
be drawn up about a foot and tied there 
for a ventilator. Throw over all the heap, 
except the portion reserved at the top for 
ventilation, three or four inches of earth, 
increasing the thickness as the weather 
becomes colder. Several piles like this 
will be better than one, as they can be 
opened separately and fed out with less 
danger of loss thru 
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Gamble? 


How a motorist with ‘‘no head 


for mechanics’’ 
right oil for his car 


can choose the 








Mechanically-minded motorists have been quick to 


appreciate the superiority of Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


But 


perhaps you are not mechanically minded. If so, the follow- 
ing hints from impartial sources may help you to choose 
the scientifically correct oil for your car. 


(1) The individual recommendations in 
the Vacuum Oil Company Chart of 
Recommendations have n okayed by 
465 individual automotive manufacturers 
—ineluding the leading automobile 
engine builders, automobile, motor truck, 
farm tractor, motorcycle manufacturers 
and manufacturers of farm lighting units. 

(2) In automotive engineering circles 

he Vacuum Oil Company is recognized 
as tne world’s leading specialist in lubri- 
cation. 

(3) From coast to coast, reliable 
garages and auto supply houses feature 


HEN you remember 

that most oils cost less 
by the gallon than Gargoyle 
Mobiloil—you know that 
Gargoyle Mobiloil must be 
cheaper by the year to have 
won such outstanding leader- 
ship. 


And such is the case. 


TRACTOR 
LUBRICATION 
The correct engine lubri- 
cant for the FORDSON 
TRACTOR is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB” in sum- 
mer and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil *‘A”’ in winter. 
he correct [oil 
for all other 
tractors is speci- 
fed in our 
Chart. Ask for 
it at your 

dealer's. 


CARGO!» 
Mobiloil 


Gargoyle Mobiloil and hang the Com- 
plete Chart on their walls. No other oil 
is sold by such a large percentage of the 
better garages. 


(4) Gargoyle Mobiloil is used the 
world over—has proved its quality and 
economy under extreme heat and cold, 
and over wretched road condition’ in 
foreign lands that are rarely duplicated 
in this country. 


(5) The majority of calls for oil by 
name are calls for Gargoyle Mobiloil. No 
other three oils combined are asked for 
so often. 


Don’t say, “Give give me 
a quart of oil.” Ask for 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. Make 
the chart your guide. If 
your car is not listed in the 
partial Chart shown here, 
see the complete Chart at 
your dealers or address our 
nearest branch for our book- 
let, “Correct Automobile 


Lubrication.” 


Fair Retail Price 
30¢ a Quart 
When the dealer sells a 
uart of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
‘or less than 30c, he does 
not make his fair, reason- 
able profit. 

Lower prices often ac- 
company substitution of 
low-quality oil ot geonins 

Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Prices are slight- 
fy higher in Can- 
ada, the Sout h- 
west, and the Far 
West. 


Make the chart your guide 
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J correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


How to 
Chart: 


Where different grades are recommended for sum 
and winter use, the winter recommendation sh 
be followed during the entire period when 
temperatures may be expenenced. 

This Chart of Recommendations is ¢ 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board o 


Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 
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NAMES OF ’ 
AUTOMOBILES AND : es 5 | 
MOTO! UcK s € 
JTOR TRUCKS ele é 
Ais A 
Buick A Arc} Are 
Cadilla A A 4 A A A 
Chalmers Al A A ALAA 
Chandler Sux A jArc4 Arc jArc. Arc jArc Are jArc Are 
Chevrolet (8 cy ALA 
| A jAre | 
tAre Arc jAre Arc jAre A Are Arc JA Ar 
| A Arc] A Are] A jAr A As 
A jane] A [Are] A JA A lAre 
ALALA|LALALAJLATALAILA 
A ‘Are JA Ave JAre ‘Are |Are Arc JAce A 
A \Ar A An | A iAr A Ar AA 
» cA A Ar 
x A;}AILALA 
Fuee A Ae A Ar A \Ar A Are A iArc 
Ford FILET EL E/E EL EEL E/E 
E/E;E/E/ELEJE\EIE\E 
Frank BB BB/SB/ BB} A;A}A/AILA/LA 
Gardner A A | A \Ar A jAre A jAre 
Gr Ar Are Ar Arc 
Hay A lArc| A A lAre| A Are] A \Ar 
AlALALAILALA 
CS A A A A A 4 4 
Hudson 4 x A A A Ar A Ar Arc Are JA Arc 
Hupmob A jArc] A |A AA A iArc| A Are 
Interna a A \Ar A jAr A ‘Arc] A |Are] A jAre 
ower? A \Ar A \Arc 
‘ordan Arc .|Are JAre. Are jAre jAre JAre Are jAre Are 
elly Spriagheid }AILALALALALAILALATAILA 
ng ALALAILALAIATAIAILAIA 
Kissel Ka A Ar A iAr A \Acc A Are A Ae 
Khine K. Arc. Arc jAre. Arc JAre Arc.jAre Are Arc. Arc 
A A A A A 4a 
Are |Arc iA Arc. Are tAre (Are JAre. Are 
Arc Are jArc Arc jAre |Are 
ALA A A A A 
Arc.\Are jArc Are Arc jAre JAre Are Arc Are 
ALA A 4 A 
A'EIAL EIA EIA/LEIA 
A;ALALALA/A Ave | A |Are 
A} A 
ATA | 
AL ALTAILALA/AILA/LAIAILA 
All Orher ModelsjAre \Are [Arc (Are JArc A Are Arc JA Ar 
Mack A jAre A Ar A A A Are Are A 
Marm ALAIA A|AILA‘AIAIA 
Max A An A An Ar ‘ Arc A Are Arc 
A Arc Are JA A Are Arc 
A ATAIAIA ALA 
4 A Ar A A A Ar 
Ar re Arc A Are (Arc 
A A 4 A A Aa 4 
A A Ar A An A A 
Arc jAre A \Are] A |A 
ALA 
ATA!) AIA| A [Arc /Are 
ALALALALATLAIA 
re Are Are. Are jAre |Arc [Are Are 
A }ATALATALALAIA 
A ALA|AIA/LATAIA 
4 Are 
€ A Arc A \Are A \Ar 
AllOrherModeld A} ATALAIA/AILALALAILA 
Oldsmobile (8 cy A 4 A A A 4 ATA A A 
(6 cyl ALALA;AILA!IAIA/A 
“ All Ocher del A lave | A lAve| A lArc| A Arc] A \Ar 
Overland | A jArc| A \Are] A jArc] A |Arc [Are Arc 
Packard AIA ATALAILALAILAILALA 
Page Eng A ¢.}Are Are [Are Are JAre Arc JAre Ar 
Y LALALAIA | AL ATALA | 
Orr } A\A A jArc| A jArc] A JA 
Par Arc JArc Are jasc (Arc jAre. Are jAre. Are 
Peerie wr 4 A A A A A A A A 
Pierce A “ tor A A A A A A jArc Are jAre /Are 
All Owher Modetd A 4 A A A A 4 A A A 
met (6 4 A A A A 4 A a A A 
R&V Know BB, A| BB) A B A B A 
Mode! A Arc 
All Ovher Modell A jArc| A ‘Arc| A jArc] A Are} A“Are 
Rey < (Motorbus b BIA , 
ton A jAre| A |Are| A [Are 
lel tof }A A Arc .jArc JA: Are }Are Arc jAre \Arc 
” A19WH ALA 
All Other ModelsAre jArc JAre ‘Arc jArc ‘Are JArcjArc} A Are 
Roamer (Mode! + | A; AILAIA 
(Model 6-54 A Ar 
All Orher Model lArc (Are lAve ‘Are JAre \Are JA@ jAre 
Rolls Royce A A 8 A B A 
Stephens Salient Sux ALALA/ALA/LAILA/LAILAIA 
tudebaker A jAr A Arc A jArc] A jAr A Ar 
Vehe Cont. Eng A Ar Ar Are Arc ‘Are JArc ‘Arc Are Are 
All Orher Modei A An A Ar A Arc) A \Arc! A jAre 
Westcott (Model D-48 } A Ar Ae Ar | 
All Other Model#Are (Arc JAre (Are jAre jAre JAre ‘Are JArc |Are. 
Willys Kaaghe le A|B/A|B/A/]B/A \A 
Wintoa Are jAre [Are .\Are Are. Are jArc./Arc jAre Are, 
P 
Makes of Engines 
( di shown sep ly for jence) 
Buda (Mod. OU,QU, TI | A |Are. 
= lod. RU, WI A Are] A jArc] A jAre] A jArc, 
a All Other Model AL A] ASA }ATALALALA 
Continental (Mod. B ALALAIA | | it. 
lod. B2 AL}ATALALALALAILA 
“ (Mod. T) ) } ...4 A jAre. Address our 
“ — (Med. 12 XD A Arc | | nis 
All Other ModelsjAre \Arc JAre.|Arc JArc.|Are JAre |Are Are Are. nearest 
7A lace] A [Are Arc} A lAre| A [Arc branch: 
Hercules ALALALALALALALAIAILA 
Herachel Spill'n(Mod 90) A jAre| A Arc)....! New York 
“ (Mod.7,000811,000) A Arc] A /Arc| A lAre| A Are 
Hinkley ATALALALALATATATAIA (Main Office) 
Lycoming (C Seri AlA | ! | Indianapolis 
it Ovher Modeld A jArc| A lArc| A jArc| A Are] A |Are 
Midwest (Mod 408) AlArclA;ALAIA | seaunine 
. lod. 1) A lArc | | | ton 
* (Mod 410,411,412,610) A |Arc | | | ! Minneapolis 
* AllOtherModel@ AT ATALALALAIAILA | Chicago 
Rochester ALALALALAIATAILA | St. Loui 
WavkeshaCUDUEUFU] A} ALA ATALALALALATA —= 
* ne Othet Model A [Asc A lace] A fare] A [Are A lAse. Buffalo 
Weidley (Model R) Arc jAre | | Jease Rochester 
o Ali Ovher Modell A AJAJATAJATA/ATAIA Albany 
isconsin Mod B&Q A [Arc. Ph 
“ _AllOcher Modelgd ALATALAILAIAIALAIALA iladelphia 
a . . Des Moines 
Transmission and Differential: Detroit 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C,” Dallas 
“CC” or Mobilub o Jed by compl Oklahoma City 
Chart available at all dealers. bh 
Kansas City, Mo, 
—<—<—<—<— 
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The wide spread between prices of dressed pork and hogs on the hoof makes home 


butchering highly profitable. 


Good home-cured hams and bacon and home-made 


sausage find a ready market, 


SUGAR CURED HAMS AND BACON 

T is possible for the producer to cure 

meat so as to have prime hams and 

bacon for home consumption or for sale. 
In the proper curing of pork, the care of 
the meat immediately after slaughtering 
is of as much importance as the method of 
curing. For best results meat should not 
be salted while the animal heat is in it, 
and it should also not be allowed to freeze 
before salting or putting ih brine. In the 
south where cool weather does not last 
more than a day or two, it is often advis- 
able to salt. meat while warm, and take 
it up to cool after one day. The safest 
rule to follow is to salt as soon as the 
animal heat is out, which is on the day 
after butchering, or the same day if the 
weather is extremely cold. 

Meat may be cured equally well by dry 
salting or brine, one pe moe Mea in brine 
being that the meat does not freeze at 
any time, but will continue to take salt 
as long as it is in brine. Brine for sugar 
curing made by dissolving in three 
gallons of boiling water two pounds of 
salt, two pounds of brown sugar and three 
ounces of saltpeter. Molasses can take 
the place of the sugar. 

The brine should be allowed to cool 
before using, and while that is taking 
place, the meat should be trimmed and 
each piece rubbed with salt and packed on 
a table to drain over night before it is 
packed in the barrel or jar that is to con- 
tain it. In this way some of the blood is 
drawn out before it is placed in the 
pickle, or brine. Pack the pieces in a 
clean barref or jar, the hams at the bottom 
and the sides cut in strips six inches wide 
so that they can be packed closer. Pour 
the cooled brine over the meat and weight 
down with a clean board and flat rock. 
This much brine should be sufficient to 
cover 100 pounds of meat, but if it does 
not quite cover it, another gallon of 
boiled and cooled water may be added. It 
should be made no weaker than four 
gallons of water to the required amount of 
salt and sugar. 

Change the Position 

If more meat is to be cured, a propor- 
tionate additional amount of the pickle 
should be prepared. Meat of average size 
should remain in the pickle from four to 
six weeks, and two months in winter will 
do no harm. If the brine should become 


1s 


ropy, as it may in warm weather, remove | 


the meat and brine, wash the vessel and 
meat with warm water, boil and skim the 
brine, or make new brine and repack. 
Every week while the meat is in the 
pickle, it should be poured off, and the 
meat repacked, changing the position of 
the pieces so that those on the bottom will 
be on top the next time. ’ 
In dry curing, first sprinkle saltpeter on 
the flesh side of each piece until it appears 
to be lightly frosted. This will take a tea- 
spoonful for a large ham or two or three 
ounces for every hundred pounds. After 
the saltpeter has been applied cover the 
surface with salt and brown sugar, using 
four times as much salt as sugar. 


after a few days take up and apply more 
salt and sugar, keeping enough all the 
| time to give a coating of salt. 

| The meat should cure in twenty to 
| twenty-five days of good weather when it 
is not frozen or the salt caked. Days that 
| meat is frozen hard should not be counted. 
| Larger pieces may require a month, but 
|it is rarely necessary to leave it in longer 
|than that. When it has taken the salt, 
each piece should be dipped in boiling 
| water half a minute to dissolve salt from 
the outer layer, after which it should be 
hung up and allowed to dry for a day 
before smoking. Meat taken from brine 
should be soaked for an hour in clean 
water before hanging. To further improve 
the quality of the meat, and to continue 
the process of curing, apply with a brush 
to each piece a thin paste made of flour 
and molasses thinned with water, to which 
has been added cayenne and black pepper 
until it is extremely hot. This will also 
repel insects. 








How to Smoke 

The meat should be smoked with green 
hickory or sugar maple chips until of a 
golden brown color and a decidedly 
smoky aroma. Other hardwood chi 
or corncobs will answer, but pine should 
never be used. If a smokehouse is not 
available, the meat from one or two hogs 
can be hung in a large box or barrel set on 
posts with the bottom open to admit the 
smoke. In cold weather the smoke can be 
kept going all day, but on warm days the 
meat should be, smoked for two or three 
hours in the morning every day for a week. 

After smoking, apply more molasses 
and flour and sprinkle on a little borax, 
after which wrap each piece in paper and 
put away for summer. Possibly the very 
best way to keep meat dry and firm is to 
pack in dry wood ashes, tho shelled oats, 
straw or other absorbent material will 
answer. It is a common practice also to 
put the hams and strips of bacon in sacks 
and leave hanging. In every case the 
storage room should be dry and as cool as 
practicable. A cellar or damp basement is 
not a suitable place to store meat.— 
H. F. G., Mo. 





DRAINING THE HILLSIDES 
On many farms thruout the country can 
be found wet seepy places occuring on 
sidehills. These places present a drainage 
problem that is different from all others, 














Pack | 
the meat away on a table or in a box, and | 


different in that many rules of tile drain- 
ing must be disregarded. 

In order to better understand the 
method of draining such places it will be 
necessary to learn what causes them. The 
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second glacial advance which extended 
into Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska and Kansas, 
left a layer of impervious soil thru which 
water will not readily pass. It is this layer 
of soil known as the Kansan drift that 
causes the seepy places. In many parts of 
the state it is deeply covered by a til] 
deposited by later glaciations. But jp 
other places due to erosion this impervious 
clay strata has become exposed to the sur- 
face. Especially is this true along high 
river banks and hillsides. If it is exposed 
on a hillside, as shown in figure I, it is very 
apt to cause a wet place. The cause for 11 
is that water falling upon the soil rapid!) 
percolates thru the coarse top soil ‘A 
until it reaches the impervious strata “B”’ 
Here its downward progress is stopped 
but being under pressure it is forced to 
move. It therefore moves laterally along 
the surface of the dense subsoil until it 
reaches the point “C” where it is free to 
run down the slope to the ditch or else 
form a soft spot on the side of the hill. 

A drainage problem identical to the one 
descri above was successfully solved 
on our farm located in central Iowa. The 
area that was made untillable by the seep- 
age was small, probably covering only 
two acres, but occurring in several places 
within the field it made it necessary to cul- 
tivate around them causing a loss of time. 
What is said about the tiling of this field 
can be applied to larger areas as well. 
There were two possible ways of drain- 
ing those wet places. One was by means 
of open ditches, but they possessed many 
disadvantages and were therefore disre- 
garded. Tile draining was considered the 
only effective way of removing the surplus 
water. There have been a number of rules 
adopted by drainage engineers for the lay- 
ing of tile drains. These are, in part, that 
mains be placed in the line of natural 
drainage; second, that laterals be placed 
on line of greatest slope. After some study 
and investigation it was decided to dis- 
regard these rules entirely. Instead of be- 
ginning at the ditch and digging a trench 
up the slope to the point where the water 
appeared on the side of the hill the trench 
was extended up the slope, but several 
rods to one side of the wet area, until a 
point about five feet above it was reached. 








From there the trench was dug practically 
at right angles to the slope of the hill. The 
purpose of this is illustrated in figure 2. 
By placing the tile in this position so that 
they would be just above the impervious 
layer of subsoil and horizontally back in 
the hillside from the point “C” they inter- 
cepted the water and carried it away be- 
fore it reached the surface of the soil. This 
method proved very effective. Had the 
tile been laid deettly up the slope to the 
wet area it would have carried away the 
water only after it had reached the surface 
and then only from a small part of the 
affected area. : 

* The cost of draining three such places 
on this farm was as follows: 


Digging Trench, Laying Tile and Backfilling 





120 rods at 45c. per rod............... $ 54 
1980 four-inch tile at $50.............. 99 
Es 4 ons vette ee codanocue a 12 

Mas tceededencods oa ecccccces S165 


Previous to tiling this land produced 
but very little. The year after tiling 120 
bushels of corn were raised on the two 
acres. At $1.25 per bushel the corn would 
have brought $150 or ninety-one percent 
of the tiling cost, which shows a profitable 





retuin on the money invested,—J, W. M. 
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LEWIS en4 CLARK 
Blazing the Oregon Trail 
© 1804 ~ 1805 





Trail Blazers 


LL ower the Great West is written 
the record of the pioneers who 
rabon in ts westward march. 

As settlers followed, Montgomery 
Ward and George R. Thorne blazed a 
new trail to them, being first to ll chew 
wants dure by mail and in the com 
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This Book is Now Saving Millions 
of Dollars for the American People 


The opportunity is now yours to Save 
Money on nearly everything you buy—for 
the Farm, the Home and the Family. 


You have a copy of this book—or a 
neighbor has one. Because into every state, 
into every city, into évery county all over 
America the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Catalogue has gone, bringing its opportu- 
nity for money saving this Fall. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Is Working 
Constantly to Keep Prices Down 


Over Forty Million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise has been bought and manu- 
factured especially for this Catalogue, 
bought when prices were the lowest— 
articles of steel were manufactured when 
steel prices were down, leather goods when 
hide prices were low. 


_ Our buyers have actually searched the 
important markets of the world in their 
determination to secure these bargains for 
you—to help hold prices down, to make 
your savings larger. 


Are You Using This Book? 


Are you taking full advantage of your 
money-saving opportunity? Is your family 
buying from this book? 


You can save many dollars this season if 
you use this Catalogue, if you buy from 
it regularly, if you study this book and see 
for yourself the saving it brings to you. 


Ward Quality — and low prices 


Never, in over fifty years, have we inten- 
tionally sacrificed quality to make a low 
price. We offer no price baits on unservice- 
able merchandise. 


It is our policy to sell only goods of Ward 
Quality—the kind of geods that stand in- 
spection and use. So a low price at Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. is always a low price on 
reliable goods of standard quality. 


We believe it takes both standard quality 
and low price to make a bargain. And 
every bargain we offer is a reliable, service- 
able article that will give you entire satis- 
faction. 


Begin today saving money- by using this 
book. Begin today sending all your orders 
to Ward’s—where your patronage is always 
appreciated, where for over fifty years every 
customer has always been given a square 
deal. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @® CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
PORTLAND, ORE, FORT WORTH 








Your Order will be Shipped 
in Less than 48 Hours 


Our new perfected system of 
filling ordersis now over a year old. 


And our records prove that 
during the past year nearly all 
orders were shipped in less than 
48 hours. 


48 hour service is our promise 
to you. But we do better than 
our promise—because a large 
percentage of our orders are ac- 
tually shipped within 24 hours. 


So you can order from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and feel 
sure that nearly every time your 
order will be shipped in less than 
48 hours, and frequently within 
24 hours. 





The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Montgomery Ward & CO 























A RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 

N spite of the ever-increasing number 

of consolidated schools, there are still 
enough one-room rural schools to make 


their problems worth considering. Not 
the least of these problems is the one of 
getting capable and experienced teachers. 
Too often the only teachers available for 
rural schools are iexperienced girls just 
out of high school. They teach a year or 
two, until they get enough money to “go 
away to school” for a while, and go, never 
to return to the “little red school house.” 
Their teaching careers, ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, thereafter lie in graded 
schools. Why does such a state of affairs 
exist? 

One reason for the existence of such a 
condition I should like to discuss. That 
is the teacher’s boarding place. I am a 
teacher of some fifteen years’ experience 
a university graduate. I have taught in 
graded and ungraded public schools, in 
the grades and in the high school, and in 
institutions in a number of states. In 
many ways I prefer teaching in rural 
schools. In rural schools there are more 
opportunities than in others for a teacher 
to show her individuality, and for personal 
contact with pupil and patron. But I 
have had so much trouble in getting suit- 
able boarding places that I have aban- 
doned the pleasure (for to me it is a real 
pleasure) of rural school work. 

“Aha,” remarks someone, “a cranky 
old maid.” 

Well, in answer to that statement I 
would say that I could give any one the 
names of all the women with whom I have 
boarded while teaching in the country, 
and I'll warrant that all would say they 
would board me again, because I really 
tried to make myself agreeable and do my 
yart. Maybe they tried to do theirs. ! 
oe some of them did, but I have more 
than a strong suspicion that at least one 
of them tried to “‘work’”’ me because I was 
amiable and accommodating. 

What a Teacher Wants 

What do I want? I want a comfortable 
room, furnished with a comfortable bed, 
a place to put. my clothes, a mirror in 
which Lean see myself, and a desk or a work 
table. If it is necessarv to share the room 
with members of the family, a condition 
that often is necessary, | want my room- 
mates to leave my things alone, and I 
guarantee to do the same by theirs. Of 
course, I realize that it is not always pos- 
sible to heat a room for the teacher, nor 
do I object to using the family sitting 
room if while there I am allowed to work 
or read. I do not care to be regaled with 
family and neighborhood historical gossip, 
detailed accounts of illnesses, and so forth. 
However much I may like children and 
however attractive the little ones may be, 
[ am not a professional child’s nurse, 
hence I do not care to be left, night after 
night, to care for the little ones while the 
parents visit. Occasionally I am willing 
to watch them. I most emphatically do 
not want to be “‘picked’”’ about the char- 
acteristics of the neighbors’ children, nor 
about what the neighbors themselves 
have said. 

I am not “finicky” about my food. I] 
have never boarded where things were not 
clean enough to eat. I realize that it is 
hard to prepare cold lunches, and I do not 
want ap exorbitant amount of time put 
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upon the preparation of mine, but I do 
object to having the leavings from the 
breakfast table dumped into a lard pail 
and called a lunch, and I do want more 
than a couple of dry sandwiches and a 
doughnut that was on a plate in the cup- 
board all night. 

For two delectable years a veritable 
made a home for me. 


| “mother in Israel’’ 


| Hers was a real home, not a boarding 
| place. I shared a room with two girls, 


aged eleven and thirteen, when | went 
there. This woman had a large family and 
many hired men to cook for, but she 
always managed to be pleasant and agree- 
able. Those years I number as some of 
the happiest of my life.. 

For the present at least rural teachers 
must depend upon living in the district 
in which they teach and farmers must 
depend upon those teachers for their @hil- 
dren’s education. One of the best and 
only way to secure competent teachers 
who will insure good rural sthools is to 
provide livable and comfortable places 
for them. 

[Note: This is not an exceptional com- 
plaint. It voices the ideas of many rural 
teachers. The one-room school cannot! 
afford a teacher’s cottage, but all con- 
solidated schools should have such a place 
for teachers to live. It is one big talking 
point in favor of consolidation, for it 
enables the district to secure and keep 
better teachers.—Editor.| 


THE FARM WATER SUPPLY 

Most farmers are at sometime con- 
fronted with a question as to the purity 
of their water supply. Under present 
conditions it is up to the individual to 
act as his own health officer because it is 





impracticable to have an inspector to go 
over each farm. 

The general opinion seems to be that | 
water which is clear and cool and free | 
from any disagreeable odors is pure and | 
good for general use. But this does not | 
hold true in every case; water may be 
polluted and yet appear normal to those 
who have been using it regularly. Again 
it may be highly colored and be perfectly 
safe for culinary use. 

Too many farmers locate their buildings 
and then locate-the well in a convenient 
place, without even considering that it 
may be in a place where it is constantly 
exposed to sewage. Pure water may be 
defined as “water which contains ‘no 
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disease-producing bacteria or an excess 
of organic matter of any kind.’ Sewage 
the most common source of disease- 
producing organisms, among which ty- 
phoid, dysentery, and cholera are the 
most common. All water contains some 
baeteria but in water that is considered 
pure they are not capable of producing 
diseases. 


The most common source of pollution 


Is 
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is underground seepage. It is probably 
the hardest to detect and to be safe «} 
all times the well should be at least on 
hundred feet from any barn or cesspoo| 
where the ground is of a loamy nature 
and farther if the ground is of a sandy 
composition. 

Defective curbing or a curbing that 
comes only to the top of the ground often 
permits the entrance of organic matter 
into the well. 

A barn or other buildings should never 
be located on an incline above a well, 
seepage or surface water may carry organ- 
ic matter into the well. 

Never throw slop water near a well 
it will find its way into your water supply, 

In case of those who are fortunate 
enough to have a spring as their source 
of water supply, ail stock should be fenced 
from the vicinity of the spring and its 
watershed. 

These sources of pollution are easily 
overcome in most instances, thus eliminat- 
ing a constant menace to health. 

If in doubt as to the purity of your 
water supply, send a sample to a labora- 
tery to be tested. Nearly every state 
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has provided a state board of health. 
A sample of water sent to such a labora- 
tory will be tested for little or no fee. 

An expert can usually locate the source 
of pollution after making a bacteriological 
test and with detailed information of the 
premises. If the source cannot be de- 
termined in this way an expert should be 
summoned to inspect the premises, as 
some source of seepage might be present 
which would be unnoticeable to the person 
accustomed to the premises. 

The dairy demands pure water as well 
as the home. Milk is an ideal medium 
for the growth of germs and any dairy 
products that come in contact with im- 
ow water are unsafe for public use.— 
vc Se 


HOME MIXED FERTILIZER 

In these times when farmers are finding 
a program of self-sufficiency not only de- 
sirable but imperative, home mixing of 
fertilizers offers a good way to secure 
plant food at the minimum of cost. 

Mr. Wils. Mattix who had charge of the 
fertilizer pool in Indian Creek township 
of Pulaski county, had the following to 
say about the saving they made thru pur- 
chasing their own raw goods and mixing 
their own formulae: 

“Indian Creek township bought $1,383 
worth of raw materials this fall. The boys 
in a nearby town were selling a 10-10 mixed 
goods for $29. We sold the stuff to mix 
it for $20.50—a difference of 41.4 percent. 


At that rate we saved the township 
$572.55. The saving for Indian Creek, 
Van Buren and Harrison townships 


amounted to $1,160. Not only that but 
we are sure of having available material 
in the fertilizer. The nitrate contained in 
leather, hair and blood is not so available 
to plants as is the nitrate contained in 
nitrate of soda.”—I, J. M., Ind. 
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Stretches five times — Ve y 


its length! 


Why live, elastic rubber 
gives “U.S.” Boots 
longer wear 






SOY 
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UT a strip of rubber half an inch 

wide from a “‘U. S.”” Boot—and 
you’d find it would stretch five times 
its length without breaking. 


Into U. S. Boots is put rubber as 
live as an elastic band. 


Here’s why this rubber means longer 
wear. 

Every step you take, your boots bend 
and wrinkle. Thousands of times each 
day—the same strains in the same spots. 


It’s these strains that make ordinary 
rubber crack and break. 

The live, tough rubber of U. S. Boots 
has the flexibility to stand constant 
bending. It stays strong and pliable— 
resists strain and prevents breaking. 


Anchored in this solid rubber is layer 
on layer of tough fabric reinforcements. 
In the places where the hard strains 
come there are from 7 to 11 separate 
plies of rubber and fabric in U.S. Boots. 


Reinforcements that give rugged strength— 
rubber that stays tough and resisting—these 
are the reasons why U. S. Boots mean longer 
wear and better service. 

If you’re not wearing U. S. now—ask for a 
pair next time. Get the longest wear a boot 
can give you. 

You'll find every type of footwear in the 
big U. S. line. There’s the “U. S.”” Walrus— 
the famous all-rubber overshoe; the lace 
Bootee, a rubber workshoe for spring and 
fall; U. S. Rubbers and Arctics—all styles and 
sizes for the whole family. Look for the “U.S.” 
trademark whenever you buy. 


United States Rubber Company 
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WHAT MAKES SOILS ACID? 


HE biggest problem of the farmer is 

how best to conserve the nitrogen 

and organic matter in his soil.’ With 
this statement S.D.Conner, Purdue univer- 
sity soil chemist, startled his audience, 
many of whom had been led to believe that 
either phosphorus, potash or lime repre- 
sented the elements deficient in most soils. 
Mr. Conner proceeded to amplify hisstate- 
ment by showing that cropped soils lose 
their nitrogen and organic matter first, 
that the best way to keep this up is with 
legumes and that the safest way to insure 
a good stand of clover is to lime. Further 
on, the speaker showed that soil acidity 
at present seems to be a matter of soluble 
aluminum salts in the soil and that lime 
applications or heavy acid phosphate 
applications turn these aluminum salts 
into insoluble compounds. 

“Some time ago,”’ the speaker pursued, 
“we .commenced to take many soil 
samples from fields that had been cropped 
from 50 to 75 years. When these were 
examined in the laboratory, they showed 
that in this time they had lost from 25 to 
47 percent of their virgin organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen. I am using the two term 
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| grow best in soils having a slight acidity. 


interchangeably because nitrogen in the | 


soil is impossiblejwithout organic matter 
and vice versa. 

“Perhaps this loss is greater in the corn- 
belt than elsewhere because so much corn 
is grown and the frequent stirring given 
corn ground makes the nitrogen and or- 
ganic matter more available and hence 
more easily destroyed. © This constant 
stirring of corn ground is probably the 
best reason why wheat does so poorly 
after corn. Some senior students studied 
the nitrate content of corn ground and 
they found that this constantly increased 
until the twenty-seventh of August, when 
it commenced to recede. The nitrate 
content of the corn ground was greater 
than that under any other crop. 

Not Enough Clover 

“Just how much nitrogen in the soil is 
most economical is hard to state now. We 
can conceive that too much nitrogen in 
the soil would produce such a rank growth 


that it would not make for economical | and jts combination with ammonia. Our 
production but under present conditions, | greatest supply of ammonia for fertilizer 
it seems that in the cornbelt clover every | as already mentioned, is now im 


three or four years will supply nitrogen and 
organic matter in economical quantities. 
At present, Indiana is not growing enough 
clover. In some parts of the state, the 
acreage is as low as one acre of clover to 
100 acres of corn but the average for the 
entire state 1s one acre of clover to ten 
acres of corn. The ratio is far too high to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. 
“Seventy-five percent of the soils in the 
state are acid and some years ago we set 


out in earnest to study this and find 
remedies as how best to correct this 
acidity. At that time, we just happened 


to run onto the faet that acid soils coh- 
tained soluble aluminum salts and that 
such salts seemed injurious to the plants. 
Present indications from work done last 
vear show this explanation to be correct. 
Lime applications make these aluminum 
salts insoluble and therefore not in shape 
to harm the plants. 


“On our experimental field at Wanatah | using the small motors on the farm for 
it was also discovered that heavy appear) turning 


tions of acid phosphate would do the same 
thing and do it more quickly as it acted 
on the aluminum salts quicker. The soil 
was given several treatments including 
lime, lime and phosphate, and phosphate 
alone. The first year, the plot treated 
with a thousand pounds of acid phosphate 
alone gave the best results. We have 
always known that acid soils needed phos- 
phate as well as lime but now we know 
that the phosphate performs two func- 
tions in these acid soils. It not only fur- 
| nished the plants with needed phosphorous 
| as plant food but it also acts on the soluble 
'aluminum salts making them insoluble. 
| Some contended that it was the sulphur 
in the acid phosphate that was giving the 
| results so on one plot we put in addition 
to the other treatment, 600 pounds of 
| calcium sulphate. This plot produced no 
| better—in fact, it produced three bushels 
‘less corn than the other plot treated 
exactly alike except that no calcium sul- 
phate was added. 
“No Danger From Phosphate 

There is no danger of soils becoming 
acid thru applying acid phosphate. At 
the Illinois station, Dr. Whiting has found 
that even so high an application as sixty 
tons was not injurious either to the plant 
or the soil. Reducing these facts to field 
practice, it seems best to give an acid soil 
an application’ of lime and for the first 
crop, give a heavy treatment of acid 
phosphate in addition, say from 300 to 
500 pounds. This with two tons of lime 
should give profitable returns for the first 
year. Barley and corn are quite sensitive 
and so, if possible, one should sow oats 
or rye the first year. Absolute alkalinity 
does not seem desirable as plants seem to 





Acid soils lack nitrogen and organic 
matter. Correct the acidity with lime 
'and acid phosphate, then grow legumes 
and clover every three or four years in the 
rotation and the biggest problem of soil 
fertility—maintaining the organic matter 
and nitrogen-—will be easy of solution.— 
L. J. M., Ind. 





AN IMPORTANT FORWARD STEP 
Continued from page 13 

furnace reduction of aluminum has placed 
it in every kitchen in the land in the form 
of common household utensils, and alum- 
inum is readily available at Muscle 
Shoals. Electric steel from electric 
furnaces is still another vista opening 
before the modern magi who wields the 
wand of electro chemistry. In fact, 
many by-products and combinations will 
be derived in the process of manufacturing 
fertilizer and these will go far toward 
revolutionizing industry. 

The great saving in fertilizer to farmers 
will be thru the development of the electric 
'furnace production of phosphoric acid 





— 
from Chile in the form of nitrate of soda. 
Phosphate rock is now hauled from 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, and Florida to 
the north, paying heavy freight, where 
it is treated with sulphuric acid and 
re-shipped to the farmers as acid phos- 
phate or mixed with other fertilizer 
ingredients. 





With such developments as Muscle 
Shoals there is bound to come more | 
general use of electricity on the farm. | 
While the Muscle Shoals power may be 
used largely for commercial use, there 
doubtless will be power for domestic con- 
sumption. 

As the manufacturers of electricity 
enter the farm field they will find that the 
farmers require a different sort of rate 
than is given to factories where the motor | 
operation is eight to ten hours at a time 
and the current is paid for on the basis 
lof the size of the motor installed. In 





separators, feed mills, grind 
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stones, and for sawing wood and threshin, 
grain the current must be sold on the 
basis of the amount consumed and noi 
on motor installation. 

Thus Muscle Shoals is only a step, the 
first step, in the solution of the great 
power problem. But it is supremely im- 
portant because if we succeed we sha! 
have established a ruling precedent for 
the future utilization of water power de- 
velopment on the plan of paying off and 
then charging off forever the original im 
provement costs, with no charge for thy 
continuation thru melon cutting, stock 
dividends, improvement bonds, ete. And 
if we fail there is not likely to be as good 
an opportunity in the near future for 
this marked progress. 


IT PAYS TO HOUSE MACHINERY 
Continued from” page 7 

$1,000 worth of machinery.” This is the 
way it is figured and you can decide from 
your own experience and observation 
whether it is correct. “The average 
yearly depreciation on $1,000 worth of 
machinery, when well housed, is $90; but 
it increases to $180 a year when the 
machinery is poorly housed. The $90 
difference in depreciation is 22 percent of 
$400—the cost of a satisfactory tool shed, 
one that is weather-tight and lasting. This 
estimate does not include a workshop 
which is often advisable. 

“Well-housed farm machinery depreci- 
ates at a rate of from 3 to 12 percent a year, 
depending upon the kind of machine, the 
rate being highest with corn binders, 
threshing machines and other complicated 
machinery. It is safe to say that poor 
housing reduces the life of a machine by 
half.” 

There are not many investments that 
can be depended upon to yield even one- 
half of 22 percent. If money invested in 
shelter for farm implements pays half the 
estimated rate of interest, it is an excellent 
investment. If the money invested -in 
blue-sky stock were invested in implement 
sheds, the annual loss in farm machinery 
thru weather damage would be greatly 
reduced. 


RUNWAYS FOR PLATFORM SCALES 

The weighing of materials on the usual 
type of platform scale necessitates the 
lifting of the barrel, box or bag to the 
scale top and, after completing the weigh- 
ing, the removal by lifting of this from 
the scale. 

To avoid the service of an assistant, the 





Sarrels or boxes are 
readily Placed on 





vr removed 
from seal. 





fixture shown in the attached sketch will 
permit of rolling or sliding very heavy 
materials into position for weighing. The 
fixture as shown consists of two inclined 
runways, one each side of the scale, made 
from wood and secured to the floor of the 
building. The- portable feature of the 
scale is not interfered with as the seale 
simply rolls between these runways. 

A fixture of this kind can be fitted up 
very readily for the scale and will result 
in much more satisfactory handling of 
materials when the scale user is working 
alone.—G. A. L. 


A RUST PREVENTIVE 
An excellent lubricant for small and 
exposed parts is a mixture of half and half 
engine oil and kerosene. The kerosene 
loosens the rust, evaporates and leaves oil 
wherever applied... C. C. 
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Some of the 
Silverware you need 
for entertaining, 


LaFrance Pattern 
Bouillon Spoons 
93.50 Per Y doz 
Butter Spreaders 
94.25 Per ‘A, doz 
Medium Knives 
(Hollow Handle) #9.00 Per Yr doz 


Medium Forks 
53.50 Per ¥2 doz 


B\ Individual Salad Forks 
$4.75 Per V2 doz 4 
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HETHER you plan an elaborate dinner, or only simple refresh- 
ments like tea and toast, this handsome silverplate will help you 
serve it correctly and daintily. 

La France, the pattern illustrated here shows how beautiful we 
have made moderate priced silverplate. Long wearing, too. 

All Wm. Rogers & Son: silverplate is guaranteed without time 
limit—a complete assurance that it will give you lasting satisfaction, 


Wam-Rogers & Son 


Also made in Canada by 
Wm. Rogers 
Limited, Nia 


* Made and Guaranteed 
Wm. Rogers Mfg 
Meride 
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A DEVICE THAT SAVES SALT 
A stock salter which keeps the salt 
away from the dissolving rain but always 
available for the use of cattle is the inven- 
tion of an Illinois farmer. The salt is 
kept in a box about two feet square in 
crosssection and open on one side to with- 
in three or four inches of the bottom. The 
box has a shed roof and is about two and 
one-half feet high in front, sloping down to 
eighteen inches at the back. A round 
wooden peg nailed to the bottom of the 
box fits into a hole in the top of a post 
which extends two feet above the surface 
of the ground. 

A light wood upright carrying a wood 
wind-vane is bolted to the back side of the 
salt box. The upright is high enough so 
that horses cannot get hold of the vane, 
and the vane arm, which is braced, is 
four feet long. The vane extends directly 
over the open side of the box, and when the 
wind blows the opening is always held 
away from it, therefore no rain can be 
blown in. A heavy railing of two-by- 
fours on short, heavy posts, set rather 
close to the box, protects it from the 
crowding of the animals. 

A number of these salters are in use on 
farms in the inventor’s neighborhood and 
are proving satisfactory.—P, M. F. 


WHAT ABOUT LAND VALUES? 
Continued from page 11 








crease in consumption is a “golden fact” 
that will put hard money into the pockets 
of every American farmer who will heed 
and make the proper preparations. Land 
prices deflated as they are now are still 
higher than they were in 1910. 

The war is over. It had everything to 
do with inflating prices in 1919 but it has 
nothing to do with present day values. 
The fact that land has a greater value 
today than it did in 1910 is due almost 
entirely to the sixteen and one-half million 
more mouths that must be fed. This has 
been the great, dominant factor that has 
caused food commodities and land values 
to increase steadily in this country for 
the last hundred years. It is not only 
true in this country but it has been true 


in every agricultural country in the 
world. Yet with approximately twenty- 
five million more cofsumers to be fed 


in the next ten years from the same acres 
of land Mr. Smith wants to sell out and 
set his up in the over-extended 
garage and filling station business. 

Mr. Smith wants to take his $100,000 
and put in bonds which are payable in 
guid and gold is the one commodity (for 
it is a commodity) which has been getting 
cheaper and cheaper for the last hundred 
years. Gold being indestructible its 
supply increases each year. Since littlé 
is used in the arts we have all that we had 
before plus what we mined. With modern 
improved methods of mining and extract- 
ing the gold from the ore there should be 
twice the gold supply in ten years that 
there is now. If there is twice the supply 
of gold and only the same number of acres 
of land then the acres should sell, in 
terms of gold, for double what they do 


sons 
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now. The ever decreasing purchasing 
power of gold coupled with the all im- 
portant factor of increased population 
(meaning increased consumption), land 
values should increase steadily once they 
get started on the broad upward movement. 

Yet Mr. Smith wants to sell his good 
corn and wheat acres, in a poor market, 
and receive in exchange gold bonds. If 
this is done and economics are not dis- 
turbed, his gold bonds will only be able 
to re-purchase in ten years about half the 
acres he sells now and his wealth will be 
only half what it would have been had he 
kept his farm. 

Mr. Smith admits he doesn’t want the 
money, would only use a little if it; that 
all he is working for in the world is an 
estate; something for his children. Yet 
he thinks ten years a long time to wait 
for values to get back to the inflated basis 
of 1919. 

I try to be careful in my use of the words 
Values and Prices; they are not always 
the same. When good corn land sold. for 
$500 or $600 per acre in 1919, it did not 
represent that much in value because the 
price of land was based upon war-inflated 
prices of farm products. 

When ftand again reaches a price of 
$500 per acre, it will undoubtedly have 
that value. Prices will not go up’ hur- 
riedly because there will be a lot of farms 
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We could hasten this prosperity jf 
every farmer would sign a pledge, agreeiny 
to reduce his wheat acreage 15 percent 
With Canadian cooperation we shou): 
get fifty percent more money in 1924 for 
15 percent less acreage, so close is th 
line at present between production and 
consumption. However, reducing the 
wheat acreage is another story. 

But let us all remain conservative and 
not turn radical and above all let us not 
waste our time in trying to legislate high 
prices. It ¢an’t be done. 

Getting back to Mr. Smith, let us 
advise him to keep*his farm. He can 
never have the pride of ownership in the 
bonds that he has had and will have in 
his farm. Besides, think how he will feel 
when he passes the home place ten years 
from now and realizes that it is worth 
twice what he got for it. Then he will 
turn to Mrs. Smith and say: “Mother, 
that is the only serious mistake I ever 
made. I was pessimistic and a ‘bear’ 
on land values and it has cost me half 
of my fortune. I should have remembered 
J. P. Morgan’s advice when he said: ‘Any 
man who is a bear on the United States 
will go broke and he should’.” 


RIGHTS UNDER CROPPING CON- 
TRACTS 


A provision in a farm contract, reserv- 





offered at each $10 advance. For that 
very reason prices then will be sound | 
values. 

A Lesson For Speculators 

Land speculators have learned a lesson | 
that they will not soon forget and that is, | 
that good corn land can go down in price. | 
Frankly, I would not be surprised to see 
land go some lower than it is now altho | 
I do not expect it. I am not putting out | 
any hopes for the immediate future. 
There must be a more equitable adjust- 
ment between taxes, labor costs and im- 
plements on the one hand and the price 
the farmer receives for his products on the | 
other, before land values will start on the | 
broad upward movement. That this ad-| 
justment will start to take place long be- 
fore ten years is up is inevitable. 

If some reader is not satisfied there is 
another reason I can give for good land 
being worth more money in the next ten 
years. That is because, comparatively 
speaking, there is so little of it. On account 
of soil erosion thousands of farms that 
were once good farms will never grow 
wheat or corn again. There are millions 
of acres of such land in the United States, 
in the hilly parts of the country and most 
of the United States is hilly, only a small 
percent being level prairie land. 

Roger Babson says there are a million 
farmers less in the United States than 
there were a year ago. This is very good. 
There is just that mueh more room fcr 
those of us that are left. If these million 
|farmers that have quit are laying brick 
now, they are making good money for 
ithe time being at least and should be 
sorry for those of us who are sticking it | 
out. Our days are coming just as sure as 
the sun rises and the farmer will have his 
| ning and he will feel sorry for the brick- 
layer then who is temporarily out of a job. 
And when he gives him a job running his 
concrete mixer he will tell him that he, 
too, was poor in 1922 and 1923. Eco- 
nomic laws are of greater force than man- 
made legislation. 

Farmers Will Have Inning 

If, when the farmer is having his inning, 
the bricklayer strikes me for a job when 
the building industry is slack, | will ad- 
vise him to stick it thru and I will hold 
out for him the assurance that the brick- 
laying business will be better as soon as 
houses are needed for homes and more 
buildings are needed for factories. Thus, 
every industry must taste in turn adversity 
and prosperity. When adversity comes, 
let us make the best of it for it is thru 
adversity that we come to enjoy and 











appreciate prosperity. 


\ing the title to the cropping tenant's 


share of the grain as security for his in- 
debtedness to the landlord, is in effect a 
chattel mortgage, and the contract should 
be filed as a chattel mortgage, holds the 
Minnesota supreme court in the recent 
vase of Nelson vs. McDonald, 191 North- 
western Reporter, 281. But the court 
holds that if the landlord takes possession 


| of the grain before any other lien attaches 


against it under claim against the tenant, 
the landlord’s rights are superior to those 
of a subsequent attaching creditor, altho 
the contract was not filed. 

In the contract before the court it was 
provided that defendant should till plain- 
tiffs’ farm and receive two-thirds of the 
crop, but that plaintiffs should retain 
possession of the crop until division, and 
should be entitled to hold out of the de- 
fendant’s share enough to pay any indebt- 
edness owing by him to them. Altho not 
recorded, this contract was declared to be 
binding between the parties and as against 
all third persons,. excepting any third 
person who obtained a lien by legal pro- 
ceedings against the tenant before the 
landlord took possession of the crop.— 
A. L. H. S. 


DISAGREEMENT AMONG 
PARTNERS 

A, B and C buy a grain header equal 
shares. Can A and B do as they please 
with header because they are the majority? 
Can A and B take header and head their 
own grain and, without the consent of 
C, swing clear? What can C do in that 
case? If A and B will not head for C, what 
is there left for C to do?—T. K. 

When a machine is owned by partners, 
as in the case you mention, each has an 
equal right to its possession and use, 
except as otherwise agreed. If they cannot 
agree among themselves, and one of the 
members is dissatisfied, the best thing to 
do is to try to agree on a sale or purchase 
of his share. If the parties cannot so agree 
any one of them could bring suit to have 
the partnership wound up and the machine 
sold for division of the proceeds.— 
A. L. H. 8. 





One ton of clover hay, says the United 
States department of agriculture, has a 
feeding value for fattening animals equal 
to one ande-a half tons of timothy hay, 
three-fourths tons of shelled corn, or two- 
thirds ton of wheat bran. 


One of our readers tells us his sprayer 
returned double its cost the first year he 
used it, and he still has his sprayer. 
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Are your roofs good for another winter! Better check upnow. 
If there’s any reroofing to be done it’s time to get busy. If 
a) you decide to roof barn, implement shed or chicken house, 
Barrett Smooth-Surfaced Roofing is 100% right for the job. 


Today farmers know that they can depend on this rugged 
roofing to give lasting, weathertight protection. Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing has stood the test of time. 


A roofing’s service depends largely on two things—the mate- 
rials and the care in manufacturing.In both of these particulars 
high quality materials and efficient manufacturing methods 
~The Barrett Company has led the entire roofing industry 
since 1858—more than sixty-five years. For example, Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing must pass more than 70 exacting 

inspections before it is released bearing the Barrett Label. 


Low in first cost, Barrett Smooth-Surfaced Roofing is inex- 
pensive and easy to lay. Ask the Barrett dealer in your town 
to show you Barrett Roofings. Meanwhile, write for the 
“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer.’”’ You’ll 
find this free booklet a manual of money-saving information. 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 

The most popular of plain surfaced roll 
roofings. Made of best grade roofing-felt, 
thoroughly saturated with high-grade 
waterproofing material. Undersurface is 
protected by rootproof seal-back. Tough, 
pliable, elastic, durable, and low in price. 
Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
4 beautiful and enduring roll roofing. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Has rot-proof seal-back. Nails and cement 
in each roll. Very popular for bungalows, 
cottages, garages, and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These ‘‘Giants”’ for wear and service are 
handsome enough for the expensive home, 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 

black. Base of best grade roofing-felt. These 
shingles are staunchly waterproof, fire-resist- 
ing and need no painting. Size 8 x 12% 
inches. 

Everlastic Malti-Shingles 
_ Fourshinglesto a strip. Mineral-surfaced 
in red, green, or blue-black. T'wosizes—10 
inches and 124 inches deep, both 32inches 
long. The 12-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 
inches to the weather, gives three-ply roof— 
the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in art shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made 



































economical enough for small farmhouse or by interchanging red strips with green, or 
cottage. Their weather side is mineral ed strips with blue-black. 

surfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface 
resists fire and never needs painting. Their 
base is extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of this extra-thick 
extra-rigid base, these shingles can be lai 
right over the old roof—a big saving on 
reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 12% inches. Are 
laid coally and without waste. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street . New York City 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. HubertStreet, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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FIRING THE CHINCH BUG 


Usually about the time of the first 
killing frosts the migration of the chinch 
bug on wing to’winter quarters occurs. 
They may feed some later on the sap of the 
grasses in which they hide for the winter, 
tho shelter is probably of greatest impor- 
tance to them. While they are collected 
in this winter protection is the time to 
reach them with control measures. 

Fench rows, draws, waste places, road- 
sides and other places grown up in clump 
grasses and weeds or covered with brush 
and other dry protection are usually the 
locations in which most of the adult bugs 
pass the winter. However, they may be 
found wintering elsewhere, even in sandy 
soil. They do not pass the winter in 
fields of winter wheat. Some find shelter 
in the shucks and leaf sheaths of standing 
or shock corn. Shucking corn and pas- 
turing down the stalks will drive out most 
of the bugs in the winter. With most of 
the bugs hiding close to the ground in 
clump grasses of various kinds and under 
other dry shelter a thoro burning cam- 
paign, which will include most of such 
shelter, must inevitably destroy or expose 
millions of the over-wintering bugs. 
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Laying Out the Campaign 

Since the adult bugs have wings and 
fly, it is evident to all that, by simply 
burning over a field here and there, little | 
may be accomplished. Concerted action is | 
necessary. Every bug shelter, in the whole | 
county or group of counties, that are | 
heavily infested, should be plowed or| 
burned over. Plowing in the fall or early | 
winter should destroy most of the bug in- 
habitants and of course improve the soil | 
for spring crops. Late winter or early | 
spring plowing is less effective. 

There are usually only a few days when | 
the fields to be burned can be successfully | 
treated and the sooner the work is done 
the better. Wait until the grass and other 
shelter is dry, a warm day when | 
there is enough breeze to carry the flame | 
along and then drop everything else and | 
join in the community burning work. | 
Matches, torches, the gas pipe fire stick, 
blow torch, or similar equipment, is all 
that is needed to spread the fire rapidly. | 
Of course, attention must be given to the | 
control of wild-fire for preventing loss of 
hay, buildings and other materials. 

in some sections where considerable 
winter burning work has been done they 
have failed to control the pest, due in most | 
cases to the limited area treated or to lack | 
of thoroness or failure to burn all harbors 
within the treated area. However, this 
should simply serve to urge more thoro 
and universal burning this fall and winter. 
—L. H., Mo. 


BUYING A CORN HUSKER 

It seems to me that a good many} 
farmers could afford to use a small corn 
husker on their farms. I have only from 
ten to fifteen acres of corn to husk each 
vear, as the rest goes in the silos, but I| 
would not like to be without a husker. 

Chere is little to wear out about a husker 
if care is given it. I have used mine three 
years now and cannot see any difference. 
One repair bill is my upkeep during that 
time. It was $1.50. 

I am so situated as to buildings that I 
set my husker under a shed next to the 
crib. I put the corn in the crib and the 
fodder in the mow all at once. I do not 
have to move the husker from start to 
fir sh of the job 

What do I save? Well, three men and 
two teams can get away with three acres a 
day—a man per acre—if things are in 
It takes about $2.40 
worth of fuel to do the work. Hitch three 
men up to three acres of corn. Let them 
put the corn in the crib and the fodder in 
the mow. How long would it take? 

There is no comparison between the 
condition of the fodder and that husked 
by hand. I believe that I can put ten 
acres of fodder in the mow that would 
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the illustration above. 








FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE MADE ON THE FARM 


Autographic Kodak 


OOD pictures, easily made, and com- 

plete even to date and title written on 
the film at the time by means of the ex- 
clusively Eastman autographic feature— 
that’s the Kodak way. 








You’ll want such pictures of live stock, crops, 
equipment, buildings, for reference and year-to-year 
comparison; you’ll point’ to them proudly in your 
Kodak album when they are een ox for fun, like 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 




















K-B Rings 
(BRACED PO 


THE CURE for Starter 
Gear Trouble 


Ask Vour Deater 


KIRK BARBER 
COMPANY 


Worko Tablets were un- 
TEN YEARS AGO, known. Today thousands 
remove Of motorists use them and keep their motors 
——: ; 


clean and snappy—without waste, worry or wait- 
ing. Most large dealers guarantee and sell 
Worko Tablets. Look in your catalog or send $1 
for box of 24 tablets, postpaid. 










2539 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAG®, iLL, 






















Worko Co., Dept. S, Racine, Wis. 











on Gallon of Gasoline ) 


With Air-Friction Carburetor 
And we guarantee all other cars 
nearly double present mileage, power 
and flexibility, make hills on high 
formerly difficult onlow. We carry 
models for any car, truck, tractor, 
pot MER or | Ao. engine. See our wonderful mileage 
guarantees—on gallon of gasoline for other cars. Makea 
old cars better than new. 

Ford......34miJ Reo. .....24mi.| Chevro’t .. 32mi. 
Buick 4... 30mij Chaim’s...23mi.| Max’! (25) 30mi. 





Buick6. . .24mij Olds.6....23mi.] Nash6.... 23mi. 
Hudson... 20mij Paige 6... 20mi.} Lincoin8.. 17m. 
Hupp. .... 25miJ Oakind6..24mi.] Stdbkr 6.. .23mi. 


Dodge. . . . 28mi. Overi’d 4. .32mi.| Cole 8... ..17mi. 
If your car is not mentioned heresend name and model 
for INT On and our guarantee onit. Agents RIAL 


30 DAY’S FREE TRIA 


You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without st: ~~ 
ing gears. Starts off on high in any weather without 
si pd or heating—no jerking or choking. No more 
spark plugs or carbon in cylinders. Noleaking of 
easinto crank case. Try it 30 <9 on our guarantee of 
money back if not entirel is fied. Une strings to 
our guarantee. YOU ARE TH THE JUDGE. fagune 
who can handle a wrench can attachit. No boring of 


holes or ch: 
today, AIR-FRICTION ‘CiRBURE tETOR GO. 
7 Raymond Bidg, Sestene Ohio  U U.S. A. 


Low Gear Seldom Used 

















hold six acres not husked by machinery. 
The fodder makes the best of bedding. It 
is easy to handle. It absorbs the liquid 
manure much better than long stalks. 

I am able to husk corn when the corn 
nd fodder are in condition to husk. If I 
got a custom husker I would have to husk 
when it came in the neighborhood. Some- 
times it is too dry and sometimes there is 
{ much moisture in the fodder to keep. 


| get up in the morning and look around. 
| husk or don’t husk just as the weather 
looks. The fodder goes in the mow right. 


It comes out right and the feeding value is 
much higher. : 
There is sometimes a question about 
buying a cutting head or a shredding head 
for a husker. From my own experience 
with them I ean only see one advantage of 
the shredder over the  husker. The 
shredded fodder handles with a fork better. 
Yet I have no trouble in handling it with a 
g 4-tined straw fork. The cutting head 
uulls easier. It runs slower in most 
nachines and that reduces wear and vibra- 


on. The biggest reason for getting a cut- 
ng head is that husking ean be done even 
little dry and the leaves and tops of the 
wider are nearly whole. Shredders do 
ear the dickens out of leaves on a dry day. 
ilso think cut fodder keeps better in the 
now in case it is a little sappy when cut. 

With the numerous tractors on our 
farms I can see where it would be satisfac- 
tory for three or four neighbors to own a 
husker together. A two-roll or four-roll 
or a six-roll would be satisfactory. There 
would need be an investment of not more 
than $50 each in an average case. Half of 
that would be returned in one season if 
it is necessary to hire any help for the 
husking season. 

Some farmers think that since the stalks 
are broken up more with the shredding 
head, the stock will eat more of the fodder. 
{t is my notion that you cannot fool a 
horse or a cow into eating the butt of a 
stalk, no matter how it is treated in the 
machine.—E. R., Ohio. 


SELLING WOOD 

On many farms the selling of wood can 
be made a profitable sideline. After sev- 
eral years’ experience along this line we 
would offer a few suggestions that may 
prove of value to others. 

Customers, as a rule, like wood that is 
dry, well seasoned, sound and straight. 
Often just a little work with the axe cut- 
ting off knots, and such like, will do won- 
ders in improving the appearance of a load 
of wood, thus increasing its salability. 
Most customers do not like to tie up a lot 
of money in wood, so prefer to buy it in 
reasonably small quantities. For that 
a 
} 
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ison a half-cord load usually proves to 

e the best seller, tho, of course, when some 
tomer wants to lay in a winter’s supply 
will take it in larger quantities. 

Che secret of success in selling wood, or 
anything else, lies in pleasing the customer. 
If the buyer wants sixteen-inch wood, split 

mall, do not deliver large, eighteen-inch 

tuff. There is nothing more vexing to the 
er than a stick of wood that is too large 

or too long. It is far better to have it too 
ort than too long. 

If a gasoline engine or other power is 
available a circular saw will prove of great 
help in getting the wood in marketable 

hape. Saws can be purchased for twelve 

dollars and upward and not only do a} 
smoother job than can be done by hand, | 
but do it much faster also. 

The woodlot contains a product of 
value in marketable wood that is often 
overlooked, but which may be made to} 
vield enough extra money to help tide | 
over a tight time in a most satisfactory | 








manner, which makes it a sideline worth | 
leveloping on many farms.—M. F. 
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“Here comes Mr. Lend-Me 


to borrow our tire gauge” 


Do you know Mr. Lend-Me, the motorist? 


All he has is a car. When he needs a jack or a pump ora 
hydrometer, he uses yours. 


If he needs a valve cap, he goes without it until he can pick 
one up somewhere. If he needs a new valve inside, he hunts 
up an old one. He has a lot of trouble. 


Here he comes to borrow a tire gauge. He knows the value 
of a tire gauge, but he doesn’t own one. Result is, he tests his 
tires when it’s convenient for him instead of when it’s necessary 
for the tires. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 
is a necessary part of a car-owner’s equipment. 
Every motorist either owns one or occasionally 
uses one that belongs to someone else. 


It is doubtful if there is a pneumatic tire in 
use today that hasn’t had a Schrader Tire Gauge 
applied to its valve at least once. 


Don’t borrow a tire gauge— 
own one 


Own a tire gauge. It will save you worry about 
your air pressure. It will help you get full mileage 
from your tires. It will help prevent the hard rid- 
ing that comes from too much air and the tire dam- 
age that results from not enough air. The Schrader 
Tire Gauge is accurate and wili last for years. 


This gauge is a product of the same factory 
and organization that makes Schrader Valves, 
Schrader Valve Caps and Schrader Valve Insides. 
Sold by motor accessory shops, garages. and 
hardware stores. 


16/09 ~ 3/28/16 - 2/14/22 - 4/10/23 
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A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 
Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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WHEN PISTONS STICK 

It is not unusual, under some conditions, 
for the pistons to stick in their cylinders. 
Various symptoms, however, will precede 
such occurrences, such as a marked falling 
off in power, usually by squeaking or 
grating sounds, by decided knocking and 
by the boiling of the radiator water and 
finally, with practical certainty by an 
almost total lack of power, and the engine 
coming to a dead stop when the throttle 
opening is reduced. 

As a rule it is impossible to start the 
engine again either by hand or by the 
starter until means have been taken to 
free the pistons which have “seized” in 
their cylinders. The cxuuse of piston- 
seizing is the failure of piston lubrication, 
resulting in the absence of an oil-film be- 
tween the pistons and the cylinder walls. 

Their operating in this dry condition 
leads to excessive friction and the de- 
velopment of a temperature sufficient 
to expand the pistons so greatly that 
enormous pressure is created between 
them aud the cylinder walls. As a result 
the hot, dry surfaces rough one another 
and the metal of one becomes slightly | 
embedded in that of the other, almost 
welding them together until they cannot 
be moved. 

Lack of oil in the engine base, so that 
sufficient is not splashed on the cylinder 
walls, is the ooual cause of this accident, 
but an engine, the cylinders of which 
become greatly overheated thru lack of 
cooling water, may so thin or evaporate 
the oil upon their surfaces and those of 
the pistons that it fails to lubricate. 

When this occurs, the heat of friction 
further raises the temperature of the 
parts which expand and damage their 


watched, will give timely warning of 
overheating. When pistons have seized, 


To Keep Engines 
Running Always 


Type AT Bosch 
Magneto for 
Trucks, Tractors 
and Stationary 
Engines. 









Your tractor, truck and engines earn no profit when forced to stand 
stilltheir earning power depends upon their ability to keep going. 


That’s why it is important to equip them with the new Bosch 
Magneto. It fires big, hot sparks and transforms every atom of gas 
into the greatest possible power. It makes starting easy and keeps 
the engine at its best—smooth running, flexible and dependable. 


When buying a tractor, truck or engine, make sure that you 
get Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition. 


700 Service Stations—Service Everywhere 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
THF WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF MAGNETOS 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS—SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 


opposing surfaces, finally sticking to-| 
gether. This accident may be avoided 
by keeping oil supply always at the correct 
level and keeping the cooling system full 
of water and its circulation active. 
A radiator thermometer, if closely ‘ 


cylinder oil should be put into the cylin- 
ders thru the spark plug holes or priming 
cups in larg. quantities and when the 
parts have cooled and ontracted it may 





NETOS 


( They Need No Battery ) 








be possible to turn the engine over. If 
the engine has become overheated from 
lack of water none should be put into 
the radiator until the cylinders have 


‘ 


cooled.—S. C. C. 





FARM ADVERTISING 


The cheapest thing on the market is 
advertising space, thinks John Ecklund, 
a South Dakota farmer. Mr. Ecklund has 
always used space in his local papers when 
he had anything for sale, but says he never 
quite appreciated the value of advertising 
until he held his sale recently. About one 
hundred dollars worth of space was bought 
in six local papers. A page each was used | 
in the two nearest newspapers and half- | 
pages in four other papers near by. 

As a result of the advertising, the biggest 
crowd ever gathered at a sale in that 
county faced the auctioneer. That it was 
a buying crowd is proven by the $4,000 
which Mr. Ecklund received in excess of 
what he had anticipated from the sale. 
Every man, woman and child within 
fifty miles of the sale knew about it and 
when it was to be held. 

There is a good lesson in the experience 
of this South Dakota farmer. Men fre- 


> ‘oO ai wr inability 2. —#ell on sight to almost every car 
quently complain of their inability to sell ques nan te oe 
male animals when the fact of the matter is pense. Add one-third to tire life. Pau ~ 
eae é s 4 al . e°men ma. rofits se rect to Car owners. » . 
they have not attempted to sell them to} Secure own tires and tubesatfactory prices Weean use || Michigan State Automobile School 
2000 more men at once. Experience an es not neces- 
sary. Big Free Book Explains All. 


PAUL RUBBER CO. Dept.40, Salisbury, N.C. 


more than three or four people. The few 
dollars spent for advertising in local, farm 
or breed papers is a very small percentage 
of the cost of feeding excess animals for 
several months. Likewise, as in the case 
of a farm sale, prices will depend consid- 
erably upon the crowd and the competition 
in bidding. Farmers need to also adopt the 
slogan, “The More You Tell the More 
You Sell.” 





pressure at a glance. 





A Better Job Now! 


Why take small pay from uncertain jobs? Why 
be buffeted around from this to that, not knowing 
amy ON ait ie a job tomorrow or not 

ou can ¢ e ali that. the auto repair 
Goautan, pen panerinas = business. Have a job at good pay wherever you g0 
desicr or marae man today. / Later have an independent business of your own 
ple installation. Positive results. If you are mechanically inclined, a few weeks 
STOP PISTON SLAP \ tralning at Detroit can start you to real success 
BE A TRAINED MAN—SUCCESSFUL! 

Over 13 million autos need constant service 
ee a 50 —- tires, Cm  Desterion, iy 
. 3 ms to ept going. yeldi to be done 
. Jobbers: os eee eee Pere are amazing opportunities for men who 
THOMSON-FRIEDLOB Aer start now. Fit yourself to win one of the good 

- jobs Or to start a business of your own. 
COME TO THE AUTO CENTER 

Get first-hand knowledge and traini (by 

factory-approved methods) at the Michigan’ State 
nr 4uto School, Hudson says, 
Best School in America.’ 
Other auto leaderssay the 
same. Learn on latest equip- 
ment, under expert instruc- 

tors. 

Act at once. 
Grasp this 
opportunity. 
Find out what 
























day for School 
Catalog and 
personal let- 
ter answering 
your ques- 
tions. 


A. G. Zeller, 
President 


AiR-GAGE 
Inner Tubes 














1 Box 810, 3729 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Get the FACTS—Write TODAY 
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DELIVERY DOLLARS 


Too few farmers count the cost of 
delivering products, and too few realize 
that this end of the game must have 
serious consideration. Time of man and 
beast is a real outlay and must be met in 
the course of all farming. 

Did you ever count the cost of your 
cream deliveries? Of your small anne oe 
deliveries? Do you group deliveries? 
Do you cooperate on neighborhood de- 
liveries? : 

“T wanted to take mi’k and cream to 
town to the local creamery,” said a farmer 
who lives four miles from town, “but I 
was rather fearful that the time and ex- 
pense of getting it there would cut my 
profits too much. I began figuring and 
planning. We were successful with milk 
cows, the price of milk products was good; 
this plan would bring us a daily cash in- 
come; how could I offset the cost of de- 
livery some? 

“Because I am, today, delivering my 
milk and cream at almest no cost to 
myself, I will tell you my plans. In the 
first place, I could get several cents a 
can more for my stuff if delivered; I 
could build up « trade on other things 
that would bring me in some more weekly 
income and lessen the delivery cost per 
article; I could haul with my own a 
neighbor’s eream, and I could haul from 
town my own and my neighbor’s supplies. 

“Then, I figured on every mile of that 
road to town; what neighbors along the 
way would want baulage; what town 
people on that direct route would buy 
from our farm supplies; and what supplies 
we could add that would pay and that 
we could produce. 

‘Here is where our large family proved 
an asset. One of the boys wanted to 
the business man, he wanted to make 
the deliveries, buy the necessary goods 
in town and work up along-the-way trade 
for eggs and dressed poultry, for garden 
stuff and for feed for town chickens. 

“The girls entered into the home part 
of the plan; they enlarged the garden; 
they offered themselves as ready to dress 
poultry, erate eggs, make cottage cheese 
or fruit jams and jellies. We all realized 
that if the truck went to town each time 
fully loaded the cost per mile for de- 
livery was reduced on each article. 

“One neighbor went in with us and 
each day as our cream was hauled to 
town his was being hauled on the same 
load and he paid his share of haulage and 
always on any goods hauled out from town 
he paid @ slight commission. Then we 
began to eater to a few families on the 
route and we sold them farm supplies 
that could be left at their door daily and 
collected for at the end of the week. We 
got, store selling price instead of buying 
pr 


ce for this produce because it was fresh 
and delivered per order. 

“We worked out a satisfactory system 
of ordering too, just as a grocery store in 
own does. All orders for dressed poultry, 
eggs or salad dressing or cottage cheese 
had to reach us by the middle of the day 
before in order to go out on next morning’s 
delivery. The small amounts of chicken 
feed we delivered in town to owners of 
small chicken flocks brought us always 
several cents above the price per bushel 
by the load. But always we kept just 
on our cream route for another factor 
of longer distance and more time would 
have entered into our loss account had 
we gone out of our way. 

“Today we have what so many farmers 
stand most in need of and that is a weekly 
income that runs the home, that provides 
ready cash in small quantities and that 
adds much to the net income of the acre- 
age. Not all farmers can take the time 
for this work if they are short of help, 
but perhaps if you figure a way you can 
cooperate with some neighbor and make 
the daily delivery of produce a paying 
side line to the raising of grain and cattle 
and hogs.”—M,. C, R., la. 
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for every risk the Farmer takes-there is a Hartford Policy 


Ir fire were to destroy your 
property tonight, how would 
you answer your neighbor's 
question, “Were you prop- 
erly insured?” 


Perhaps you do not know 
just how to plan your insurance so you 
will be really protected. As a part of its 
free service to farmers the Hartford will 
help you make a study of the present value 
of all your property—house, furnishings, 
barns, produce, stock, tools, wagons, car- 
riages, automobiles—in fact everything on 
your farm, so that you can know exactly 
how much and what kind of property you 
own. 


TO GET THIS HELP— 


send for “MY PROPERTY.” It is a handy 
inventory book prepared by the Hartford 















Fire Insurance Company to make it easy 
for you to fix the value of everything 
you own. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTICUT. 






Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Booklet 
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INSURE WINTER VEGETABLES 


They Will Decrease Living Cost and Better the Living 


N granddad’s days, fall was a time noted for the 
storing of fresh vegetables and fruits for the long 
are the 


winter days. Now on all 


golden yellow pumpkins, green 
squashes, juicy sweet potatoes, as well as hosts 


of the more common vegetdbles 
such as pot itoes, cabbages, 
beets, turnips, onions, radishes, 
celery, carrots and others of a 
more perishable nature 

I don’t know how they hap- 
pened to store such vast quanti- 
ties of fresh vege- 
tables in the olden 
days perhaps 
they learned their 
lessons from  na- 
ture’s family At 
any rate, in those 
days they ate lots 
of vegetables for 
“boodness’ sake.’ 
They didn’t know 
then that vege- 
tables are chuck 
full of vitamines 
and health and that 
anyone who mixes 


By F. C. GAYLORD 
















ve llow 


the amount depending upon the outside tempera- 
ture. Instead of the old-fashioned outside pit a barrel 
may be filled with root vegetables such as 
potatoes, beets, carrots, cabbages or apples, 
then laid on its side in a well-drained portion of 
the garden or backyard and completely coy- 
ered, first with twelve-inch layer of 
straw, excelsior or leaves, then 
with ten to twelve inches of soil 
As freezing weather approaches 
more soil should be placed on 
the outside until a layer about 


sixteen inches 
thick has been 
added. Leaves, 
straw or manure 
may be substituted 
for this last cov- 
ering of dirt if 
such a covering is 
more convenient. 
The end to be 
opened may be cov- 
ered with a board 
door, and against 
this a thick coating 
of straw or leaves 
placed; this will 





a little ordinary 
food with seventy- 
five percent of vege- 
tables will have a 


sparkle in the eye, a glow in the cheek, and a spring in the step 
that will. make them feel at least ten years younger than their 


last birthday would imply. 


We need not simply wish for those good old days, for we are 
today in the midst of plenty. Fresh storageable vegetables and 


fruits are abundant, and can be 
had at a very small price; all we 
need is the forethought to gather 
these into the proper places and 
we can laugh at the increased 
prices and the scarcity of fresh 
vegetables during the days when 
nothing grows in the gardens and 
fields. It’s easy to store all kinds of 
vegetables providing you observe 
the few simple requirements com- 
mon to the various classes. Every 
fall vast quantities of vegetables 
are destroyed, and more lose their 
freshness, crispness and quality as 
a result of poor storage. Success- 
ful storage requires, in the first 
plaee, that on the best vege- 
tables or fruit be used; secondly, 
that these be mature, sound, that 
they be stored under proper tem- 
perature and moisture conditions. 
Having observed these three rules 
common to vegetables, all storage- 


able crops may be readily grouped into three general classes. 
The first class includes crops requiring a cool, moist atmos- 
phere with a temperature just above freezing, or about thirty- 


eight to forty degrees Fahrenheit. 
white potatoes, beets, 
carrots, cabbages, cel- 
ery, apples and pears. 
These may be stored 
in a cool, moist cel- 
lar, in a side hill pit, 
or in a barrel pit 
back of the house 
in the garden. Cel- 
lars with furnaces 
in them should not 
be used for this class 
of vegetables, or for 
apples, without sepa- 
rating the storage 
room from the fur- 
nace room and pro- 
viding some means of 
ventilation. Usually 
fresh, cool air can be 
secured by opening 
the basement win- 
dows during a portion 
of the day or night, 


condition 


with a cool temperature. 








Then your apples all is gethered, and the 
ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the celler-Aoor in red 
and yeller heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over, and your 
wimmern-folks is thru 

With their mince and apple-butter, and 
their souse and sausage, too! 

I don't know how to tell it—but ef sich a 
thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and they'd 
call around on me— 

I'd want to ’commodate "em—all the whole- 
indurin’ flock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock.—Riley. 








make it easy to 


A model barrel pit showing how small amounts of root crops can be held in wonderful open in the coldest 


weather. For the 
housewife or any- 


one else who wishes to store vegetables and has no cool, moist 
basement this method will keep vegetables in good condition 
right thru the winter. 

A second class of crops are those requiring a dry atmosphere 
Onions are the chief crop in this 


group. A bushel of onions may 
now be bought for a relatively 
small price and stored well into 
the winter and spring. Only 
onions which have well-ripened 
skins, which are free from injury 
and growth cracks, should be 
used. All others must be disposed 
of immediately. 

To make sure they are well 
dried, place them in a warm, dry 
room for a few days, and then 
store in a cool, dry place where 
the temperature is between thirty- 
five — fifty degrees. The pres- 
ence of moisture, or storage in a 
warm, close atmosphere, will 
cause early rotting. The upper 
portion of a cool, dry, well-venti- 
lated cellar or basement does well 
for onion storage. 

The third group of vegetables 
requires warmth, dryness and lots 
of ventilation. Perhaps more 


trouble from rotting occurs with sweet potatoes than with any 
other crop, due to the carelessness of handling and neglect to 
meet these essential requirements: warmth, dryness and a 
In this class come Irish or circulation of air. If sound, well-ripened, unbruised roots be 


stored at a tempera- 
ture around fifty to 
sixty degrees, sweet 








Cross-section of an old fashioned dirt pit in which root crops are successfully kept. 


This photo shows one opened last May first 


potatoes can be kept 
thruout the winter 
with little loss. To 
make sure they are 
well dried place the 
sweets in a hot, dry 
place, with a temper- 
ature around eighty- 
five, for a week be- 
fore storing them in 
the cooler p!ace where 
they are to remain 
until they are taken 
to the kitchen. 
Pumpkins and 
squashes, other mem 
bers of this group, are 
sasily stored in this 
manner. If you have 
a warm, dry cellar or 
room, (Cont. on p. 46 
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Barn No. 437 
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” Buy Direct From Mill 
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and Get 100% Value ! 


Home No.506 l/ Neto? Los 
$23567 — : ; i 
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This 7-room house in 1922 cost This famous Gothic Roof Barn sold for 
$2721. Today's price, $2356. $1862 in 1922. Today's price, $1503. 


Send for Free Books 


200 Home Plans =~ Shows photos, ¢ 

plans, specifications 3 to 10 room bun- 
, country homes, etc. 

Barn Book—654 sizes and kinds of 
barns, hog and poultry houses and other 
farm buildings. 

Building Material Catalog—Every- 
thing for building or repairing at whole- 
sale prices. 


Let Us Give You Wholesale +0 23:20; ss: 


Immense stocks of everythi in our 


Prices on Your Building! "=" 


Khineiee Roof Plumbing Supplies 
Shing vofing umbing Db 
th Screens Paints one 


Write Us Today! We Quote Freight Paid to Your Station Windies Fornssee HotBot Sash, ete, 


Note the buildings and prices listed here! Then compare them Jeet eer eee yae ain ot benaane 
for quality of material and cost with what you would have to pay any- [gits: Wiydowt poor ne” 
where else. You can save $200 to $2000 by buying from Gordon-Van Tine. Clear White Pine 5 X Panel 
Ask any of our 200,000 customers! Door 








Typical Gordon-Van Tine Values . The Standard 
If thesedo not suit your needs Bar n Door & Amer- 
there are hundreds of others ica. Finest man- 


Your Dollar Buys Most Here 


ufacture, lum- 
ber “‘A’’ quality 
white pine.Size, 


our Free s. 


Real bargain in a gambrel-roa 
barn. All framing cut -to-fit 























Strong braced -rafter roof. Writd 
for specifications, 


In 1922 thie 
Barn would 
have cost you 


$966. 
Now $825 


Now $141 



















dows, hinged at 
top, admit sun- 
shine to floor. 
Upper win- 
dows light feed- 
ing passage at 
back. 





Home 


Office: 


In 1922 this Hog House 
ae 


N° 499 8 x40 


Roof of best slate-surfaced, 
fire-resistant roofing. A won- 
derful value. 








In 1922 this Crib and 
}ranary would have 
cost you $240.50. 


value.Ready-framed; 
8-+tt. sections; 3 for 


In terms of corn, wheat or other 
farm i you can get more for what you 
spend at Gordon-Van Tine’s than from any 
other building material concern in the country. 
We trade even! Owning our own mills, ship- 
ping lumber by the trainload, doing business 
on an immense scale, we can and do give 
values such as you can get nowhere else. 


Write Us Before You Build 


repair job, a few rolls of roofing or a gallon 
of paint, get our prices first! 


We sell a whole house or any part 
of ahouse. Ready-Cut or in yard lengths, as 
you wish. Everything highest quality guar- 
anteed. Tell us what you are going to build. 
Get our wholesale, freight-paid prices for 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 16866 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Address Desk R-40 ‘acifie Coast Mill: 
Davenport, Iowa {titres Desk B40 Facific Const Mill: g 


ee 

i Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

Address Desk R-40 at Office nearest you 
Send me Free Books. I expect to 


Tear Out 
and I 


Now $196 


America’s greatest 


Coupon! = Name 


I Address 


2-6 x 6-6—1%- 
inch thick. 

A Special Gor- 
don-Van Tine 
Bargain. 


$4.74 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Quality Paint 


Goes further, lasts longer. 





Special -_— Soe query pur- m 
pose. Highest quality house 81 er 
all colors ee en oa 


paint, 








Roofing 


i 122 





Jap-a-Top Slate-Surfaced 
r " ; fing 


pin, this ~—s In justice to yourself, you should 
would have find out just what Gordon-Van Tine can do Slate Geeen or red 
“Now $141. for you. Whether it is a new house, barn, a eee Complete with 


nails and ce- 
ment. Fire-re- 
sisting ;guaran- 
teed 15 years. 
Other grades at 
lower prices. 


$2.05 per roll 


; aroll 
e Garages $90 and Up 


Lumber ready-cut, bundled 


Modern, sci- arr) and marked. to build. 
entific type. your fall building. Make big savings by putting 
Large, low win- up your own garage. 


PS 
Be 


ry 





Now $312 corn; 2forsmall grain. Build 
This house provides both air Best Yellow Pine; j O bu B nnnemnennner—nonnewennnennenneneennnerencnsocene 
and sunshine. Note roof win- ware furnished Mail This 
dows—plenty of warm sun- : 
shine and good ventilation. " i oO Repair DD .ccctecenascccnnccsstnscnchenderdmasenaninasiness 

















HOW ARE YOUR TREES? 


There are a surprising number of apple 
orchards that are returning absolutely no 
profit to their owners, yet which could be | 
made ‘ato real dividend bearers. You | 
may know of such anorchard. C er-| 
tainly the men who have made a study of | 
the orchard situation do. That is why | 
H. P. Gould written this farmers’ 
bulletin we have mentioned. The bull tin | 
discusses the principal practices found of 
value in bringing ne glec ted trees back into | 
profit-producing condition. 

Orchards in need of renovation are 
found not only in sections where the 
home orchard or fruit garden is the pre-| 
vailing type of fruit growing, and in 
regions where orchards of considerable 
size occur only occasionally, but also in 
the recognized commercial apple-growing 
districts. Some orchards are not worth 
the time and expense necessary to reno- 
vate them. In deciding what is to be 
done the following factors need to be con- 
sidered: The orchard must be on a good 
site with no rock ledges or hardpan near 
the surface, well drained, and without un- 
usual danger from frosts; the trees must 
have good vitality, without decayed 
trunks, cankers that girdle the limbs, or 
weakness that would make good growth 
impossible; and, finally, the varieties must 
be good unless it is practicable to top- 
graft the trees 

A neglected orchard is always a menace 
to other orchards in the neighborhood and 
in sections where there are many com- 
mercial plantings much damage may be 
done by insect pests and diseases that 
have their source in badly infested trees. 
In many states a neglected orchard is 
practically declared by law to be a public 
nuisance and is treated accordingly. If 
the owner will not clean it up, public 
officials do it and the expense becomes a 
lien on the property until paid. 

As a rule, says the author of the bulle- 
tin, a much neglected orchard does not | 
justify its existence. If an orchard 
worth keeping it is worth giving good at-| 
tention; otherwise, the trees merely en- 
cumber the ground and interfere with its 
use for other purposes. If an apple tree 
is not of value for fruit production it may 
be worth converting into tool handles, 
plane blocks and other useful things. 

In working over neglected apple or- 
chards, the trees will be of such varying 
types that it will be impossible to work 
toward any particular form of top, but it is 
well for the orchard owner to have certain 
ideals in mind as a guide. Experienced 
orchardists always have in mind a certain 


nas 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


This $5000 Tree ee, 


Here is perhaps the most valuable and best 
known apple tree in the world—the mother 
of all genuine Golden Delicious, for which 
Stark Bros. paid the record price of $5000. 


Standing on its native mountainside in West 
Virginia, this famed old tree is given the best 
care known. It is enclosed in a tee te oe 
cage for protection against man and beast. 
But to protect it against scale and other 
pests that are controlled by dormant sprays, 
SCALECIDE is applied every year. Cana higher 
recommendation of SCALECIDE be given? 
Can there be a more expert endorsement? 


Stark Bros. take no risks with this tree, so 
they spray it annually with SCALECIDE. Ina 
recent letter Mr. Paul Stark said, “For a num- 
ber of years the tree has been sprayed each 
year with SCALECID:. It is in clean, vigorous 


SCALECIDE Every Year? 





Oct., 1923 






condition, bearing annual crops. This tree 
has borne as much as 35 bushels one crop.” 


When men like Stark Bros., who know or- 
charding and know SCALECIDE, use SCALE- 
CIDE, why not let SCALECIDE be your dormant 
spray? Then you will know that you’ve done 
all that can be done at that particular time by 
any dormant spray or combination of sprays. 


Fall spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Spring application con- 
trols aphis, pear thrips, leaf minor,case bearer 
and leaf roller. Either fall or spring spraying 
with SCALECIDE controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight cankers 
from which are spread fire blight, collar rot 
and root rot. And in addition to controlling 
these insects and diseases, year after year use 
of SCALECIDE invigorates the trees. 








Ww GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in general condition, and 
for three years spray one part with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime sulfur, gsving the 
same summer treatment to both parts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than the par 

—in the judgment of three disinterested fruit growers—or we will refund the moncy you have pad fe the SCALECIDE. 


rayed with lime sulfur 








If your dealer doesn't carry SCALECIDE, 





BECOME WEALTHY 


Opportunity 


No matter how successful you are, cons 
in Wilkes County, Ga., 
its kindly people and hospitality. 


Wilkes County 


pleaded for Georgia raised food products, 
cooperate with Georgia farmers. 


It describes in detail the superlative 





desirable form; inexperienced persons will 
find it worthwhile to study some well-| 
formed trees or pictures of them such as| 
are used to illustrate the bulletin. The} 
right sort of top has a large bearing sur- 
face, is low-headed, and has a fairly open 
top that will permit light to enter to the 
interior of the tree. 

Soil renovation, pruning, and spraying 
are some of the principal things hove) 





in practically any orchard that is being 
brought back into producing condition. 
Just what is to be done depends on the age 
and vigor of the trees, the condition of the 
soil and other local factors. Various condi- 
tions and the necessary treatment are dis- 
cussed in the bulletin, and the tools and 
other equipment are described. If you 
have an orchard of which you are in doubt 
it will pay you to write to the department 


of agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 1284, Apple- 
Orchard Renovation, by H. P. Gould 


STRAWBERRIES NEED AN 
COAT 


It isn’t often that strawberries winter 


OVER- 





kill, but they often start too soon in the | 
spring and get be d by frost. <A good | ¢ 
mulch of straw, cornstalks, strawy ma-| 


' 


northern farmers. It gives all the facts. 


possibilities that await the farmer. who will raise food products instead of cotton. 
It is absolutely free. 


books gives all particulars. 


show him this advertisement—or order direct from us. 
event, write today for the helpful new booklet, ““An Ounce of Prevention”. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 50 Church St. NEW YORK CITY 


famous for its wonverful soils, climate, schools and roads, 
Wilkes County 
lines and fine highways to all Georgia’saand South Carolina’s great city markets. 
does not want farmers who know how to raise cotton. 
County wants farmers who can raise food stuffs of every nature for man and beast in 
a state that annually has to import from other states. 


$75,000,000 OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


One great chain of Georgia grocery stores (comprising 200 stores) has for years 


In any. 
It is free. Address Dep't gg 


“mt THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY =) 





IN WILKES COUNTY 


Get the Facts About An Unusual 


fcr Farmers 


sider how much more money you can make 
and 
is near to and on direct raliroad 


Wilkes 


and all Georgia merchants are anxious to 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 


inducements offered by Wilkes County to 


It will_open your eyes to the money -making 


The 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


L.W.ROGERS REALTY & TRUST COMPANY 


Palmer Bldg., Dept. 26 


ATLANTA, GA. 


BEN R. PADGETT, Gen. Mgr. 


REFERENCES: 


THIS WILL 
INTEREST ;» 


YOU 


PEACH&APPLE 
T ia E e S BEFORE BUYING 


GET OUR PRICES 

It will pay you . Directto Plancers in Large or Small 
Lote by ress, Freight or Parce! Post. EE 68 Page 
Catalog. Pear, Plum, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 9, CLEVELAND, 


G0 INTO BI BUSINESS !2:. Eeabiey antes 


~ he . ne tarnish ire 
hing. one —~ 4. pal. 4 
ie Candy kliet Free. Write for it today. Don't 5 t put it it ot! 


W. MILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 


lbs. of WHITE 

















Three and a half tons of fine, leafy, succulent ALFALFA 
hay or 45 bushels of plump hard RED WHEAT or 2,000 


250-300 bushels of the finest POTATOES in the World, 
can be grown under rotation on ree y 
reasonable priced, long term, irrigated lands. 


Write to: CANADA LAND& IRRIGATION BOCPARY, LIMITED 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Ca 





Your Own Bank or any Other Bank or Trust Company. 


BEANS, that made Boston famous, or 


acre of our very 





Productive Farm and Ranch 
Lands in Colorado Cost Little 


There are thousands of acres of low cost land 
still available in the rolling plains adjoining the 
the famous Pikes Peak Region on the east. 
altural and Live Stock Possibilities in the Pikes 
Peak Region of Colorado” is a booklet which will be 
sent to those interested. Address Agricultural 
Committee; Chamber of Commerce, 
40 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Successful Farming advertisements ma 


relied on. They point the way to square ‘deals 
and better merchandise at smaller cost. 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Write that Prize-winning Letter NOW 


nure, or the like, to hold tke snows and 
cover the gound will fix that so it will not 
likely occur. 

Next spring leave as much of the mulch 
as the plants will grow up thru, and rake 
the rest of it into the path so you can walk 
on it when picking berries. 

There needn’t be any great hurry about 
mulching the berries. You can wait until 
the ground is frozen before applying the 
muleh. Don’t select mulching material 
that has a lot of weed seeds in it. 

















CIDER THE YEAR AROUND 


While cider can be preserved sweet and 
wholesome for year-around use, large 
quantities of apples suitable for cider 
making are wasted each year. 

Methods of preserving the cider are as 
simple as those for canning other products 
for off-season use. Because of the lack 
of information on the subject the United 
States department of agriculture prepared 
a bulletin, Farmers’ Bulletin, 1264, Farm 
Manufacture of Unfermented Apple Juice, 
by Joseph 8. Caldwell, explaining farm 
methods in detail. The method calls for 
thirteen steps—the lucky thirteen you 
might call them. They are as follows: 

Select sound, well-matured, properly 
ripened fruit. 

If different varieties are available at the 
same time, blend them in proper quantity, 
according to their sugar, acid and tannin 
contents so as to give a well-balanced 
cider of good flavor. 

Wash and sort the fruit, trimming or 
d.searding all specked or partly decayed 
apples. 

Grind and press, subsequently repress- 
ing the pomace. 

Place the juice in deep containers in a 
cool room overnight to allow settling out 
of the pomace. 

Siphon off the juice from the sediment. 

Transfer the juice to a suitable vessel or 
tank, slowly add properly prepared diato- 
maceous earth (kieselguhr or infusorial 
earth) at the rate of six to eight pounds 
per 100 gallons, and stir very thoroly. If 
the juice is very cold, heat it to 130 de- 
grees Fahrenheit to aid in filtering. 

Prepare the filter by passing a sus- 
pension of diatomaceous earth, previously 
purified by heating to redness, in water 
thru a filter press or bag filter so as to 
form a thin layer on the filter cloths. 

Filter the juice, stirring. the supply 
tank occasionally in order to prevent the 
sliming and clogging of the filter. 

Place the juice as filtered in previously 
sterilized final containers, seal and sub- 
merge the containers in cold water in the 
pasteurizing tank. 

Pasteurize for the prescribed period at 
170 degrees Fahrenheit. 

_ Remove from the pasteurizer and store 
in a cool room for ten days or more. 

Label and pack. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
free by addressing the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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$5000.00 in Cash Prizes 


for Letters about Leather 
but your letter must be written by October 31, 1923 


LL letters must be written 

not later than October 31. 

Sit down and write your letter 
now. 


What could be simpler—or 
more profitable—than writing 
a Letter about Leather? Start 
with what you have found out 
about good leather in your 
every-day life. 


Comfort! How easy your 
feet feel with sturdy, damp- 
proof, slip-proof leather soles 
and heels. 


Economy, if you have a prac- 
tical mind. Think what wear 
you get out of shoes soled and 
heeled with tough, resistant 
leather. It’s easy to repair as 
no other substance is. Then 
think how little a part of the 
price of such shoes even the 
best sole leather represents ! 


Does fashion in footwear 
appeal most to you? Consider 
how the lightest leather sole 
holds the upper in shape, pro- 
vides the foundation which, 


alone, keeps handsome shoes 
good-looking and style-fresh. 

The healthful qualities in- 
herent in sole leather “would 
make an ideal theme for a 
prize-winning Letter about 
Leather. Your feet breathe 
through leather soles. Leather 
is porous. It allows the excess 
heat to escape. That is not the 
case with other materials, often 
used for soles. 

Durability under trying con- 
ditions? Postmen, policemen, 
soldiers and all the workers of 
all the world know “nothing 
takes the place of leather” for 
honest, downright endurance. 


What is true of leather soles 
and heels is just-as true, and 
more spectacular, of leather 
belting. Through thousands of 
hours, leather belts speed on in 
factories and shops. Men who 
work at many a trade know this 
value of leather. Some of these 
men are writing Letters about 
Leather that will be richly re- 
warded. Why not you? 


Rules of the Contest 


ish 
the 


1—Letters must be written in the En 
language, and on only one side o 
paper. 

2—The competitor's name and address 
must be written at the top of the first 
page of the letter. 

3—-The letter must be mailed in a sealed, 
stamped envelope. No post cards will 
be considered. 

4—There shall be no limits to the length 
a letter may be; and any competitor 
may send in as many letters as desired. 


5—This Contest shall be freely open to 
anyone, anywhere. 


6—The first prize will be awarded to the 
contestant whose letter on the subject, 
“Nothing Takes the Place of Leather,” 
is the best in the opinion of the judges. 


7—The Contest opens officially June 30, 
1923, and closes October 31, 1923. 


8—In case of tie, both or all tying con- 
testants will receive the full amount of 
the prize tied for. 


JUDGES 


MARTHA BE. DODSON, Associate Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. HICKS of the University of Cincinnati 
PRESIDENT FRASER M. MOFFAT of the Tanners’ Council 


Address your letter to Contest Judges 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


Representing a group of independent, competing makers of leather, who buy their raw 
material in open market against the bidding of all the world; who do business unaided 
by any subsidy, and with no advantage through any tariff, whose hazards are abnormally 
great, but whose margin of profit is abnormally small. 
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98 Quality Products 


























HOUSANDS of times 
a can of @Aiz Radi- 
ator Stop Leak has 
saved a car owner its 
small cost over and over 


again, 


Have you never exper- 
ienced the trouble, inconvenience 
and expense caused by a leaking 
If you haven't, you are 
If you have, you know 


radiator? 
fortunate. 
that it is often very considerable— 


and so easy to avoid. 


A can of @Aiz Radiator Stop 


Leak always on hand for use in 


an emergency—will do it. 
o 


There are 98 hhiz Quality 
Products to keep cars looking 


Ask 


well and running well. 


your dealer about them. 


Nudie this 
| Handy Manual 


It contains helps, sug- 
gestions and informa- 
tion of value to every 








motorist. Just say on a 
post card - ™ d me 
book No. 74.” 








THE R.M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. || 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cuties 


| 


|: 





be Horne af 
QDhiz 


Proovers 














| possible to get more than enough from the 
‘orchard to pay all of the expenses and 
| leave a nice profit besides. 


| attacks the pear and apple, but also ¢ 


UCCESSFUL FARMING 








THIS FARMER SPRAYS BECAUSE 
IT PAYS 


That farmers are evincing more interest 
in the spraying of the farm orchard in 
Cherokee county, Iowa, than ever before 
is the confident opinion of G. A. Ellis, the 
county agent, who has been instrumental 
in spreading the idea of spraying and 
pruning among the farmers of his county 
on every possible occasion. 

“There may be two reasons for this 
situation,” says Mr. Ellis. ‘One is that 
Cherokee farmers have found spraying 
profitable and the other may be the fact 
that the farm orchards are dying so fast 
in northwestern lowa.”’ The experience 
of most men who have sprayed efficiently 
and at the right time is almost universally 
favorable. W.S. Pennington, of Cherokee 
county, has a forty-acre orchard which he 
has sprayed for three years. He has 
always had a ready sale for his apples at 
from fifty cents to one dollar above the 
price paid for unsprayed fruit. He cau- 
tions people that the second spray is 
decidedly important and that a delay of 
only one day or so leaves many wormy 
apples. It might be mentioned here that 
a spray ring of several farmers in Mr. Pen- 
nington’s neighborhood has been formed. 

Another man, Mr. 8. M. Arrismith, of 
the same county has avout one hundred 
apple trees in his orchard. He has 
sprayed for three years also and has pro- 
duced some wonderful fruit and has in- 
variably found a ready sale for it, simply 
because it is found to be away above the 
average, all because of spraying. These 
are not the only men in the county who 
have found spraying profitable. Mr. 
Ellis tells of several others who have found 
that spraying means more dollars and 
satisfaction than necessary to pay for the 
trouble of those who practice it. Among 
these are C. 8. Beasley and Emory Dull. 
Last year was their first year of spraying 
and altho everyone knows what the year 
was like and what a small crop there was 
in most localities, they both secured a good 
crop of clean apples. 

The young orchard of John Mullen- 
berg, another farmer, has been producing 
exceedingly clean fruit and many others 
are getting similar results. 

The very best recommendations for 

raying that we feel is possible to make is 
the f fact that good, successful, hard-work- 
ing, hard-headed, busy farmers are prac- 
ticing spraying simply because it makes it 


STOP FIRE BLIGHT 

Fire blight of apples and pears is also 
| known as blossom blight, blight canker, 
| body blight, spur blight, ete. It not only 

uince, 
hawthorne, other pome fruits, cal even 
the mountain ash is a host to the disease. 
This disease is easily transmitted from 
any of these hosts to any other, for fire 
blight is a bacterial disease. 

Have you noticed a dying-back of grow- 
ing tips on pears and apples, the tips dying 
back for several inches, turning brown, 
and the leaves hanging on? That’s fire 
| blight. An orchard heavily attacked will 
have a fire-scorched appearance. Some- 


times the attack is so severe that young 
fruit is affected, becoming shriveled, turn- 
ing black, exuding a milky, sticky fluid. 
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fection from one tree to another. Blos- 
soms attacked wither and turn brow: 
Spurs and branches are often infecte:! 
from the blossom cluster or fruit cluster. 

An infected branch frequently results 
in development of a canker. A canker 
may alse form from infection due to 
pruning or other wound. Here it becomes 
commonly known as body blight due to 
its position in the tree. When infection is 
at all serious death of the tree general], 
comes to pass in a short time. 

These cankers on the body of the tree 
play a highly important part in the spread 
of the disease. Usually the first indications 
of the disease apparent to the average 
observer is the blossom or leaf blight, but 
this blossom blight has usually ‘come 
about thru infection from some “hold 
over’ canker on a limb. A _ hold-over 
canker is simply an infected diseased area 
in which the bacteria carry thru the winter. 

When the sap begins to flow in the early 
spring, asticky, milkyexudate forms on the 
éanker. The fluid is very attractive to 
bees and other insects which visit active 
cankers. Naturally the same insects visit 
blossoms, and it is an extremely simple 
matter for the delicate, tender, new growth 
of these to become infected. ’When there 
are a lot of cankers in a neighborhood it is 
little wonder that sc aeotly a blossom 
escapes to produce fruit. 

Blight Can Be Controlled 

Control is possible. It is possible even 
with pears, but so difficult that the pear 
industry has been swept out of existence 
in many sections by blight. Apples, most 
varieties being less susceptible to injury 
than pears, are more easily protected. 

I know of one pear orchard in Califor- 
nia in which gangs of men patrol every 
week thruout the growing season, care- 
fully clipping diseased twigs far below the 
point of injury, disinfeéting wound and 
tools after each cut. 

The infected twigs should be removed 
as soon as noticed in the apple orchard, too. 
Be sure to cut well below the point of 
blight evidence. 

For a disinfectant solution one of the 
best i corrosive sublimate one to one 
thousand. A seven and a half grain tablet 
of the disinfectant dissolved in a pint of 
water will be proper. Carry the solution 
in a bottle, with a sponge which may be 
saturated in order to thoroly wet the 
wound after each cut. A long-necked 
catsup bottle makes a handy container. 
The sponge may be wired in place over 
the mouth of the bottle. One bottle may 
be swung from the belt where it will be 
readily at hand, another rigged up and 
attached to a pole pruner to touch up 
wounds made out of reach of the hand. 

The work of blight eradication may be 
greatly facilitated by proper tools. Hand 
pruning shears, a saw, a long pole pruner, 
a scraper or plumbers’ shave hook, and a 
good sharp sturdy knife will fill the bill. 

While cutting out blight as it appears is 
highly important, and should by no means 
be neglected, neither should the impor- 
tance of eradicating hold-over cankers be 
overlooked. 


Thoroness in the work is essential. Ifa 
canker has practically taken an entire 
limb, better sacrifice that branch. Ordi- 


narily the canker may be cut out if a 
regular system of control is followed. 

First thoroly clean out the wound, cut- 
ting cleanly a half-inch or an inch farther 
than the apparently affected portions of 
bark. Cut deep enough to get all dis- 
eased tissue. After the wound is thoroly 
cleaned out wash with the disinfectant 
solution, disinfect the tools and carefully 
cut and scrape the wound one-fourth inch 
larger and deeper, then disinfect again, 
and disinfect the tools before going to the 
next canker. 

Paint such wounds, and also the wounds 
made by the removal of larger branches, 
with a thick paint made up of raw linseed 
oil and white lead to which is added 
powdered corrosive sublimate at the rate 





Bees and other insects readily carry in- 


of one ounce to the quart of paint. 
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ting Gives 
for Less Money” 


The Fox Furnace Co., Sweet Water, Nebraska 
Elyria, Ohio Aug. 1, 1923 


Gentlemen:—I want to tell you how pleased I am with the results 
I am getting from my Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace. To put it in a few 
words, Sunbeam Warm-Air Heating gives me more comfort for 
Jess money. 


My Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace was installed in the fall of 1922 by 
your local dealers, the A. V. Hlava Hardware Company, and last winter 
it showed me what real winter comfort is. Instead of half a dozen 
temperatures in different parts of the house, the Sunbeam kept the 
same even heat in every room and it was a more comfortable kind of 
heat. The air was never dry nor stuffy. 


The Sunbeam saves me money because it saves fuel. With only one fire 
to feed instead of two or three stoves, I find that my coal pile lasts longer. 


Very truly yours, wre 7 f 


Sunbeam Pipeless Heating Will Do the Same for You 


Can YOU afford to heat with stoveswhen us help you by sending our new booklets 
Sunbeam Pipeless Heating will give you “June Weather Made to Order.” It tells 
more comfort for less money—just asit how Sunbeam Pipeless Heating gives per- 
has done for Mr. Johnson and thousandsof fect heat under perfect control; how it 
other enthusiastic Sunbeam Furnace users insures winter health and comfort; how it 
all over the country? Now isthe time to saves money, time and floor space in the 
settle next winter’s heating problem. Let home. Write for your copy—it’s free. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
Boston Atlanta Cleveland Chicago Denver San Francisco 





Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with 
established dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render 
a better, broader heating service and to build a permanent, 
growing business. The Sunbeam Proposition Book gives 
our complete dealer plan in detail. Write for a copy. 
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Me More Comfort 


The Fox Furnace Company 
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engine 


Says J. B. Snider, Senatobia, Miss. . . . 
“Eight yearsago we installed a“Z” engine. 
It has run eight to twelve hours a day, 


every day of the year since and is still | 
giving wonderful service. Our repair bill | 


has been less than ten dollars. We would | 
not exchange it for any other engine we 
have ever seen or heard of.’’ 

Over 350,000 users have approved the “Z” 
Engine. No matter what your power requirements, 
there is a “Z’’ Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these engines in stock 
and will save you money on freight. 


14H. P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54.00 


1% H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 74.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110.00 


6 H.P.“Z’ (Magneto Equipt) 170.00 


f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 








| 











FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 
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WATCH YOUR GRADING 

Grading laws in many states are making 
better returns possible for better growers. 
The public has confidence in a standard 
grade, and it is to the interests of farmers 
and fruit growers to maintain proper 
standards. 

As a matter of self-protection anyone 
offering fruit for sale must see to it that | 
the fruit grades up to the label. When} 
inspection shows otherwise things may be | 
a little uncomfortable for the packer. If | 
you are putting up “choice” stuff which is 
supposed to be sound, ripe, of one variety, 
of a certain size, free of dirt, insect, dis- 
ease, or weather injury, see that the fruit | 
is all of this, and more. A little extra 
quality has never been known to hurt the | 
reputation of a man putting up a fruit | 
pack, 


FRUIT THE YEAR AROUND 
The statement that “an apple a day} 
keeps the doctor away,” contains more | 
truth than fiction. The question is, how | 
are we going to get the apple? The same | 
question may likewise be asked of other 
kinds of fruit. The only sure way is to 
grow the fruit yourself. “What kinds of 
fruit should I grow?” you ask. I have 
answered that question to my own satis- 
faction by growing a large number of 
different fruits. 

The forepart of June the first fruit of the 
season is ready for the table. Nothing 
tastes quite so good as that first straw- 
berry shortcake. From June on there is 
practically no time when I do not have | 
some kind of fresh fruit. 

Following the strawberries the black 
raspberries in my acre of fruit begin to 
ripen. Soon after these have quit bearing 
the cherries begin to ripen. And so I have 
fruit coming into bearing in the following 
order: Black raspberries, red raspberries, 
blackberries, summer apples, plums, 
grapes, fall apples and winter apples. 

I'll admit it is easy to tell how to supply 
the farm table with fruit. The hard part 
is raising the fruit. Twelve years ago I 
started my little farm orchard. Before I 
planted it I laid out the plans so that the 
least amount of work possible would be 
required to care for it. A man on a 160- 
acre farm doesn’t have much extra time 
to manage an orchard. 

After planting the orchard I adopted 
the plan of working a while in the orchard 
after the chores were finished. This, of 
course, wasn’t possible every evening, but 
on an average | spent a little time tending 
my fruit two or three times a week. 

During the first five years my wife 
helped, by leading the horse while I gave 
all my attention to running the different 
cultivating tools. If there was anyone 
more interested in wy little orchard than 
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I, it was my wife. For who can appreciate 
better than a woman, who has thrice daily 
to plan an appetizing mea!, the advant 
tages of a onl fruit garden? My oldest 
son soon became able to help me with the 
cultivation and we have managed by 
using spare time now and then to keep our 
little orchard in good cultivation. 

The next year after I had planted my 
orchard I decided to invest in a small 
spray outfit. I bought a barrel pum; out- 
fit. The barrel was mounted on two 
wheels but it was so hard to pull over the 
cultivated ground that I fixed up a two- 
wheel-cart and fastened the barrel onto 
it. 

At first it seemed to us lixe a needless 
expense to buy a sprayer and spray our 
trees when they were too young to bear 
fruit. However, time has proved that 
our money was well spent. Two of our 
neighbors who set out fruit trees the same 
spring we planted ours, do not have half 
the trees left that they planted. Those 
which still remain are in a weak condition. 
Perhaps not all the loss was due to the lack 
of spray, but a number of the trees were 
attacked by a fungus disease which caused 
the leaves to fall off, resulting in death to 
many of the trees. 

I have never sprayed my raspberries 
and blackberries, as cutting out the old 
canes as soon as they have fruited has 
served to keep the patch in a sanitary 
condition. 

After setting out my trees I wrote the 
horticultural section of the Iowa experi- 
ment station for information on pruning 
apple trees. The first two important 
factors in pruning young trees, as stated 
im reply to my letter, were: “Head the 
young tree low, and secure a well-dis- 
tributed spacing of the scaffold limbs.”’ 
As a result of following this advice my 
trees are headed low to the ground and 
there are no weak crotches to split down. 

Last year all the fruit trees in my 
neighborhood were loaded and during the 
fore part of September we had a very 
strong wind which caused considerable 
damage. In ninety percent of the cases 
the limbs which split off were limbs which 
had formed poor crotches. In most in- 





| stances two and three limbs were growing 


close together. I suffered little loss in my 
orchard as most of my trees were well 
formed. 

The home orchard makes the farmstead 
more beautiful,- reduces the cost of living 
and increases the value of the land. About 
the third question a prospective buyer 
asks of a land agent is, ‘‘Is there any fruit 
on the place?” It requires considerable 
extra work to care for a home orchard, but 
the extra time thus spent is a valuable in- 
vestment. I can truthfully say this, and 
say it from my own experience. 
E. I. R., Iowa. 


THAT CHERRY LEAF SPOT 
Did your cherry trees lose their leaves 
early last summer? And perhaps the 
summer before? Let this sort of thing 


| keep up, year after year, for a few seasons 


and you will have no cherry trees to worry 
about. Leaf-spot infection of cherry 
trees will kill the trees in time by starving 
them out. 

The first step in bringing cherry leaf spot 
under control is plowing under the fallen 
leaves in the fall. Then make your plans 
to follow up this first step by spraying 
next year. Apply a limesulphur spray 
just as the petals fall in the spring, and 
once more about two weeks later. It 
sometimes pays to spray still again after 


.the fruit is harvested. 


These control measures apply to both 
sweet and sour varieties, but the sweet 
cherries are more susceptible to injury 
by limesulphur, and the solution should 
therefore be slightly weaker when they are 
sprayed. Use for the sour cherries five 
quarts of limesulphur in fifty gallons of 
water, and for the sweet cherries four 
quarts limesulphur to fifty gallons water. 
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TOURING CAR 


The comfort and beauty of this new 
touring car are instantly apparent. 


Long underslung springs, deeper 
seats and greater body length have 
resulted in an unusual degree of 
riding ease. 

The body is exceptionally trim and 
graceful. Swung low to the road, 
with long, straight hood-and-cowl 
effect and tasteful appointments, the 
car reveals new value and sound 
workmanship in every detail. 


The engine—which remains essen- 
tially the same—needs no eulogy. It 
has proved its power and economy 
to nearly a million owners. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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KEEPING COMB HONEY 
FOR WINTER 


Honey is not kept like many other 
injured by the same 
treatment we give them. One of the best 
WAVs to kee mp your comb honey is In the 
frames or sections in which it was gathered, 
putting these in a t I generally 
leave them in the super and set this on 


a smooth surtace 


products and will be 


gnt case. 


cove red with several 
Over the top 
l put on the cover 


thicknesses Ol newspapers 
I place some papers anc 
and see that it is tight enough to exclude 
insects. If I have more than one super 
to keep I pile them up with nothing 
between, but am sure they are tight at 
the points where they join. I cover the 
upper one safely. Honey requires a warm, 
dry room rather then a cave or cellar. 
Wuick, severe << hanges of té mperature 


gu 


vill tend to make it granulate even in | 


combs. L. H. co. 

USE RECOMMENDED CONTROL 

MEASURES 
Every once in too often some party 
whose desire for money is greater than his 
and puts 
ict to inject into fruit trees, 

claiming it will eradicate all insects and 
d ses to which trees are subject 

Don t believe what such people tell you 
CThey’re more interested in your money 
than they are in you or your trees. 
test 18 a western experi- | 
ence where a party who was out to ¢ lean 
up with a compound of brick dust, sulphur 
nd soda He claimed to be interested 


cleaning up the orchards, but the 


ethics ol acquisition comes ilong 


out a prod 
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Can't 


— When 
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‘ ‘ =~ 
judge to whom the horticultural inspectors 
d he tell his story was quite sure his | 
real intentions were to clean up on the| 
orchardists, so this gentleman moved to a | 
less rigorous climate where he could work | 
! I I d n 
Spray or dust your trees, but don’t use| 
brick d Don't try to inject somet 
beneath the bark to save the work of] 
g. We have knéwn such measures 
) neces te the work of replacing the 
orchard 


STORING CELERY IN TRENCH 
I have tried keeping celery thru the 
winter in many ways and place s, but have 
been able to keep it longer and in better 
condition in an outdoor trench than in| 
ther pl if 








Select a well drained spot, preferabl 
ow of a siope, and dig the trench 
not down the slope Make the 
one space wut ten inches, wide 
i rifie deem r than the ceiery is t ill. 
Dig the celery after ypious rain which 
} ywwed the plan a) i full drink 
and leave on the roots some of the soil. | 
Che foliage 1 t be dry. | 
Beginning me end of the trench pack} 
celer me plant at a time in an 
so that the root ind 
re } ( et | togethe ras you can 
ero them } close packing is a very 
; ol keeping well. 
\\ I I full cover com- 
! te] | ith boards, leaving 
I rT ru whicl e can 
at el in there for the| 
! I ! gn ving | 
‘ ' T ve ng 
oO es wide 
| engths, varying 
ording to the approximate quantity of 


celery which you will probably need to 
take out at one time for family use. 

Place a thin board over the cracks, 
where the ends of the board meet, to keep 


ROYAL 
I 


Sleep 


Coffer: 


disagrees 


Drink 
-Postum 


‘Good fence is as necessary to the 


a positive invest- 


stock and property protection. 


Your dealer has Royal Fence in stock 
for quick delivery. 


farmer’s welfare as a good plow. 
Royal Fence is itive i 
ment that pays you dividends in 


AMERICAN STEEL 


New York 


Chicago 


& WIRE COMPANY 


Boston Dallas Denver 








BUILD YOUR OWN CONCRETE MIXER 
At Low Cost. Use Sheldon Mixer Parts. Blue Print 
Plans FREE. Three models. Write today. Box 3. 


(Ceuicovour MIXER Plans FREE! 


[SHELDON MFG. CO., NEHAWKA, NEBR. 


Before disclosing y our invention to anyone send for free blank 
form **Evide: of meeption’’ to be signed and witnessed 
PANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form “Evidence of Conception”’ 

427 Ouray Building Washington. D. C. 








PATENT EOFROTECTION 














out frost and water. 








| If you want the best at the lowest possible price just read the advertisments in this issue 
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At first, heap only three or four inches | 
of earth on top, extending it to each side 
of the boards for a little distance. Later 
when the ground begins to freeze add soil | 
enough to cover the boards, and the 
ground for a foot on each side to a depth 
of twelve inches, and cover the soil with 
hay, leaves, strawy manure or something 
similar to the depth of about a foot to 
keep out the frost. 

Any pleasant day in winter celery can 
be taken from the trench by removing 
the straw and soil from one end of the 
hoard. You can take out the celery by 
reaching under the end of the board. 
Then replace all the straw and soil and 
re-cover the part of the trench — which 
the celery has been taken.—E., 


CREMATE. THE INSECTS 


Have you a crematory for insecfs on 
vour farm? If not, make arrangements for 
one. Pile all the prunings from your berry 
patch, the orchard, the shrubs, and trees 

and burn them. 

The dead canes inthe berry patch fre- 
quently contain enough insects to repopu- 
late not only your own patch with insect 
pests, but your neighbors’, as well, Large 
ni umbe rs of eggs, and plenty of bugs them- 
selves, are cremated in the burning of the 
brush, ete. Furthermore, the place is 
cleaned up and the appearance is im- 
proved. 


PREPARE ASPARAGUS FOR 
WINTER 

To insure the best possible crop of 
asparagus from your plants next spring, 
cut the old stalks and burn them as soon 
as the berries have turned red this fall. 
Then apply a mulch of well-rotted 
manure three or four inches deep. This 
muleh will serve two purposes. It will 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing, 
which slows up so many asparagus beds, 
and the manure may be worked into the 
soil in the spring to add to soil fertility. 
Asparagus is such a gross feeder that it is 
indeed difficult to make the soil too righ. 


A REAL HOOSIER APPLE 


When the Indiana Horticultural Society 
— its tour of Lawrence county early 

August the original Turley apple tree 
was paid a visit. 

The Turley is not one of those varieites 
made popular or well known thru extensive 
advertising. Its prestige is built solely on 
merit, and on merit it bids fair to become 
popular. Of large size, red, and enough 
quality to go along with the color, the 
Turley has passed to its present place. It 
is larger than its Winesap parent, but less 
acid, and therefore it makes a fine dessert 
apple. 








INSURE WINTER VEGETABLES 
Continued from page 36 

they may be suspended from the ceiling 
or rafters as the air is drier and they will 
have a better circulation of air around 
them. Pumpkins, squashes or sweet pota- 
toes should never be allowed to be on 
cool, damp ground as they will rot imme- 
d itely. If you must lay them on the 
floor, place a dry board underneath. 

If you are tempted to place your winter 

ipply of vegetables away higgledy- 
piggledy, remember then they have an 
dividual requirement and in order for 
hem to retain that crisp, fresh and per- 

ct condition it is absolutely necessary to 
place each group stored under its proper 
quirements. Then you will be able to 
keep them thruout the winter, and in so 
doing provide your table with fresh vege- 
iables, an essential to proper living. 


Asparagus and rhubarb are usually 
mentioned together, perhaps because they 
both occupy a more or foe permanent 
place in every well-established garden. 
They do not need to be replanted every 

vear, for they are perennials. 
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Write for “An Auto Biog- 

raphy." This new Hassler 

booklet, sent free on request, 

will grip you with its human 

interest, mo matter whal car 
you drive 










“One car out of every ten in use today is Hassler equipped” 


Insure the Life of 
Fine Machinery 


Why is it that the farmer, with Hassle 


is usually well to do? 


find his place sept up—clean barn yard —fences in 
repair—machinery under cover—accounts properly 


Follow him to his farm and you v 


kept—money in the bank—everythin 
There is just one answer: 


It is good business to protect and insure the life of 


fine machinery. 


—and your Ford is the finest piece of machinery 


on your farm, 


Think it over, 


There is the proper type Hassler for every 
and there is a Hassler dealer in your ne 


ROBERT H. HASSL 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
Rosert H. Hassrer, Lrp., Hamitron, Ontario 


Shock ‘Absorbers 





rs on his Ford, 


vill very likely 


g insured. 


Ford model 


arest town, 


ER, Inc. 
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Army Specrats! |& 


Send no money—pay on arrival Examine goods 
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and if you are not more than satisfied with your 
bargain, we will gladly return your money. 
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Brand new Government Horse Blankets. Made of 
heavy waterproof duck; lined. This blanket is 
worth at least $4.50each. $2.79 plus postage. 


‘3 Army Pune Woo. 
UNDERWEAR $9° 


Men sock, up on these 
finesuits of wool under- rment 
wear madeforthe U.S. - ¢ 
Army. Our price is only 89c 
ment. You would rightly ex 

1.50. Shirts size 34 to 46. 


rawers size 30 to 40. 
89c plus postage. 


gar- 
it to be 





Aut Woo. | 
Sox 3Pair | 





HEAvy O.D.: 
BLANKETS . 


$7 89 






Genuine army pure wool blankets worth at least $7.00 
full bed size about 66x84 inches. The ideal blanket for 
the home or camping, motoring, etc. Gives more warmth 
thantwo ordinary blankets. They are getting very 
acarce. $2.89 plus postage. 


U.S. SALVAGE Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


St.Paul °° Minn. 


EE 
PRICES SMASHED! 
U. S. Govt. Harne 


‘¥ 











- 1] ly .. . 
ee ee see Brand New, 64i.26. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
PREE— Write for “Big Free ** and Sease- 





FFE 

GROGERY STORE? OUR 

PROPOSITION IS BETTER. 
You can handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, 
Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire line of Groceries, 
as well as Paints, Roofing, and Automobile Oils, with 
no retit to pay; no money invested; take large orders 
from samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven qual- 
ity. Selling experience not necessary. 8 Y, profit- 
able work for “‘workers”. Address HITCHCOCK-HILL ©0. , 


Dept. 201 Chicage, Ill, Reference; Any Bank or Express (Co. 


ATENT Send Model or drawing for 
on 


Preliminary Examinat 
Booklet free. Highest references 
Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 












F.8t., Washington, D.C. 
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FRESH RHUBARB IN WINTER 

For several years we have had fresh 
rhubarb in the winter at the time when 
we are beginning to get tired of canned 


Rhubarb is very easy. to force, as 
it does not require very much light. 

While the ground is frozen, we dig the 
rhubarb roots, as at this time the soil 
remains on the rootsin clumps. If you do 
not know just where to find the rhubarb 
after the tops die down, you should drive 
a stake to make the clum Right now is 
a good time. If you prefer, the roots can 
be dug before the ground freezes, bein 
sure to leave a cubic foot of dirt aroun 
each clump of roots, and then allow the 
clump to remain outdoors till the soil is 
frozen. 

In February or March they are placed 
in a warm corner of the cellar where they 
will be undisturbed. They must be 
watered frequently with water that has 
the chill removed. In a short time the 
shoots will appear and when a few inches 
high, use liquid manure to hasten their 
growth. Use care in pulling the stalks 
not to injure the crowns, which are very 
tender. 

A few clumps thus handled will provide 
all the rhubarb that the family needs, and 
affords a welcome change in the daily 
menu.—L. C., Ohio. 


TRY THESE NEW PLUMS 


Recently I read an account.of the new 
hardy type of plums that has been 
pone a! by Professor Hanson away up 
in Dakota o£ it is cold. I looked them 
up in some nursery catalogs and feel 
well repaid for my trouble. I believe that 
these plums will prove just the thing I 
have been looking for to tell my friends 
about. The really good ?—- that will 
thrive and bear profitably even as far 
north as Kansas and Nebraska are not 
— ul. These are of various crossings, 

ut I note that the Japanese plums form a 
good percentage of the parentage. The 
wild hardy plums of the extreme north 
have been used to give hardiness, and with 
some the apricot plum of California has 
been used to give extra quality. They are 
said to bear very young and the planter 
will have but a short time to await results, 
so tests can be made without much ex- 
pense or time or money, and it is well 
wortlrit to get some reliable plums of good 

uality, that will bear where the Japanese 

o not thrive.—L. H., Kans. 


DRY THE LOW GRADE FRUIT 

In some sections of the country farmers 
have taken to drying a considerable 
portion of their fruit. When this sort of 
work is developed in any particular 
locality orchard returns are materially 
increased by turning fruit excluded from 
market grades by superficial blemishes 
into a salable nts Bey It even maintains 
the market prices of the fresh fruit in 
years of over-production by the utilization 
of some of the marketable fruit for 
evaporation. 

In the census of 1919 it was reported 
that over a quarter of a million farms 
produced dried fruits. 

Up to the present the drying of fruit is 
largely in the hands of individual growers 
of fruit, and there is of course no well 
standardized product. The fruit industry 
needs standardization in this particular 
branch. It needs standardized and labor- 
saving equipment to enable producets to 
turn out a Sieh-atate, salable product at 
low production costs. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture has made some very complex tests 
of some of the equipments available, and 
published the results of the investigation 
in bulletin form. 
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NEW PROCESS STOPS 
RUST ON FENCE 


Farmers Saved Millions of Dollars 


Rust and corrosion eat up and destroy 
many thousands of rods of wire fence every 
year. The zinc coating on ordinary fence 
doesn’t last as long as it really should,— 
soon cracks or peels off, letting the fence 
to rust and ruin. The makers of SQUARE 
EAL FENCE have now perfected a new process 
for treating fence wire which is guaranteed to re- 
sist rust,—which will not crack or peel and makes 
fence wire last much longer than before. 


This new process is called “GALVANNEALING” 
and it means just what it says. Square Deal 
“GALVANNEALED” wire passes through a gi- 
gantic heat treating furnace where the zinc is liter. 
ally welded right on tothe ~ire, prosesmes tough, 
elastic rust resisting covering that sticks as tight 
as the skin on your fingers and will not chip or 
: Our new fence catalog explains all about 
this new “GALV , process and also 
illustrates the famous line of Square Deal Fence 
with its picket-like, one-piece stay wires and big, 
sturdy, crimped strand wires which keep it tight 
he 


y, 
and trim the whole year round,—known b 
Knot Slips.” 4 
We want to send you a copy of this 


That Never 
FREE catalog telling about this erful 
new process, FREE. and id to every farm 
owner. We will also incl FREE a copy of Ropps 
New Calculator (worth 50c) the handy little book 
that saves figuring, tells value of crops, interest, 


weights, sizes of barns, $ and an- 
gwere thousands of farm questions. Write today 
or Free 


—- of these two valuable books. Key- 
gone Stee 19 Industrial Stree 


& Wire Co., 37 ty 
KITSELMAN FENCE 
GET IT FROM THE John J. MeGitt, Defiance, ‘ 
<4 SACTORY DIRECT “I Saved 20c 
aR 9? 


Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 

Write (edex for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Pou by and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


. Dept 320 MUNCIE IND. 
urs AN ONS: Fence Manufacturers. 
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1 Gente pred Hees. 

Prepaid in Ti. and fa 
rom Fi 
LL ..WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
i eV Write for free catalog now 










FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.— Orders filled promptly. 
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This bulletin goes into considerable 
detail on the various points of interest in 
connection with evaporation of fruit. 
Model installations of small and practical 
sizes are illustrated. If any one has fruit 
he would like to turn into an evaporated 
product or if a community as a whole is 
interested in the development of a small 
industry of this character it will be a good 
idea to get a copy of the Department 
Bulletin 1141, Evaporation of Fruits. It 
is available as long as the supply lasts by 
addressing the United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


THOSE EARLY ONIONS 


Did the hankering for those early green 
onions strike you the first thing last 
spring? And then were you able to satisfy 
your hunger with onions right from your 
own garden? The folks who have a bed 
of winter onions, or as others call them, 
perennial onions, or Egyptian onions, 
satisfied their taste very nicely. 

Suppose you get five or six pounds of the 
sets right away and stick them in an out- 
of-the-way corner of your garden where 
the plow will not turn them out. This 
onion bed will be permanent and long 
before the spring sets or the seed onions are 
ready to use you will have all the early 
onions an average family can possibly use. 


KNOW YOUR VARIETIES 

There is a distinct advantage toward 
making a sale to be able to present a sam- 
ple of apples, we'll say for example, to the 
prospect, and selling it by its variety name. 
Of course the more common varieties are 
well known, but you have no idea how 
little your average city buyer knows of 
varieties. He, or rather she, for it is 
usually the lady of the house who does the 
buying, knows two or three varieties, and 
will not touch anything else, and perhaps 
the buyer is wise to confine her choice 
rather than experiment around. 

But if your home orchard is an average 
one you will have a surplus in far more 
than the few popularly known varieties. 
You will be surprised how much more 
readily these odd varieties will sell by 
name than by mere mention of apples. 

Suppose you are displaying Snow or 
Fameuse. Call them by name. The same 
should be the case with your other varie- 
ties, 

I know a fellow who found where he 
could get some of these Chenango apples, 
and the grower called them Chenangoes. 
My friend couldn’t remember the name 
except that it was a long one and the 
apple was of a peculiarly appetizing deli- 
cious flavor and he wanted more when he 
went back to the farm. The grower 
wrote out the name, Chenango, for my 
friend, and now that variety is well fixed 
in at least one man’s mind. 

When you put up baskets of fruit 
identify them by their variety names, and 
you will rather dignify the variety, and 
there will be a little more inclination on 
the part of your discriminating customers 
to pay a proper price. 

There is another angle to this knowledge 
of varieties. Your own interest in them 
s varieties will make you a little more 
observant. You will see the merits and 
defects of the various varieties. You will 
note that Ben Davis certainly deserves 
its reputation for lack of quality until late 
in its season, and you will note also that 
these same Bens make you money when 
vou can hold them for the days when there 
is nothing else with which to compare 
them. You are going to note that the 
Jonathan is not a late keeper and that 
Jonathan spot spoils the appearance of 
many a bushel if kept too long. You 
will find you cannot compete with some 
varieties with growers in more favored 
regions. You will see little things about 
every variety you come in contact with, 
and before long you will have an intelli- 
gent idea of varieties that will double 


your ability to make the old orchard pay. 
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A Timely Reminder 


for Everyday Farmers 


HE U.S. Department of Agri- 

culture has shown that farm 
equipment is one of the smallest 
items in the cost of farming, the 
yearly average being only 4 to 8% 
of the total. Yet in profitable farm- 
ing there is nothing more impor- 
tant than good equipment. 

If you would check the cost of 
your farm machines against the 
rest of your investment—land, 
buildings, labor, live stock, etc. 
—your figures would probably 
agree with the average. 

The fall season is a good time 
to inspect the condition of your 
machines. Most of them have 
been used lately or will be used 
this fall. Are any of them worn 
out? Are some of them so out of 
date that it does not pay to use 
them? Are there new methods on 
the market you should be adopt- 
ing? Have you been getting along 
without certain machines that 
would save you money and labor? 


To help you take an inventory 
of your needs, we are printing the 
full McCormick-Deering line. 

The purpose of all McCormick- 
Deering machines is to make 
farming better, easier, and more 
profitable for their owners. They 
are all useful, modern, and effi- 
cient. The Harvester Company’s 
work of standardization has sim- 
plified the variety of lines, com- 
bining many good features in 
fewer essential machines. Power 
farming is at its best where 
McCormick-Deering Tractors 
{15-30 and 10-20} are used with 
McCormick - Deering machines 
for drawbar and belt work. They 
are made to work together. 

We will send you descriptive material, 
catalogs, detailsas to sizes and styles on 
any machine or line that may need atten- 
tion on your farm. Write the address 


below. Call on the McCormick-Deering 
dealer; he will always beat your service. 





GRAIN 
HARVESTING 
MACHINES 
Binders Headers 
Reapers Shockers 
Push-Binders 
Rice Binders 
Power Drive Binders 


hreshers 
Harvester-Threshers 


HAYING 
MACHINES 
Mowers Rakes Tedders 

. all Types 


and Tedders 
Baling Presses 
Comb. Sweep Rakes 
and Stackers 
Bunchers 


CORN MACHINES 
Planters Drills Listers 
Cultivators 
Lister Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
hellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 


BEET TOOLS 


Seeders 
Cultivators 


PLANTING 
AND SEEDING 
MACHINES 


Corn Planters 
Cotton Planters 


Alfalfa and Grass Drills 


TILLAGE 
LEMENTS 
Tractor Plows 
Riding Plows 
Walking Plows 
Disk Harrows 


Orchard Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
'eg-Tooth Harrows 
1 and 2 Horse 
Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


POWER MACHINES 
Kerosene Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 

Motor Trucks 


BELT MACHINES 


Ensilage Cutters 
hreshers 


Feed Grinders 
Hay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
Hand, Belted and 
Electric Driven 
Cream Separators 


Kerosene Engines 
Motor Trucks 


OTHER FARM 
EQUIPMENT 
Farm Wagons and 
Trucks 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave, —_[/ncorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


S uppearance in our county thru the 

county agent A food club was or- 

fanized in our community and my mother 
was selected as the leader 

The first year’s work was difficult, but 
since then it has been made easier, and the 
work is done more thoroly. 
it had not been for my mother, I would 
have given up in despair, but she 
couraged me and helped me in planning 
my work so that I finished and came thru 
with flying colors as I won a trip on the 
Ohio Boys’ and Girls’ Club tour to Wash- | 
ington and New York. 

That was surely a wonderful experience | 
for me. I only wish now that I had been 
older so that I would have regarded things 
more closely. I wish that it were possible | 
for more boys and girls to have this great 
opportunity. 

The next year the work was not so 
difficult and again | was among the for- 
tunate ones, as I won a trip to Farmers’ 
week at Columbus. 

During my third year in the food club, 
I think I became more interested in the 
value of this work and the results which 
could be obtained. 
high that year, so I did not win a trip. 
Nor did I win any other prize. 

I enjoyed my fourth and last year in the 
food club very much. We were taught 
management of the kitchen and how to 

“plan and prepare meals. My interest in 
housekeeping and cooking was stimulated 
more than ever until I delighted in manag- 
ing our home. In planning and preparing 
our meals, we were also required to count 
the cost of each. I found that it cost $2 
per day to provide food for our family of 
four; thus my father learned something 
from my club work as well as myself. 

Enjoyed Her Trip 

I again won a trip to Columbus, but 
to Boys’ and Girls’ Club week instead of | 
Farmers’ week. This was surely a success | 
both in an educational and enjoyment 
way. Our county had a large representa- 
tion, as had several other counties, and 
we certainly made the buildings ring 
wherever we were, as well as advertising 
ourselves on the trains both going and 
returning. 

Three other girls in our community 
besides myself finished four years’ work 
in the food club for which we received 
diplomas. 

There was some talk of organizing a 
sewing club but I had always hated to sew, 
so I was not very enthusiastic about one. 
During the winter when I was away from 
home and in my third year in high school 
my mother wrote me saying the other 
girls wanted a sewing club and “would I 
not join?” I said I supposed I might as 
well since 
So I did. We organized our club with 
eight members and called ourselves the 
“Veto Jolly Sewers.” 

This was one of the most enjoyable 
summers that I have ever spent in club 
work. We had such peppy, jolly and 
busy girls and we surely had fine 
times together, but we did good work as 
each girl scored above ninety on her work. 
I became interested in sewing and before 
the summer was over | 
was goiag to make my commencement 
clothes the next spring My mother was 
rather in doubt about the probability of 
this statement coming true, but neverthe- 
less I proved it to her 

One event which made this year of club 
work so enjoyable was our club camp. This 

an experiment in our county and was 

but it surely 


set of 


Was 
among the first in our state, 


IX years ago club work made its first | 


I know that if | 


en- | 


My score was not so} 


| The girls camped in a grange hall on the 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 





were going whom I had such good times 
with on other trips. There were forty-five 
in all from our county and my mother went 
as chaperof and my younger sister was a 
winner. 

My second year in the sewing club was 
a very busy one. During spring vacation 
I made my two commencement dresses: 
one was a crepe-de-chine and the other a 
white linen. Mother helped me plan them 
but I did the work. 

Just before commencement one of our 
horses kicked my father and broke his 
leg. We had oil men boarders at the time, 
but they only stayed a few weeks after 
that; so this, together with the house 
work that I had to help do, my club work, 
getting my clothes ready to go away to 
college and doing a great many things 
outside which I had never done before on 
our two hundred and sixty acre farm, I was 
a busy person. Nevertheless, three of us 
girls worked together and formed a sew ing 
demonstration team. 

Club Won State Championship 

This required much work and practice 
on our part. At our club camp we com- 
peted against two other teams to see 
which one would represent our county at 
the state fair, our train fare being paid. 
Two state men who were at camp judged 
the teams. Our team was the chosen one, 
so this meant more hard work in prac- 
ticing and being able to talk with ease 
in public. When we gave our demonstra- 
tions at the fair, we felt perfectly at ease 
and everyone said we did fine, but with 
forty-six other counties competing against 
us we were not sure of our standing. We 
came home on Friday morning before the 
winners were announced, but the ...t? 
leader telgraphed to my mother before we 
arrived home saying that our team had 
won the state championship. We could 
hardly realize just what it meant. Our 
county agent, J. D. Hervey, then tele- 
phoned us saying we must have our pic- 


PRIZE WINNING STORY 


In the June number we gave the list of 
winners in our boys’ and girls’ story con- 
test. As we have space we will publish 
the first few winning stories with pictures. 

| The following story won first prize and we 
are sure it will be of interest to our family 
| of boys and girls who read this page. The 
girls captured the lion’s share of prizes in 
this contest and, of course, the boys will 
say: “They’re always writing letters and 
stories! We boys don’t have the time.” 
| Anyway, we suggest that the boys 
| practice a little more in writing about their 
'farm and club work and of other experi- 
}ences. It is good training and our family 
| of boys and girls numbering a million or 
more enjoy reading the letters and stories 
| published in this department, judging 
| from the letters of appreciation we receive 
|every day. 
| Next fall we may have another contest, 
| and shall we have one for boys and one for 
| girls? What do you think about it, boys 
| and girls? 
| Here is the prize winning story from 
Miss Louise McGill of Washington county, 
Ohio, and a picture of herself and, her 
| team. 





proved to be a success. The number of 
| boys and girls who attended was small, 
| because of the fact that it was a new thing. 


| banks of a creek, while the boys stayed in 
| tents on the bank of the same creek, over 
the hill about one-half mile away. We 
were all together for the lectures and some 
games and always for the camp fire at 
night, which was on the hillside at the 
boys’ camp. We had regular hours for 
rising, physical exercises, eating, games, 
swimming and lectures. Each person de- 





posited a certain sum of money and was 
| also allowed to bring food and any amount 
for which they were given 





| of it to eat, 


ke 


Br’ 


‘S| 





the other girls wanted a club. | 


announced that I" 





From left to right: Irene White, Louise McGill (captain), and Mabel Lafaber 


| tures taken at once for the paper which 
| gave the silver cup which we had won. 
The next morning over muddy roads with 
a horse and buggy, we three girls rode 
nine miles to the nearest city, where we had 
our pictures taken. 

We all surely enjoyed our team work 
and it helped us in many ways. We had 
many good times together when we were 
practicing, which was usually done at my 
home so that my mother might help us; 
my father, who was still lying in bed, 
having been to the hospital, also criticized 
our work and gave suggestions. 

Our club camp this year was a great 


market prices; then at the end of the week, 
if there was a surplus, it was returned to 
each one according to the food they 
brought. At the end of five days, every- 
one returned home declaring it to have 
been a very profitable and enjoyable week 
and planned to return the next year. 
This year only one-half of the expenses 
were paid for those who had won trips 
before, thus giving those a chance to go to 
club week, who had never been there 
| before. I was entitled to go under these 
conditions, but my school work was rather 
difficult ‘(it being my senior year in high 
'school) and then my mother said she 
thought it best for me to give someone | success, too. The place for the camp was 
else the privilege, so I did, altho I wanted | rather isolated from _civilization—down 
to go, especially on the morning of their | on the bank of a small stream with steep 
departure, when a special coach had been | hills, covered with trees rising on eac 
| secured for just our county, and so many | Continued on page 54 
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Brings This 110-Piece Martha Washington 
Blue and Gold Decorated DINNER SET 


Send “ $1.00 and Hartman will ship the complete set. Use it for 30 days on Free 
Trial. Then, if not satisfied, send it back and Hartman will return Free cites with Cotstog 
our $1.00 and pay transportation charges both ways. If you keep it, 
AKE NEARLY A YEAR TO PAY—a little every month. 


Your Initial in Gold, Surrounded by Wreath 
of Gold, in 2 Places on Every Piece (ttanaic.”" 


Beautiful Colonial Martha Washington shape. All handles are of solid design 
and are covered with gold. Every piece decorated with a rich gold band edge, 
a mazarine blue follow band ond 2 


ure gold initials in Old English desi 
with gold wreaths. Beautiful white lustrous body. FRE an rom 


Guaranteed first quality; no ‘‘seconds.’’ 
316 pages of the most astounding bargains in furni- 
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Baby beef class at the 


BOYS AND GIRLS AT THE FAIR 
)win the blueribbon, grand champion 
classes in baby beeves at the lowa 
State Fair, means something. This 
year 445 baby beeves, the pride of several 
hundred boys and girls from nearly every 
county, proved to be one of the outstand- 
ing features of the lowa State Fair. Here- 
fords, angus and shorthorns were there in 
about equal numbers and the judges had a 
real problem in selecting the winners in the 
various classes. 

Some of the boys and girls competing 
have been showing baby beeves for the 
past five years and they knew how to at- 
tract the attention of the judge to their 
particular animal. They know how to 
show the good points and they know how 
to give their calves the last touches in 
currying and dressing up to cover the 
weak points. 

Lloyd Taube of Linn county, Iowa, cap- 
tured the blue ribbon and grand champion 
over all with a black angus. Last year 
about this time he selected a fine animal 
from an angus breeder, paying $50 for the 
same. He began feeding September Ist 
and when his steer weighed in at 1,150 
pounds he was able to show a daily gain of 
about two pounds. The first feed con- 
sisted of pasture, clover hay . ground oats, 
and cracked corn with ensilage and clover 
hay during the winter. 

In April Lloyd put his beef on dry feed. 
Clover hay, eighteen pounds shelled corn 
daily, one and one-half pounds oilmeal, 
and about two and one-half pounds of 
molasses feed. ‘I gave him all he would 
clean up good,” said Lloyd proudly, pet- 
ting his prize animal. I kept him blank- 
eted affer I began to put on the finish in 
April and exercised him with the halter, 
not letting him out at all, night or day.” 

Lloyd won first at his home county fair, 
taking a gold watch and $25 in cash. He 
also won first in the angus open class Iowa 
State Fair on junior yearlings, winning 
$20. He won another gold watch and 


$26 at another fair and a fine silver cup at 
the Iowa State Fair that went to the grand 
champion. 

Lloyd has other ambitions besides learn- 
ing how to feed and care for stock. 


He is 











Grand champion baby beef at the Iowa State 
Fair. O vned*by Lloyd Taube, 
Lint county, lowa 


planning to go to Ames after finishing in 
high school this year. Lloyd believes in 
livestock farming and helps his father with 


1923 Iowa State Fair 


his purebred Holstein dairy cattle and 
duroc hogs. They owneighty acres and rent 
seventy. “‘Dad and I run the farm,” said 
Lloyd, ‘‘and our farm is about paid for. 
By raising dairy cattle and feeding hogs 
and in raising more feed crops we believe 
we will make more money and have less 
work. We sell milk every day and feed all 
of the corn and bats we raise. Dad raised 
and fed shorthorns but we are now giving 
our attention to dairy cattle and hogs.” 








ON HALLOWEEN 
On Halloween the witches fi 
In wicker baskets thru the sky; 
Why they come, then, it's hard to tell, 
Tho some folks say, to cast a spell. 


Yet, no one needs to feel alarm, 
They never seem to really harm, 
They make weird noises, hover ‘round, 


And act like boys on mischief bound. 


They rattle gates and Window panes, 
And cast queer shadows on the lanes; 
They frighten owls and bats about, 
And chase black cats, both in and out. 


Altho I do not envy witches, 
If I were one, I'd carry switches, 
And always, on a Halloween, 
In wicker baskets I'd be seen. 
—L. Duncan Cox. 











Lloyd is now seventeen and has a good 
start in learning the farming business. 

The baby beef sale at the Iowa State 
Fair Grounds brought buyers from all the 
packing plants and there was lively bid- 
ding for the beeves as the boys and girls 
brought them out in the sale ring. Prices 
averaged around $11.50 to $12.50 and the 
highest price was 16 cents. Club members 
realized a good profit on their beeves and 
those who lost are coming back stronger 
next year to “win without bragging and to 
lose without squealing.” 

Boys’ and girls’ club members showed 
a fine lot of club pigs, sheep and poultry. 

The club girls, over 300 in number, 
showed their club projects-in garment 
making, canning, sewing, Own your own 
room, approved shoes, etc., and put on 
some fine demonstrations. And there was 
the corn judging by the boys and many 
demonstrations in livestock and crops. 
One thousand club members competed in 
the various club events and the club camp 
was an attractive feature of the fair. This 
same story can be repeated in every state 
with some variation. 

Truly our boys and girls on the farms 
are helping set the pace for better farm 
practice and more and better livestock. 


PIGS. HELP THRU SCHOOL 

“What have pigs to do with going to 
school?” youmay ask. You have heard of 
the “pig that went to market,” but here 
are some Missouri pigs that are going to 
help a farm girl thru school and college. 
| Jane Drennen, Grundy county, Missouri, 
is an ambitious farm girl and wants to 
secure an education. Jane has graduated 
from the eighth grade and will enter high 
school this fall. 
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chester white pigs eight weeks old. 

“After I received them,’ writes Jane, 
“T began to feed them a gallon of swill 
night and morning and three ears of corn. 
I gradually fed more to keep them growing 
and have a nice pen for them. Now they 
have a fine clover pasture, plenty of swill 
and every two weeks I mix up a bunch of 
salt and ashes and they soon eat it. 

“They are growing nicely and I expect 
them to pay my way thru high school and 
college, too, if I decide to go.” 

How many other boys and girls are 
planning to go to school and college with 
the money they earn by raising pigs, a calf, 
sheep, etc.? Let us hear from you. 


CLUB BOY BECOMES BREEDER 

Starting with a gilt costing him $25 in 
the spring of 1919, Harry Knabe of Ne- 
braska has developed into one of the lead- 
ing Hampshire breeders of the state. 
During the past year over 200 hogs were 
sold at the South Omaha market and at a 
public purebred sale, the total receipts 
being over $5,000. Nearly 250 head of 
hogs are on the farm at the present time 
and it is interesting to note that practi- 
sally all of these hogs and the hogs sold 
are descended from the original purchase. 

Harry is about twenty-two years of 
age and comes to the market with his hogs, 
making sales usually at or near the top 
and handling all transactions in as efficient 
a manner as the old-time hog breeders. 
His father, John Knabe, has turned over 
the hog business of the farm io him and 
relies upon him absolutely in the conduct 
of the business. 

The original sow, which Harry named 
Pansy, is still in the herd and farrowed a 
litter of five pigs last spring. She has 
farrowed a total of ninety-three pigs thus 
far and her owner refused a price of $750 
for her a few years ago. The first public 
sale of Hampshires held at the Knabe farm 
last February was well attended especially 
by local people, and the average price re- 
ceived for the offering was $62. 

Club work has no stronger booster than 
Harry. He states that if it had not been 
for club work he would not be in the hog 
business today. A trip to the Interna- 





tional Livestock Exposition in 1921 gave 
him a real idea of the value of better live- 














Sow on the left was purchased by Harry 
Knabe and most of his herd is 
decended from her. 


stock. A sherthorn herd is being slowly 
developed on thisfarm atthe present time. 


READY TO PAY HIS NOTE 


My sow farrowed nine pigs the twentieth day of 
last May and raised all of them. I sold seven of 
them December 15th at eight and a quarter cents 

r pound which brot me $66.80. I kept two of the 
Pest gilts to raise from next year. I also have the 
old sow left which will farrow again in March. I 
think I have done very well for a beginner, having 
cleared about $40 besides paying my note and in- 
terest, not counting the cost of feeding which will 
not exceed $20. 

I am ready to pay my part of the note any time. 
My sister wants to extend her loan another year as 
she Iras not realized anything from her sow. Her 
sow was small when she bought her and father thot 
best not to have her farrow until March, therefore 
she is asking for an extension of her loan. Sister 
thinks she had the finest sow in the country. I am 
expecting to raise a nice bunch of Hampshires this 
year and I want to say that Mr. Meredith's loan 
plan is one of the greatest things for boys and girls 
in the world. And he certainly will be remembered 
by a host of them as I saw in the paper that boys 





Last February she borrowed $20 from 








and girls all over the country are writing for his 


Successful Farming and bought two‘ loan plan.—E. Wayne. Buckler, 
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mi | LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 


“BALL > BAND” 





The Right Boots for the Job 


Boots for work—boots for play—boots for mud or 
water—slush or snow—boots that are always comfortable. 


Wool Boots and Socks, also Rubber 
Shoes and Arctics, that keep your feet 
warm as well as dry. 


“Ball-Band” (Red Ball) Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear is made in as many 
different styles as there are kinds of work 
and weather. 

Go to the store that carries “Ball-Band” 
and look at the assortment. You will 
surely find different kinds to fill your 
various needs. 
















We make nothing but footwear— 
and we know how. 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Company 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 
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FROM CLUB WORK TO COLLEGE | 


Club ork is proving the stepping stone 


to college for thousands of boys and girls | 


over the country. Among the first to 
enroll at the agricultural co Donst this fall 
are members of the various livestock and 
grain clubs and girls’ projects, such as can- 
ning, sewing, garment making, ete. Club 
work and school train the boys and girls 


in better farm and home practices so that | 


when they are thru high school they are 
better qualified to go on to college and 
make the most of the college course. 

Joseph Caputo of Marshall county, 
Iowa, is one of many such boys. He has 
become a familiar figure at the state fair 
grounds in the club and open classes with 
his purebred duroc pigs and baby beeves. 
This year he showed in the sow and litter 
cluo and boar classes, winning first in each 
class. 

“T have enjoyed my experience in club 
work,” said Joe, when he was putting the 
last touches on his elub pigs for the} 
judge’s inspection, “‘and here is my ration: | 

tolled oats, shorts, skimmilk and tankage 

with plenty of oats and rape pasture. I 
feed them all they will eat up clean and 
lways keep them in a growing, healthy 
condition. This is my fifty year in club 
work,” said Joe, ‘“‘and Tam now twenty 
years old, too old to compete another 
year.” 

















“T am entering Ames college this fall 
and will take four years in animal hus- 
bandry. My pigs are paying my way and 
when | finish at Ames, I am going to take 
up livestock farming. 

“T am proud of my winnings, but more 
especially do I appreciate what I have 
learned about feeding and caring for stock 
in the club work. 

“T owe county agent W. A. Buchanan 
of Marshall county and the breeders a lot 
for what they have taught me and I want 
to recommend club work to every boy and 
girl who has the opportunity to join. Club 
work has made me acquainted with the 
boys and girls of my county, the breeders 
and farmers, and has enabled me to show 
at our county and state fair and broaden 
my experience in many ways.” 


FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT 





Here is a letter from Henry Paulsen of | 
Worth county, lowa He started in the 
pig business this spring. Purebreds were 
scarce so he bought a chester white grade 
pig: “She weighed 170 pounds when I 
bought her,” writes Henry, “‘for which I 
yaid $12.75. On June 13th she farrowed 
six fine pigs and they are doing well. 
When a month old, they were as large as 
some of Dad’s pigs two months old \(m 


ding corn ind oats with plenty of 
milk, and both the sow and pigs are gain- 
ing tast 
Che future looks bright and if I make 
good | cert ly owe my success to Sur- 
cessful | ng Am going to repay my 
note prompt nd thank you very much 
f ry lp.’ 
THE BEST FARM PAPER 
I " yout wane vd think it 
is t I ever ‘ 
re White I Rov 
; le 
Te .. 
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Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 


ARRIED by tens of millions of 

men and boys, respected the 
world over for time - keeping depend- 
ability and sturdy construction, hon- 
ored as a great American institutions 
—Ingersoll Watches are the watches 
for boys. 











School, work, play—none of these is 
complete to a boy unless he has his 









New Improved 
Yankee — $2.00 
More men and boys use the In- 
gersoli Yankee than any other 
watch, Sturdy , reliable good look- 
ing, it Carrics a sound guarantee, 


Ingersoll. 






Reliable Watches at 
Low Prices 





co 


Waterbury— $5 
Radiolite— $3 


“The best watch $5.00 will buy.” 





A jeweled, 12-size watch that com- This isthe new Yankee, equipped 
bines stamina with style. (With a for telling ume in the dark Roa. 
Radiolite dial $6.00.) ium does it. 
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MENTHOL | 


(orange coiored box) 


SMITH BROTHERS 


Famous since 1847 
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ALL ABOARD FOR THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL 


International trip winners are lookin, 


forward to the 1923 trip to the great live-| 


stock exposition in Chicago and the annual 
tour thru the stockyards, packing plants, 
manufacturing plants and other points 
of interest in Chicago. This year’s delega- 
tion will number more than 1,000, it is 
predicted, and will represent every state 
in the Union. Bankers, farm bureaus, fair 
associations and others are offering a gen- 
erous number of trips, in every state. lowa 
and Minnesota claim that they will have 
the largest state delegations. 

Great preparations are being made for 
the ss demonstrations, exhibits and a 


general time. 

Club ese and girls of the country are 
on their toes. Many of these trips will be 
awarded at the state fairs, others at the 
interstate expositions and the last award 
will be made in November when all of the 
club contests close for the year. Now is the 
time to put forth your best efforts on your 
club records, —s up your stock or 
other projects. pF me. do not win a trip, 
some of you can afford to go anyway. 
so, do not miss this wonderful trip and the 
chance to get acquainted with the boys 
and girls, and their leaders from every 
state and see Chicago. 


THE BLUE BIRD CLUB 


Here is a picture of part of the Blue 
Bird Club of North Dakota. This club 
has a splendid record of achievement as the 
cups, banners and pennants shown in the 
picture indicate. And they have jolly, 
good times, too. 


SECOND PLACE 
ROP STE Pee Er? 


= D STATE 
EROSSTRATIO 
r 





Tam copTtgr 
| lo 'e20 
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Reading from left to right, top row, is 
Zola Bushart and Myrtle Soehren, bot- 
tom row, Francis Weinberger, Grace 
Weinberger and Eileen Weinberger. They 
— all members of the Blue. Bird Poultry 

‘lub. They raise ducks, turkeys and 
chie kens ¢ col have won the trophies shown 
in the picture at the county and state 
fairs. 

They have learned how to raise and 
feed poultry and have made good in their 
work, 

Club work makes farm and home work 
a pleasure instead of drudgery. Let us 
hear from other clubs with photos and 
stories about your achievements. Also 
tell about your vacation experiences. All 
work and no play makes Jack and Jill a 
dull boy and girl. Club work brings fun 
as well as work. 


THIRTY DOLLARS DRAWING 
INTEREST 

Thank you very much for the loan-I 
received this spring. I bought a poland 
china sow. She only had five pigs, dows of 
which died. We bought two more and are 
feeding plenty of milk. My brother Ray- 
mond has better suecess with the loan you 
made him a year ago. He has paid back 
the loan and has $30 in the bank drawing 
interest. We are feeding slop, milk and 
waste from the garden and they are grow- 
ing nicely. They have good pasture also. 
[ do not belong to a club as we have none 
in this county so far. Am going to get a 
purebred chester white pig next year and 
hope for better success, 
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SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Roadster . . $490 








The Utility $ 5 50 Chassis F. O. B. 
Express Truck Flint, Michigan 
Fits any Standard Truck Body 


No business can succeed unless its product 
is profitably sold. Most farms have a fine 
production department but no sales depart- 
ment. They grow crops and stock bought by 
buyers who set the price. 


One of the chief reasons for this unprofit- 
able situation is the average farmer’s poor 
facilities for moving his crops or stock to 
the place where he can sell or ship to the 
best advantage. Because of the time and ex- 
pense of horse delivery millions of dollars 
worth of produce spoils annually on Ameri- 
can farms. The saving of this waste would, 
in many cases, change a losing farm to a 
money-maker. 


This low-priced, high-grade, reliable truck 
was designed as a money-saver and money- 
maker for farmers and business houses need- 
ing fast low-cost haulage of heavy or bulky 
goods. It fits any standard type of ton truck 
body. 


Ask any Chevrolet dealer for price of the 
style of body you require. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


These new low prices effective September Ist 


Commercial Cars 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 





Essential to Profitable Farming 


SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Touring . - 495 SUPERIOR Light Delivery. . . . « $495 
SUPERIOR 2-Passenger Utility Coupe 640 SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis 395 
SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan . . . 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis . . . . 550 
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PRIZE WINNING STORY 


Continued from page 48 
side. It surely was a most picturesque 
place for a camp 

Everyone slept in tents, which were 
so placed as to form a street; the girls’ 
tents were at one end and the boys’ at the 
other and the cook and dining tents in the 
center 

About one hundred boys and girls with 
their leaders enjoyed the week inthis 
lovely place. A regular program, on the 
same order as that of the previous year, 
was carried out each day, with some 
prominent person to talk to us. The girls 
and their leaders took turns in assisting 
the head cook—a elub leader of the boys— 
to prepare and serve the meals. 

| cannot describe the great benefit that 
a girl or boy derives from a week spent in 
such a wholesome atmosphere. All of the 
leaders were people possessing high ideals 
and splendid character, which ha? a great 
influence over young people. A number 
of the state workers were with us almost 
the entire week giving us interesting talks 
and helps in many ways. 

The camp lasted over Sunday and we 
had three most beautiful services in na- 
ture ’s beauties —in God's great out-of- 
doors. Early in the morning a Sabbath 
school was held, there being classes for 
young folks of all ages. The leader of the 
boys, a minister in our community, held 
the other morning service and the super- 
intendent of one of the city schools ad- 
dressed us in the afternoon, at which time 
there were four hundred people present. 

Ss ‘veral ot the older boys and girls intro- 
duced the various speakers, thus giving 
them training in poise. 

In my opinion club work is one of the 
greatest things to help train boys and girls 
to be better citizens, better farmers, and 
better fathers and mothers. I think that 
t creates a desire to become better in all 
these lines. I know of several young 
people who would probably never have 
gone to college if it had not been for club 
work. I am going to finish four years in 
the sewing club and I also hope and plan to 
take a home economics course, graduating 
in it from our state university. 

I am very grateful to those people who 
were instrumental in bringing club work 
to me and I hope to help other boys and 
girls 

This is our club vell: 

Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Sometimes we rip, 

But = never quit; 

Veto Jolly Sewers sure are it. 


REAL VALUE OF COOPERATION | 
Cont ed from page 5 

farmers and will iaied a stabilization of 
the industry if properly applied. The 
movement which is sweeping agricultural 
America will tend toward better results 
f its real nature can be realized. It is a 
movement very similar to that of com- 
bination in industry or organization of 
labor. It might be better called “combi- 
nation” if it were not for the disrepute of 
this term 

There are possibilities in agricultural 
cooperation for it will enable the farmer 
to do jointly those things which can be 
done better on a collective basis than in- 


dividually The cornerstone to the im- 
provement of the agri ultural produce 
market is the same as that of every other 


market—that is, determination of what 
consumers want, how they want it, when 
they want it, and then meeting that de- 
mand Too long have farmers thought 
they could produce the things they wanted 
to and that someone ought to come along 
nd pay them cost of* production plus a 
fair profit for their efforts. There are 
many wrecks along the industrial high- 
Way because men tried to produce things 
for which the consumer would not pay an 
equiv ilent to the cost of produc tion. This 

an unwise expenditure of effort and 
society will not pay for things it does not 
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rear-end collisions 


WEED BUMPERS 


It’s a good policy to use a Weed Bumper on 
the rear-end of your car to insure against 


damages from rear-end collisions. 


Weed Bumpers protect that part of the car 
where they are attached. Weed Bumpers on 
the front don’t protect the rear-end. And 
because that part of your car is equally vul- 
nerable you should have a Weed Bumper 


there to prevent damages. 


Ride inside the Safety Zone between a pair of 


Weed Bumpers. 


There are five designs in addition to the Weed 
Spring-Bar Bumper pictured above. Folder illustrat- 
ing the full line of Weed Bumpers mailed on re- 
quest. Give us the name of your car and dealer. 





1923 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 





Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains For All Purposes 





Carefully consider the following facts: A year’s supply of 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue ¢ 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part 


fully and constantly oiled. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years |, 
of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are A 
_from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 
You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling, The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 







aS 


and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment ae us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 
than any other piece of machinery onthe farm, The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 


Des Moines 
Oakland 


which has been specializing in steel windmills for eo than 30 


For fullinfor’ AERMOTOR CO. fice° city Miuseapoils 











want merely to recompense those who 
have expended the effort. Farmers must 
produce things people want. It, therefore, 
follows that they must make a study of 
demand. 

Farmers must, also, produce the quantity 
of things people want. If too much is 
produced an adequate price will not be 
received. The product must be prepared 
in the manner the consumer desires it. 
All of this implies that the farmer must 
know what the consumer wants, how he 
wants it and how much of it he wants. 
To obtain this information a study of the 
market must be made. The individual 
farmer cannot make this study. It must 
be done jointly with other farmers. It is 
only thru a cooperative organizaticn that 
the farmer can secure this information. 
This is where the rea enefits of a co- 
operative organizati ome in @nd the 
sooner farmers learn that such market 
studies are essential to the success of their 
efforts the sooner real improvement is 
going to come. 

Products should flow to the market at 
the rate desired by consumers if stability 
is to be obtained. Farm products should 
be put onto the market in the same manner 
as Other products are. When the price 
of automobiles falls off, the quantity put 
on the market is reduced. The market is 
“fed” so that price reductions are not so 
serious. Agriculture needs to follow this 
method. In order to do this the marketers 
of farm produce must know what the 
market is and be able to regulate the flow 
of produce to the market place. This calls 
for organization, sound judgment, and 
financial strength. Only thru organization 
can the farmer mobilize such power. 

Agricultural production takes place on 
several million farms in the United States. 
Each farm is operated by an individual 
manager. There is not the centralization 
of control that is found in industry. 
There are numerous production problems 
on which the farmer cannot afford to get 
the needed assistance. Unit production 
costs need to be reduced. Increased pro- 
duction is not the thing when prices are 
low; but, more product for each unit of 
effort or cost—a lower unit cost of products 
These production aids can come thru an 
organization of farmers. 

The California fruit growers and the 
northwest apple growers have made a 
study of market demands and thru their 
organizations have been enabled to pro- 
duce the kinds of products people wanted 
ind put them on the market in an orderly 
manner. 

An organization of agriculture will give 
the farmer more sented! over the market- 
ing of his produce. This control will come 
as a result of the knowledge of market 
demands and how to meet them. The 
gains or profits of the private middlemen 
will not be a “drop in the bucket” in 
comparison with the advantages to be 
derived from an orderly system of market- 
ing. 

Consumers need never fear that an 
organization of agriculture for more orderly 
marketing will be a menace to them. 
There is no danger of monopoly in agri- 
culture so long as the farm is conducted 
on the individual basis of ownership and 
operation as it is today and there seems 
to be little probability that the farm will 
ever be anything other than the small 
producing unit of the present time since 
igriculture is by nature a business which 
demands careful, personal attention and 
the performance of many small tasks. 

The farmer who desires to improve his 
economic well-beifig so that he and his 
family may live’a fuller life should give 
sincere and practical thought to the matter 
of agricultural improvement and forget 
the bombastic prattle of those who are 
more parasitic in their nature than those 
they so vociferously up-braid. 
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Put a new 





complexion 
on your house 
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For the beauty it adds... for the protection of that beauty ... for 
the pride it arouses ... for the increased value it creates, put a fresh, 


your home this fall. 


glowing new covering of Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes on 


Shabby houses renew their spic-and-span look of newness almost 
overnight with this treatment. The appearance of years of neglect 
is erased by the easy sweep of the brush which the painter dips in 


the Acme Quality can. 


If you want the utmost in protection from the weather and in last- 
ing beauty, thousands of home lovers will tell you that Acme 
Quality Paints and Varnishes are the most economical and the most 


satisfactory that you can use. 


. For 40 years these products have been the standard of the industry. 
That is the reason why so many thousand dealers sell them and so 
many thousands of painters apply them. There is an Acme Quality 


product for every surface, and an Acme Quality dealer near you. If 


you do not know the name of the Acme Quality agent in your 


neighborhood write to us. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or fin- 


ished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality kind to fit the purpose 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis - Kansas City - Pittsburgh «© 
Worth - Dallas - Topeka 

- Los Angeles 


Salt Lake City - Portland - 









Cincinnati - Toledo - Nashville - Bir ham - Fort 
an Francisco 


Paints Enamels Stairis Varnishes — for every surface 
Value of this Coupon - 15c to $1.00 





of each 











Acme White Lead and Color Works 

Dept. 36, Detroit, Michigan 

I enclose dealer’s name aad stamps—l5c for each 
30c to 35c sample can checked. (Only one sample 
roduct supplied at this special price. 
Print dealer's name and your name.) 


er ee oe 


CHR 6 cate wwenotccicdicss SORORs o6ces veces 
Acme Quality Varnish 
Check one or more: 

use; [| ] VARNOT 
OLITE, for interiors. 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
Check one color: [ ] Light Oak, [ ] Dark Oak, 
Leta Mahogany, [| ] Deep Mahogany 
Acme Quality Enamel 
Check one color: 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish [ 


{ ] White or ' Livny 


] SPARKOTE, for exterior 
E, for floors; [ ] INTER- 





lack 
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HOW JONES 





Oct., 1923 


FEEDS STEERS 


He Finds That the Good Stuff Pays 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


a 





OUND at last! One man who 
F has been in the cattle business, 

still has cattle, and who does 
not believe that the 
going to the everlasting bow-wows. 
This man is Charles A. Jones, 
familiarly known in Cass county, 
Michigan, as “Chub” Jones. 

He and I walked about among 
the fat steers and believe me, they 
approached perfection in fatness. 
One steer was just a bit the biggest 
and fattest | have ever seen in a 
feedlot Of course, I have seen 
bigger and fatter steers at the fairs 
but they weren’t fattened with the 
intention of selling 

Jones likes steers and they return 
the compliment. They even know 
the honk of his flivver. Said he, 
year ago in 
October, imported them from Texas 


business is 


se7 got these steers a 


thru a commission man in Kansas 
City When they got here, the y 
weighed a little less than four 


hundred pounds apiece and cost, 
delivered at the station, about $45 

“That first winter I roughed them thru on corn fodder, stalk 
pasture, and straw, with an open shed for shelter. Last spring 
I put them out on grass and all summer long we fed about two 
bushels of corn a day to the forty-two head. 

‘In the fall as soon as the corn was ready we cut it and threw 
it over to them; in two or ‘ 
three weeks they were on full 
feed \t this time they were 
turned into the corn field. As 
soon as they had cleaned up 
the standing corn, I 
menced to feed them ear corn 
until they got so they wouldn’t 
eat it and in December we put 


com- 


them on a ration of shelled 
corn and cottonseed meal. 
Since that time they have 


been getting, on the average, 
about el ven bushels ol shell d 
corn a day, and from forty- 
five to fifty pounds of cotton- 
meal This averages 
about a pound and a half to 
the steer and is about all they 
will clean up 


seed 





The best steer I ever saw 





——_ steers out on grass until it is pretty 


well matured—in fact, it ought to 
be nearly ripe.” 

The steers were running in 
sixty-acre wocdlot and this is out 
of the ordinary for fattening steers. 
I asked Mr. Jones if he did n 
think they would put on meat 
faster if they were kept up in the 
lots where they ple get plenty 
of shade. «“‘They don’t eat much 
of this grass,” he assured me, “and 
he shade of the woods keeps them 
much cooler than tho they were 
in the lots. Fly bother is cut down 
in the cool woods. We shall prob- 
ably sell these steers now pretty 
soon,” continued Jones, “altho, we 
don’t calculate to do it until the 
market gets right. Some people 
think when steers get fat they must 
be sold at once but I have been 
able to keep them along until the 
market broke in my favor. + 

“The cattle business always has 
been considered a gamble. The 
only man who has ever made any- 
thing has been the man who watched the market about as 
carefully as he watched the cattle. A few weeks ago we saw 
the harvest coming on and feeders were anxious to get rid of 
their cattle so they would not have to take care of them during 
the summer. They all put their cattle on the market and down 
went the price. But I would 
have taken some loss had | 
sold my cattle then. When it 
comes to marketing stock, I 
have found that it pays to just 
do the opposite from what the 
majority do. 

“Whenever the majority is 
anxious to sell their cattle, 
that is the time when I usually 
hold mine or buy more. And 
the same thing holds with 
corn and other stuff that has 
to be fed into them. When 
people want to sell corn and 
oats, that is the time to buy 
them. The time to buy cotton- 
seed meal is in November.” 

Jones is a tenant farmer; 
notwithstanding the fact that 








“You know a steer is a fussy 
fellow, especially after he gets 
pretty fat Before that time 
he will eat a good many differ- 
ent things and is not quite so 
‘persnickety’. A hog will always eat a lot of trash but-after a 
steer once gets well fed up, he is not going to eat anything that 
has been nosed over on And from this on the troughs have to 
he cle ant d out every day 

“The last two weeks (previous to July 2) these cattle have 
been eating about ten bushels of corn a day, and all the cotton- 
seed meal they will clean up Before the steers are sold they will 
be put up and given 
dry hay for ten days. 
li the corn ration is 
continued this hard- 
ens them off and will 
put them on the 


market without 
heavy shrink.” 
During the winter, 
Jones fed these cattle 
all the clover hay 
they wanted and he 
believes that cotton- 
seed meal is a great 
et to the ‘ ittle 


eeciter outsice of its 


\ is food. “In 
the winter time if I 
should feed these 
( th rath com- 
sed entirely of clover hay or entirely of corn silage they would 
too loose. Here cottonseed meal works in fine. Then, too, 


the cottonseed meal serves the same purpose when they are 
turned on grass. And by the way, it does not pay to turn fat 


“Tt pays to keep purebreds even if you intend to put them 
on the regular market,” says Jones 





Chub Jones and his carload of Texas steers 


he owns eighty acres, he rents 
four hundred additional acres. 
He feeds out a bunch of good 
steers every year and buyers 
in the town close by say that 
when he goes to market, Cass county, Michigan, is going to 
boast the market topping load that day. 

And he had following this last bunch of cattle a fine drove of 
shotes. And may I say as an aside, the sows and young stuff 
that Jones keeps would be a worthy addition to the herd of 
many purebred breeders. My informant rambled on: 

“These are all purebred poland chinas altho most of them 
cannot be registered. 
I got purebred sows 
in the first place and 
Jam as sure as I am 
of any other thing 
in the stock business, 
that it pays to keep 
purebreds even if you 
are going to put them 
on the market. 
never sold a hog for 
breeding purposes in 
my life nor can I take 
the time now to have 
them registered. But 
every time I put a 
drove on the market, 
I find that it has 
paid me well to have 
the purebred kind. 

“You see those two hogs over there?” and saying this, he 
pointed to two shotes, one of them a typical poland china, the 
other a “‘no-name.” And Jones continued, “About a hundred of 
these hogs are my own raising (Continued on page 64 
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Why hogs are cheap— 


and how you can get high prices for 


HIS year’s hog crop is the 

largestin years—too large 
by 7,000,000 hogs, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. 
A million dressed hogs are in 
storage, and the over-supply is 
keeping hog prices down. 


What can the farmer do? 


The farmer can sell his hogs, on 
the hoof or dressed whole, for 
whatever he can get. (Average 
farm prices for hogs, last three 
years, less than 8 cents.) 

Or—he can sell his hogs as 
sausage, lard, hams, shoulders, 
loin, etc.,and make real money! 


Big profits in sausage 
Fresh country sausage—it’s 
always in demand! For three 
years now the retail price of 
sausage has been 10 to 15 
cents a pound higher than 
whole dressed hogs. 

One hundred pounds of sau- 
sage can be made from a hog 
dressing 200 pounds, bringing 
youanextra profit of $10 to $15. 





It’s easy to make sausage. 
To every pound of lean meat 
add half a pound of fat. Season 
to taste (1/2 lb. of salt and 
10 oz. of black pepper are just 
right for 100 Ibs.). Chop in an 
“Enterprise.” 

Then stuff into casings with an 
“Enterprise’’ Sausage Stuffer. 


There’s money in lard 
Fresh farm-rendered lard al- 
ways commands a premium. 
An “Enterprise” Press gets 
all the lard from fat and 
cracklings, bringing extra prof- 
its from every hog. 


Cash in on this demand 
“For several years the demand 
for farm pork products has 
been in excess of the supply, 
with prices 5 to 10 cents a 
pound higher than packers’ 
products,” says United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
An “Enterprise”’ Chopper and 
an “Enterprise’’ Sausage Stuf- 
fer and Lard Press will enable 
you to get these bigger profits. 
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Get this “Enterprise” 
Pork Packing Plant 


The “Enterprise”? Meat-and- 
Food Chopper is the only chopper 


that has the famous “Enterprise” steel 
knife and steel 
plate. Every 
farmer knows 
that STEEL 
alone can do 
shear cutting. 


Unscrew the ring 
at the end of the 
“Enterprise” 
and you find a 
perforated steel plate and a four-bladed 
steel knife. 


Put the knife against the plate, as illus- 
trated, and you see the “Enterprise” 
cutting action—like the blades of shears. 
The knife revolves against the inner 
surface of the 
perforated plate. 
Nothing escapes 
its razor-like 
edges. 


Here, then, you 
see and under- 
stand how this ? 

chopper cuts, without grinding, tearing 
or crushing, without wasting the juices. 


Sausage made with an “‘Enterprise”’ is 
more delicious, more profitable, because 
it is cut as no other chopper can cut 
it. Butchers and packers know this 
and buy the “Enterprise.” 








The “Enterprise” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press is made to 
last a lifetime, as every user knows. 


Patented corrugated aluminum spout 
frees sausage casing from all air, pre- 
venting spoilage. Iron cylinder is bored 
true. Plunger plate fits accurately, 
preventing jamming or breakage. 

Tin cylinder and perforated plunger are 
used in pressing lard. Wide lips make 
cylinder easy to handle when removing 
hot cracklings. 


Fine for pressing fruit juice or jellies. 


Gears are accurate and smooth running. 
Plunger thread is strong and heavy. 
Long handle makes easy turning. 





Your Dealer 


can supply you with genuine 
“‘Enterprise”’ machines—always 
marked “ENTERPRISE.” 


“‘Enterprise’’ Meat-and-Food 


Chopper 
No. 5—Family Size. Cuts 11/2 Ibs. 
per minute, ..... . .$3.25 


No, 10—Farm Size. (Illustrated.) 
Cuts 3 Ibs. per minute,. . $5.50 
No. 12—With 4 legs. Cuts 3 Ibs. 
per minute,........... $5.00 
A size and style for every need— 
hand, steam or electric power. 











4-quart Size............. $10.50 
Your wife will use your “‘ Enterprise” Ce a o's 6 baie ne bee 11.50 
Meat-and-Food Chopper for making 8-quart Size............. 12.50 
delicious dishes out of left-overs. 
Look for this name — 





“ENTERPRISE” 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 
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BIRDS AND HOG CHOLERA 


“If you want to see the bird responsible 
for new outbreaks of hog cholera, look up 
the owner or caretaker of the sick hogs in 
which the disease first developed,” says 
I. K. Atherton, a government inspector in 
charge of hog Saleen work in an eastern 
state. According to his statement the 
man who accuses sparrows of carrying the 
infection frequently does so to cover up 
his own carelessness. 

Crows and buzzards may possibly carry 
the disease, but not if the owner of the 
dead hogs does his part to burn or bury 
all carcasses where pon and birds cannot 
reach them. 

New outbreaks of cholera can invariably 
be traced to garbage containing bones or 
meat scraps; to sick animals introduced 
into the herd or abuse of the double treat- 
ment. On rare occasions a careless peddler 
or similar person may be responsible for 
the disease, but here again the hog owners 
are to blame for allowing such irrespon- 
sible people near the hog yards. 

In one state there has not been a single 
case of spread of cholera infection in six 
years from herds in which the outbreak 
was promptly reported. If birds were 
spreading the infection they would con- 
tinue to do so whether or not the disease 
had been reported to the authorities. 
After all, the human is the greatest carrier 
of hog cholera. 


COCKLEBURS POISON STOCK 

Rather severe from cocklebur 
poisoning are reported from time to time 
and usually by oe raisers. The trouble 
starts when young pigs eat the plants that 
have not yet formed green leaves. There 
is still a question as to the size of dose 
required to kill, some observers having 
noted that in some cases pigs were made 
severely sick while in others the same 
quantity of poison would kill them. 

The symptoms of poisoning are depres- 
sion, nausea accompanied by vomiting, 
rapid and weak pulse and low tempera- 
ture. They make their appearance within 
twenty-four hours from the time the plant 
is eaten and last only a few hours. 

Poisoning is most common in early 
spring. The danger may be greatly re- 
duced by cleaning up the pastures and 
burning all ripe burs this fall. While 
cockleburs are a great pest they can be 
almost completely eradicated in two years 
if no seed is allowed to ripen. 

In case poisoning does occur, give 
affected animals milk, salted bacon grease, 
lard or linseed oil. Milk is the best remedy 
yet found. 


losses 


THE 1923 INTERNATIONAL 
More than 6,000 prizes in 1,000 classes 
will be offered at the 1923 International 
Livestock Exposition to be held in Chi- 
December Ist to 8th. Among the 


cago, 
trophies are those offered cattle 


new 
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Saw wood the 
OTTAWA Way 


One man, alone, with the 
OTTAWA can saw 15 
cords or more a day. He 
Soar moves de cow bom 
cut to cut along the | 

—the machine all 














as much wood in a day as one 
man and the OTTAWA can 
saw. No complaining, no loaf- 
ing, just fast sawing all day 
with an OTTAWA. 



















breeders by the Shorthorn Society of Great | 


Britain and Ireland, the Chicago Livestock 
Exchange, Southdown Sheep Society of 
England, Thousand Springs Farm and 
Chester White Post. 

The grand champion carloads of both 
fat and feeder steers have been eliminated | 
and additional money is offered to the 
winners in the carload age competitions 
Increased amounts of prize money offered 
by swine associations in the fat hog compe- 
titions forecast keen rivalry for honors. 

An increase in classes and prize money 
is likewise to be enjoyed by the Fifth 
Annual Hay and Grain Show held in con- 
nection with the International. New 
trophies are offered for the best sample of 
soybeans and durum wheat. Reserve 
champion samples of corn, wheat, oats 
and soybeans will be awarded special 
ribbons for the first time. Complete in- 


formation concerning the various classes 


may be had by writing to B. H. Heide, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





makes The Fuller Bresh Company the greatest of its kind. 
I am making, 
Fuller Man. 

Fuller Man.’’ 


ome eed, 
the full-page Fuller Brush advt. elsewhere in this same issue. 


‘*Out of the Rut,'’ 
becoming Fuller Men. 
the world’s highest paid salesmen. 
Hartford, Conn. 
















15 Cords a day, Now ~ 


Easily sawed by one man. Wood selling at $3.00 
a cord would bring the owner $45.00 a day. 


Fastest cutting log saw, 350 cuts Shipped just when you want it 
aminute. Easiest to move, Full from nearest to you of 10 conven- 
4 H-P. and you'll need all this  iently located branch houses. Saves 
power. Uses kerosene or gasoline. you money on freight. 


OTTAWA 4in]’ #2722" 
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From farm boy to District Sales Manager— 


©. D. Lonzo, now a Fuller District Sales Manager at Des Moines, 
was like the average boy born on a farm. He had all the ambition 
in the world, but the opportunities to get out into the business world 
in a really successful way were few. He wanted to become a sales- 
man, and this lead him into many positions of selling, but, without 
any real selling training, he never achieved any particular success. 
He sold ranges; and then tea. Later, he was employment manager, 
and then campaign director. For eleven years he changed from one 
job to another, but without getting anywhere. One day he chanced 
upon a Fuller advt. (similar to this one you are now reading). He 
at once decided to become a Fuller Man, and receive the thorough 
training in Salesmanship which every Fuller Man is given free. 

This was the turning point in Lonzo’s business life, for he then saw 
why he had never been a success at selling before. Lonzo progressed 
so fast that not only were his earnings more than doubled, but he 
was soon promoted to a Branch managership. He writes: ‘*‘When 
I see the remarkable success that Fuller Men have made, it makes 
me wonder how anyone can work for anyone else. The spirit of 
content, and that brotherly feeling of one Fuller Man for another, 
Apart from the large earnings 
I cannot measure the personal development I have received since becoming a 
And there is still greater opportunity ahead for me, as there is for every 


A chance to earn while you learn— 


s given every man who joins The Fuller Brush Company. If you have the real ambition to 
it doesn't make any difference whether you have ever — anything or not. Read 
And then 


Write for the book 


telling of the hundreds of men who found their road to success by 
Men who were failures at tt may HT they tried, are now among 
Address, The Fuller Co., 1076 Windsor Ave., 

(In Canada, Fuller Brush Oo., Ltd., Hamilton). 


Made $245.00 First Week 


writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson. lows. 
have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 








You alone, with one team,can move and 
Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
a heat ate it Doren 180 Sect threggh cell in Sheu. 

















ABORTION IN SOWS 


Tt is now known that abortion in sows 
is caused by a germ practically identical 
with the one that causes contagious 
abortion in cows. The germ has been 
found in the aborted pigs, afterbirth, dis- 
charges from the sow, and even in her first 
milk. A sow that has once aberted may 
remain infected but carry pigs full time 
and yet spread infection in her vaginal 
discharges. Her blood and that of any 
sow or gilt affected with the disease, wheth- 
er abortion has occurred or not, will be 
likely to respond to the laboratory tests 
by which the infection is detected. 

“The infection is contracted by healthy 
gilts and sows eating feed contaminated 
by vaginal discharges of an affected sow, 
or devouring afterbirths or aborted pigs. 
The herd boar may become infected but 
may throw the disease off in about two 
months. A sow becomes infected in about 
twenty-four days after eating infected 
feed. The average period of pregnancy 
at which abortion oceurs is sixty-five days. 
It may occur as early as twenty-four days 
and as late as ninety days. 

Gilts under natural conditions seem 
more likely to acquire the disease and 
abort than the sows. Bacterins tried as a 
preventive or remedy have not given satis- 
factory results at the Wisconsin station. 
Vaccine containing weakened, live germs 
has proved more effective but as yet has 
not been recommended for general use. 
Healthy pigs may be raised from affected 
sows bred to an affected boar if kept 
absolutely out of infected places after 
weaning. 

All gilts and sows should be tested and 
those that react kept isolated. So should 
sows that have aborted. Disinfection 
should be carried out at short intervals. 
Pigs should be raised by the colony house 
and green crop grazing method, away 
from adult hogs and all infected places.— 
\. 8. A., Wis. 


LET THE HOGS PICK YOUR CORN 


In this age of efficiency when everyone is 
rying out labor-saving devices and eco- 

nomical systems, youmay have overlooked 
the fact that in handling corn you may 
simply open the gate to the field and let 
the hogs help you in your work. Under 
the old system every ear of cora had to 
be handled at least three times. The ear 
is first pulled off the stalk and thrown into 
wagon. Then it is thrown from the wagon 
into the erib. After that the basket is 
filled at the crib and the corn carried to 
the hog pen. 

The hog not only reduces the number of 
handlings but eliminates them completely. 
All that is necessary is to open the gate 
and drive the hogs into the field. They 
clean up the corn with less waste than if it 
were harvested by men and they also 
spread the manure produced over the 
field. 

In sections where the seed will mature, 
cowpeas, or soybeans, sown broadcast thru 
the corn at the last cultivation, produce a 
large quantity of feed in addition to the 
corn. The beans, being high in protein, 
balance the ration and make almost an 
ideal feed for hog fattening. The hogs eat 
not only the beans themselves, but much 
of the green vines. Rape is another excel- 
lent crop to broadcast in the corn at the 
last cultivation to help out the sum total 
of hog feed. In some instances it may be 
advisable that a part of vhe field be set off 
by a temporary fence and the hogs not 
allowed to cover too much ground at one 
time.—F. W. F. 


Over 9,450,000 pourids of meat cured, 
2,600,000 pounds of lard, and 3,900,000 
pounds of sausage made in 1921 in farm 
homes where none had been made before 
are reported to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture as the result of 
demonstrations in meat conservation by 
home demonstration agents. 
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. UCH discussion has been created 
among hog raisers by the reports 
which have been coming from the 

Iowa State Testing Station. Official tests 
conducted by that institution seem to 
have established, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that hogs now can be fat- 
tened in the time, at 4 the usual 
feeding costs! 


Profits Increase 400% 


The imagination is unable to grasp the 
amazing possibilities of 
this new and startling 
method. Leading breed- 
ers, however, have con- 
ceded that it will mean 
a profit increase of from 
400% to 500%! 
This method, discovered 
by W. H. Lambert, 
formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is 
nothing mysterious. It 
is based upon a slight 
and simple modification 
of the diet. In a recent 
talk to a group of lead- 
ing stock men at his St. 1 
Louis Laboratories he 
emphasized the fact that 
his discovery, Lictonic, 
was nothing more nor 
less than a 100% pure, 
concentrated prepara- 
tion that automaticall 
supplies hogs and all 
live stock with the in- 
redients that nature 
dictates they should 
have if they are to be 
the biggest profit 
makers. It is a prepara- 
tion containing practi- 
cally all of the minerals proteins, drugs, 
herbs, and medicinal elements recom- 
mended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which it the 
feeding of home-grown vege proteins 
with corn, as a balanced ration. 
He showed just why it was an upbuilder, 
strengthener, fattener, and f supple- 
ment which would build bigger-boned hogs, 
cause cheaper and faster gains by enabl- 
ing the hogs to get full assimilation of 
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their food, would make larger litters, 
keep stock fit, and prevent pig-eating sows. 


Banishes Medicines and Dopes 


Recent tests have also established the fact that not 
only does Lictonic bring a quicker turn-over and 
increased profits but it also does away with tank- 
age, medicines, tonics, mineral mixtures, condi- 
tion powders, torpedoes, worm medicines and 
dopes, for it keeps stock in tip-top physicial con- 
dition, free of worms, ete. When fed to sows before 
farrowing the litter will be healthier, thriftier and 
bigger boned. It builds up the animal's resist- 
ance against such things as paralysis, soft and 
spongy bone, breaking down in the back, hairless, 
off colored and dead litters, 
non-breeders, rickets, soft 
pork, many forms of abor- 
tion, thumps, weak pasterns 
and general malnutrition. 


Dairy Cows Also 
Gain 


Stock raisers have found that 
equally amazing results are 
secured by using Lictonic for 
cattle, dairy cows, horses, 
sheep, etc. Such leading 
breeding establishments as 
Carnation Stock Farms, have 
found Lictonic most bene- 
ficial for their matured cows 
and also for their calvec. 
Lictonic is also splen- 
did for sheep. It supplies 
them with those aiuesal tor 

edients that they need, It 
rees them from worms and 
keeps them free. 


Mr. Lambert’s Re- 
markable FREE Offer 


If you are a progressive, 
practical breeder you will 
want to see for yourself just 
what Lictonic will do for the 
live stock on your farm. The 
blank below is for your con- 
venience—simply write your 
name and address and you 
will receive a free Sample 
Feeding by return mail. But 
mail your request at once as 
Mr. Lambert’s offer is for a 
limited time only. 
LAMBERT LICTONIC Co, 
Dept. 110, St. Louis, Mo. 
2 we mw so Oe OR om A a Te 
g Lambert Lictonic Company, 
Dept. 110, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me without obligation the Free Sonate ‘ 
Feeding and the full facts about Lictonic, a 
§ official formula so I can make my own mineral 5 


mixtures and conditioners and save money. 
5 eee ere ee eee i 
ge. ty SPOT Tere TTT. Sy fe. } 
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‘VETERIN ARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by local Sree 
ists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lows 


NEW USES FOR COAL TAR DIP 

For many years coal tar disinfectant or 
dip has been used on practically every 
farm in controlling and treating disease 
and for the destruction of external para- 
sites. So much have farmers come to de- 
pend upon this preparation that naturally 
they have tried it for about every ailment 
common in livestock. One stockman, for 
example, has successfully used a solution 
of dip for the cure of bloat in sheep. For 
that purpose he recommends the adminis- 
tration of a tablespoonful of dip in a cup- 
ful of warm water by means of a long- 
necked bottle, great care being taken not 
to cause choking. 

Another farmer has found dip effective 
for the expulsion or destruction of worms 
in hogs. He allows the hog to go without 
one meal and then mixes two ounces of 
dip in each pailful (three and one-quarter 
gallons) of slop. This they take readily 
and the treatment is repeated once a 
month. For pigs, the solution may be 
made less strong, one-half to one ounce in 
each three gallons of slop being another 
farmer’s suggestion. The dip may be 
used in the same way when it is suspected 
that hogs are affected with necrotic 
enteritis, the symptoms of which are 
much like those of cholera, and caused by 
the filth germ invading abrasions or lacera- 
tions of the lining membrane of the 
bowels. 

The fumes of coal tar dip have also been 
found beneficial. When hogs are attacked 
by flu, one owner mixes a quart of the dip 
in a pail of boiling water, sprinkles that on 
the floor of the sleeping place, covers it 
with straw bedding and shuts the hogs in 
there over night. The treatment is re- 

yeated as often as need be necessary. It 
es also been found helpful when pigs are 
infested with lung worms contracted on 
old pasture and indicated by a spasmodic, 
croupy cough.—A. 8. A. 

Rheumatism. I have a mule nine years old 
which is lame first in one front leg, then in the other 
She is hearty and fat and is a good worker and it 
seems to help her to work her. Tell me what to do 
for her.—L. A. G., N.C 

The shifting nature of the lameness suggests 
rheumatism as the cause. Keep the mule in a dry 
place, not in a basement stable. At times of at- 
tack try the effects of one dram of salol given twice 
daily in feed or any other way found most conven- 
jent If necessary,increase to three such doses a 
day and then gradually increase the amount given 
at each dose If any part is found to be sore or 
sensitive, a liniment may be rubbed in daily. For 


that purpose a nm xture of one ounce each of turpen- 
tine ae aqua ammonia, four ounces of compound 
soap liniment and water to make one pint. Stop for 


a time ~~ n the skin becomes sore 

_ predacocanedh I have a horse that got a nail in 
his foot about two years ago He seemed to be 
all right for a year. His foot healed up all right 
Af ter that when I would ride him very much he 


would get lame Please advise me what to do.— 
i 3 Nebr s 
In cases such as the one you describe a ringbone 


on the pastern bones ust rally is the cause of lameness. 
A ringbone is a prominent enlargement or a hard 
bony growth on the hoof-head and pastern bone 
between that and the fetlock joint. If on a front 
foot, high unnerving would be most likely to 
give relief If on a hind, one point-firing and 
blistering followed by a six week's rest may suffice. 
For these operations a qualified veterinarian should 
be employed and if no operation proves necessary 
he will prescribe appropriate treatment efter 
determining the cause of the lameness, 








TAPATCO Stuffed Collar Pads are a 

splendid investment. Their use insures 
shoulder-protection and comfort. Soft and 
absorbent, they cushion the heavy collar and 
safeguard shoulders against Galls, Chafes and 
Bruises. 


TAPATCO is the comfortable and long-wearing 
Pad—the perfected product of the Pioneer Collar Pad 
Manufacturer. 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt 


asher_ securely 

w* attach Hook to Pad. 

ES USED ONLY ON 
Pat.inu.s. -APATCO. 


Dec. 1, 1914 


aori'sis%, Demand this fastener. 





We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- ——« OLI wt y: i 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Chatinas Gaterin Greenfield, Ohio, U.S.A. _—_Forty,One Years 
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SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock,stifle, knee or throat. 


SORBINE 


TRADE MARK RE 





will clean it off without laying up 
the horse No blister,no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only afew drops required 


at anapplication.$2.50per bottledelivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions and beok 8 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 














age book—how tokeep your 
on eal hee to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of iy ~4 ee 
ence with every known d 


iH. CLAY. tists 4710. 







FREE SWINE BOOK 


How to house, feed and treat 
“swine. Tells also about 


“ABORNIN” 
—the guaranteed abortion 
OF } remedy ;40 full doses for sows, 
$3. Prices on larger quantities. 



















RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


s PPLY 


For ca ake oar Pay 2 Fo ahem. Also other 


FREE I HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap. C.O.D. 
| Trial. Kaskaskia Kennels, Herrick, Illinois 





























Scouring Followed by Death.—I thought I 
would write you in regard to a full-blood jersey 
sow, eight months old. She seemed fine until she 
would not eat. Had scours and the fourth day she 
died. What would you think was the trouble with 
her? She was in good condition. I fed barley and 
corn and swill.—R. Y., Mont. 

The scouring followed by death would lead us to 
suspect that the sow was poisoned by soap or soap 
powders in kitchen or other swill or by getting too 
much salt, drinking brine or getting some other 
poisonous substance. If no such cause was possible 
in this case it is to be feared that she died of 
cholera. A post mortem examination should have 
been made to determine the disease present if there 
was no history of poisoning. 

Effect of Worme.—I have a valuable hunting 
dog and while I am working him the dog gets some 
kind of spells. He starts to bark and squeal and 
runs around and then runs home and shows fear. 
If you call him he refuses to stop but in five or ten 
minutes he is all right and works on game again 
I would e to know what it is and the best cure 
for it.—P. L., Wis. 

Inte eh, worms often cause spells of running 
and barking like those described. To destroy 
worms withhold feed for twenty-four hours, confine 
the dog in a clean swept box stall and treat as 
follows: Give him one dram of fluid extract of male 
shield fern and twenty grains of powdered areca nut 
in a tablespoonful of simple sirup or soup for every 
twenty-five pounds of body weight. Repeat the 
treatment in four or five days. Burn the droppings. 

Paralysis.—I have some sows that have lost the 
use of their limbs. They farrowed pigs about a 
month ago and went lame about a week ago and 
now are absolutely helpless. They are in good 
flesh and have been fed oilmeal, tankage, corn and 
oats, and the run of good rape pasture, with salt and 
charcoal at all times. I have been advised to use 
calcium phosphate in small doses but cannot pro- 
cure that here.—F. W., Iowa. 

Give each affected sow one tablespoonful of cod- 
liver oil and three drops of fluid extract of nux 
vomica twice daily in any way found most con- 
venient. Feed well on skimmilk to each pint of 
which add one ounce of limewater. Also feed 
alfalfa or clover and mixed meals. Rub a stimu- 
lating liniment into the muscles of the loins once or 
twice daily, but do not cause blistering. Keep the 
bowels active. In future give nursing sows skim- 
milk as well as mixed meals. Let them graze 
legumes and allow free access to salt, air-slaked 
lime or ground limestone and wood ashes or bone- 
meal. The latter will do as well as phosphate of 
lime. 

Lumps on Jaw.—I have a calf nearly four weeks 
old to which I am feeding wholemilk. She had the 
scours, but has recovered. About a week ago I 
noticed a bunch on the side of her jaw. Since then 
the other jaw has become swollen. The bunches 
seem to be hard, somewhat sore to the touch, and 


a slight swelling under the throat. The skin is not 


bruised. She is rather thin, but her appetite is good 
and she seems to feel quite well. 

Can you tell me what it is and what I should do 
for it?—C. C., Iowa. 

The lumps may be enlargements of salivary 
glands due to the sickness mentioned, or they may 
have resulted from bruising. They will be likely 
to subside if you apply tincture of iodine two or 
three times a week. Add some bloodmeal to the 
ration of milk and other meals as soon as the calf 
cares to eat such feed. 


BUYING A NEW RAM 


There are a number of sheep breeders 
who are always in the market for new 
rams. It sometimes happens that breed- 
ers can exchange rams to good advantage 
when neither could use the one they own 
any longer. The best possible place to 
select a ram is at the home of the breeder 
where the ram is to be seen in his everyday 
form. Even at the home of the breeder, 
the purchaser needs both eyes open. 

A breeder in my neighborhood pur- 
chased a ram to mate with his exception- 
ally fine flock of delaines. He paid almost 
a hundred dollars for him and thought 
he had a purchase he dared be proud of. 
The ram sheared nearly thirty pounds of 
wool the first time. The first crop of 
lambs, however, disappointed the owner 
so much that he never used him again. 

Other breeders purchased rams that 
year which cost them high prices. After 
the first fleece was off iad the first crop of 
lambs came they were glad to have some- 
one take them at almost mutton prices. 
There is often a scheme behind a heavy 
growth of possibly eighteen months of wool. 

The man who starts out to buy a ram 
should look for real breeders and not the 
dealers who sell anything they can buy. 
Better pay $100foraram whose lambs you 
can see than to pay $15 for one about 
which Vn know little or nothing.—W. E. 
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as the speed of an automobile has 


made travel swift and sure, so ts 
meat curing made more certain by 


a salt that is Quick dissolving! 


Bp salt or salt brine is used to preserve the meat and 





stop decomposition rather than to flavor it. 





Curing 


starts on the outside of the meat and works inward. As the 
salt dissolves it penetrates and protects section after section 
of the meat from damaging germ attack. This is only possible 
as the salt thoroughly dissolves and penetrates the meat. 
If a crust forms on the outside of the meat, it keeps the 
“pickle” from working into and through it, thus causing an 
imperfect, incomplete cure. 


How This Proves Salt 
Is Not “Just Salt” 


Seen through the eye of the micro- 
scope, it is easy to understand the 
cause of salt crusts and why one salt 
is so much different from the other. 
The tiny particles of different kinds 
of salt are of many shapesand forms. 
On its shape and form depends the 
action and result of the salt. 


Of the three types most commonly 
used for general farm purposes one 
is Cube shape. Like a cube of ice 
such salt is of a hard and compara- 


tively non-porous form, 
slow to dissolve—slow in 
penetration. The second 
looks like a crystal of 
glass—flaky but hard. It, 
too, is slow to dissolve 
and of low penetiative 
value. 


The third isa soft, po- 
rous flake—not unlike a 
snowflake. This is Colo- 
nial Special Farmers 
Salt. Being of a texture 
that instantly and com- 
pletely dissolves, it thor- 
oughly and evenly pene- 
trates to the very center 
of the meat. The tiny 
particles cannot cement 
together in a solid mass 


times the 


LL 


MELTS LIKE A 
SNOWFLAKE 

These new truths are up- 
setting the old idea that 
salt is just salt and prov- 
ingthe wisdomof demand- 
ing for all farm purposes 
salt that melts like a snow- 
flake. Meat cured with 
Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt always comes out 
evenly cured, finely fla- 
vored and with a ing 
natural color and tender, 
firm fiber. 





to resist the dissolving action of the 
water of the brine or the moisture of 
the meat and stop the cure. 


Buying Standards 
Now Changed 


Whether it’s for meat curing, baking, 
butter making or table use your salt 
cost isa small first cost item. Un- 
known, cheap and slow dissolving 
salt _— ruin products worth many 


price of the salt. You 
avoid risk when you use 
Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt. You use less of it 
because it is all salt— 
pure salt with all the 
moisture removed. And 
it does not form in waste- 
ful lumps. A 70-pound 
bag is as big as a 100- 
pound bag of ordinary 
‘salt. Is always packed 
in a branded 70-pound 
bag. The linenized ma- 
terial makes fine towel- 
ing. 


Send for “Meat Curing 
and Butter Making on 
the Farm,” a valuable 
booklet of information. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Chicago, Il. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


COLONIAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
SPECIA SPECIAL 
FARMERS 


Cotestel Special Farmers Sait boats Biock Salt foc cattle Foodeng , oe 


Salt—never causes sore tongues or sore mouths—alway. 


S tnsuTes 


gelling enough. 
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THE MARKET CLASSES OF SHEEP 


ORNBELT interest in sheep feeding 
C has undergone a tremendous re- 
vival in the last two years. From 
Chicago prices as low as $8 for feeder 
lambs, $3 for yearling feeders, and $5.50 
for breeding ewes in the fall of 1920, the 
rise has been gradual until at the opening 
of the feeding season in the fall of 1922, 
feeder lambs reached $14.75 and averaged 
just under $14, yearlings reached $12.25 
and averaged around $10.50. and breeding 
ewes reached $11.50 and averaged around 
S850. 

Part of the optimism in lamb production 
has been based on the knowledge that 
the public is suffering from a lamb short- 
age. The per capita consumption of lamb 
has increased since the war. In 1918 it 
averaged 4.7 pounds; in 1919, 5.8 pounds; 
in 1920, 5 pounds; and in 1921, 6.3 pounds. 
This increase of interest in lamb as a food 
has stimulated farm prodyction, but in 
spite of these facts lambs are not only 
fewer but are lighter on the basis of the 
season’s average. 

Just at present lamb consumption in 
the United States is limited by production 
but such a condition will not continue in- 
definitely despite the protection of the 
new tariff unless American producers 
adequately meet consumptive demand. 
Hence, it is probable that there will be a 
slight recession of prices some time in the 
next few vYears, as we must produce | 
enough to feed the American consumer or 
else expect importations to compete with 
our own product. In either case prices will 
weaken slightly, as the present condition 




















is abnormal, and it behooves all producers | 
to study the market carefully in the} 
meantime. . 
The fundamental fact in Aeostenn| 
markets is the demand for lamb and the 
objection to mutton. Over a period of | 
twenty years lambs have outsold year- 
lings on foot by an average of $1.50 to $2 
per hundredweight and the spread has 
tended to widen in the last few years. 
Discrimination for quality has become 
increasingly strong within the groups of 
lambs themselves. On this account a 
knowledge of the specifications and grades 
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in each of the market classes of sheep is 
advantageous. 

There are three principal classes of 
sheep on the market—fat sheep, which 
are divided into native and western 
lambs; yearlings, wethers, ewes, bucks 
and stags; native and western breeding 
ewes classed according to age as yearlings, 
two and three-year-olds, four-year-olds 
and solid mouths and four subdivisions of 
feeder sheep, viz, lambs, yearlings, wethers 
and ewes. 

These classes suggest either the uses to 
which the animals are put, or some of 
their“ more important characteristics. 
However, they indicate nothing with 
regard to the relative merits in each class, 
or their degree of quality. Sheep are 
therefore divided into grades in order to 
describe these differences. Not all of the 
classes are separated in the same way, 


‘lambs having the most grades and bucks 


or stags having the fewest. 
Seven Grades of Lambs 
Both western and native lambs are 


'divided into seven grades as follows: 
| prime, choice, good, medium, fair, com- 


mon and common culls. A prime lamb 
is a lamb of the very best meat type, well 
finished and a high dresser. A choice 
lamb is of about the same description, 
but may deviate slightly in type. A good 


|lamb may deviate slightly in type, finish 


and quality, but it is still a high class 
animal. Medium lambs are inferior in 
both type and finish to good lambs, while 
fair lambs are inferior in finish to the 
medium grade. Common lambs lack 
quality as compared to fair lambs, while 
common culls are inferior in every par- 
ticular. 

Weight requirements on lambs are 
rather specific but vary somewhat with 
the season of the year. If lamb carcasses 
are too heavy, the buyers are likely to 
suspect too great an age, and to attempt 
to pay mutton prices. Moreover, heavy 
lamb earcasses provide larger cuts than 
the average housewife desires. Prime and 
choice lambs are most desirable in weight 
from 74 to 80 pounds, altho much depends 
on the supply. 


In the carcass, prime and choice lamu.s 
are graded at from 28 to 42 pounds from 
May Ist to October Ist, and up to 45 
— during the rest of the year. Such 

ambs have the live weights previously 
| specified. The general dividing line on 
| lamb carcasss is at 50 pounds. These are 
| graded as choice, good, medium and com- 


|mon. Heavy lamb carcasses range from 


| 50 to 70 pounds and are graded from choice 
to medium. Another grade is usually 
| provided for damaged or cut carcasses in 

|each weight. The live weights of these 
lambs run from 90 to 110 pounds and they 
are usually fed western lambs approaching 
eight to twelve months in age. 

Both vearlings and wethers are graded as 
| prime, choice, good and medium. The 
| distinctions are much the same as in 
lambs, but the weights for the grades 
differ. Yearling carcasses reach a maxi- 
| mum of 70 pounds which means a maxi- 
mum live weight of 140 pounds. Yearlings 
may show four permanent teeth but no 
|}more. The grades are prime, choice, good 
}and medium. The most desirable prime 
and choice yearlings weigh from 80 to 90 
pounds alive, while the good yearlings 
| may go as high as 100 pounds. When they 
| reach 110 pounds or over, they are likely 
| to lose their value as yearlings, and to be 
graded with sheep. 

Wethers are graded in the same way 
but may run about 10 pounds heavier in 
each grade. In the carcass classes the 
better wethers and ewes are divided into 


| 

















three groups, those under 65 pounds, those 

from 65 to 80 pounds, and those from 80 
pounds up. Each of these weight groups 
grade from choice down to medium. The 
common grades of wethers and ewes are 
all thrown together by weight. 

Stags are usually bought in the same 
| loads with ewes unless they are too large 
| when they are cut out separately and are 
| sold with the bucks. Bucks are divided 
into two grades only, good and common, 
and there are no weight standards. 

Breeding ewes should run from 90 to 
100 pounds in westerns and natives. 

Continued on page 64 
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Shaaoe ae Cheaper _~ 6 
Than Tow-Outs ya fy 


Carry a set of McKay Shurout Chains 
in your car—they’re purposely made to 
meet just the conditions described above. 
Shurouts meet every bad road emergency 
and make driving certain. 

Buckled around your wheels, Shurouts 
provide traction in the worst mud or sand; 
buckled together they make a perfect 
tow-chain. They’re packed in the typical 
McKay Red Band Bag in sets of four— 
made for all sizes and types of tires for 
passenger cars and trucks. 


M‘Kay Tire Chains 


McKay Shurout Chains are made by the makers 
of McKay Tire Chains—the Better Black Chains 
in the Red Band Bag. These improved tire chains 
are hardened for hard going; they outwear ordi- 
nary chains by months and miles. An improved 
fastener makes McKays easier to use, and so holds 
the chain that it does not come off accidentally, 
when in use. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING CO. 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Complete Lines of Chains for All 
Commercial and Industrial Purposes 
Plants at York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; Columbus 
and Marietta, O.; Huntington, W.Va. 








McKay Ready Repair Links 
For the instant repair of broken cross 
chains without tools. 


Bx 









If your dealer cannot supply Shurouts, send this 
coupon to United States Chain & Forging Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A HANDY CALF BARN 
N ILLINOIS dairyman has com- 


bined with his calf quarters, gen- | 


erous storage for straw. The result 
is that there is no temptation to stint in 
the use of that material with the young 
animals. The method of storage assures 
him that the straw will be always bright 
and clean. At threshing time the upper 
portion of the building shown inthe photo- 
graph is blown full of loose straw which 
later may be dropped down one of several 
chutes to the calf quarters below. 

This lower floor has been so arranged 
that the entire south wall, which has been 
converted into panels, may be swung up 
out of the way whenever weather permits. 
The panels are hinged at the top. When 
raised, they meet at the ceiling withspring 
catches which hold them firmly in posi- 
tion. Should it be necessary to shelter 
the young stock in more protected fashion 
these panels may be lowered to form a 
complete section of wall. There is a stock 
watering tank in one corner of the lower 
fioor. 


BISMUTH PASTE FOR FISTULA 

T sometimes happens that a sinus or 

pipe forms behind the shoulder blade from 
pus burrowing there in a case of fistula of 
the withers. To procure free drainage for 
pus is one of the chief objects of the surgeon 
when operating upon a horse for the cure of 
fistula, but it is practically impossible to 
secure perfect drainage from the sinus 
mentioned. The surgeon has sometimes 
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front of the withers should rest on the neck. 

The next thing to determine is that the 
collar is not so narrow as to pinch the 
animals’ neck. Between the inside of the 

| collar and the neck there should be a space 
that will admit the fingers and this space 
should extend from top to bottom. Some 
horses are very heavy at the top of the 
neck and here the desired width may be 
found, but at the lower part of the neck, 
where the development may not be so 
heavy, the play is far too great. 

Horses that are compelled to work hard 
for any length of time in such collars in- 
variably get sore shoulders. The secret 
in collar fitting consists in preventing any 
sidewise movements of the collar as they 
produce friction which soon results in a 

| sore neck. 

| Take hold of the collar at the top with 
| one hand and press it against the shoulders. 
With the other hand take hold of the collar 
|at the throat. Now move'it from side to 


side, holding it firmly against the shoul- | 








ders. If the movement above the shoulder 

joints is more than two inches, the collar is 

too wide. In some eases it will be two or 

three times this distance —G. H. C., 
| lowa. 


HOW JONES FEEDS STEERS 


Continued from page 56 
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make sure that they get plenty of exercise’ 
They usually get this hy running in the 
feedlots or we feed them far enough from 
their pens so that they will have to get 
out and hustle. After the sows farrow 
they get nothing for thirty-six hours. | 
hear lots of talk about sticking around 
cloSe, drying the pigs, ete., but for my 
part I give the sows a good, warm nest 
and then just stay away and let them 
take care of themselves. 

“T want the spring pigs to come from 
the first to the middle of March and the 
fall ones from the first of September to 
the middle of October, the earlier the 
better. Late winter pigs get full of worms 
and then you are bothered with them all 
winter and feeding hogs costs enough but 
feeding worms costs more. Before they 
go into the winter I get rid of the lice 
by spraying them _ with kerosene. ] 
usually do this when they are sleeping in 
the nest as this cleans up the pigs as well 





tried boring thru the shoulder blade, but | "THE others are about the same age yet 
that does not sueceed. Many horses have | you can easily pick the ones I bought. 
been shot as incurable when so affected | wy purebreds usually bring all the way 
and it will, therefore, please owners to} from twenty-five to fifty cents-more a 
know that modern treatment often suc-} hundred on the market. I get a new pure- 
ceeds where old methods fail | bred boar each year and we always try 

A new and effective plan of treatment is| to be sure he is ‘a good one. Don't care 
to open up the abscess as well as possible,| much about the price because I have 
clean out the pus and run small rubber | learned that the boar that sires a hundred 


tubes or catheters to the bottom of each 
pipe or sinus and thru them allow} 
Dakin’s solution or a solution of hypo-| 
chloride of soda to constantly irrigate the | 
cavities. 

When aqualified veterinarian cannot be 
employed to treat a chronic case of “poll 
evil” or of fistula of the withers in which a} 
sinus runs down behind the shoulder 
blade, treatment with bismuth paste may 
have a good effect. The paste is made by 
boiling and thoroly mixing together 6 
parts of bismuth subnitrate; white wax, | 
| part; vaseline, 12 parts and soft paraffin, 
1 part. This is to be placed in a sterilized 
jar and kept pert etly covered Use it as 





| 
| 


follows: Cleanse and sy ringe the sinus and | 
dry thoroly. Then inject it full of the | 
paste whk h h is been melt d by heating. | 


Put more of the paste in the sinus every 
vo or three days to keep it filled. If pus 
then continues to flow, syringe out again, 
dry well, inject tincture of iodine and 
iufterward refill with the paste.—A. 8, At 


FITTING THE HORSE COLLAR | 


HE collar should lie easily on the} 
shoulders ind not require any torce to 


h it into plac If force is necessary, 
too narrow, and injury to the neck is 
sure result fr s use It should also 
rest evenly upon the should rs [rom top to 
bottom and not permit any see-saw mo- 


on. ‘The top of the collar at the neck in 


| of it. 


| pigs éan cost a snug sum and yet be worth 


all he costs if he is built right. I pick them 
out when they are pigs and look especially 
for big bone and long body. 

“Last year we had sixty head of hogs 
after the thirty-three head of cattle we 
had left after selling nine locally. These 
sixty head of hogs after the cattle did 
not need any feed except during the very 
cold days in the winter. On those days 
it was necessary to feed them two or three 
bushels of corn as the manure froze so 
quickly they could not get the corn out 


“We read a great deal about cattle 
feeding losses and in the financial state- 
ments that are made the cattle are charged 
with all that is fed to them. However, I 
believe that at least half of the feed fed to 
the cattle finally reaches the hogs that 
are following them. My experience is that 
hogs following cattle do not need any 
tankage. In fact, we tried keeping the 
tankage right before them in a self- 
feeder but they ate little of it. 

“It must be that they getagreat deal of 
oil and protein from the droppings. | 
don’t know whether it is so or not but 
| have always had an idea that hogs fol- 
lowing cattle would do better than hogs 
fed an equivalent quantity of corn. It is 
reasonable to believe that the digestion 
partly started by the steers is carried 
forward by the hogs. 

“We keep about sixteen brood sows and 


as the nest. 

“Sows that have farrowed are fed 
sparingly for two weeks, then gradually 
increasect until they are on full feed. The 
sows and pigs get corn and grass and for 
hog pasture I have found nothing better 
than clover and bluegrass. When there 
is not enough of this, I use rape and oats. 
I like to feed corn to market hogs in the 
summer. Most people just grass their 
hogs during the summer because corn is 
so high; then in the fall they commence 
to feed them corn liberally. As a con- 
sequence they put their hogs on the mar- 
ket at the same time everybody else does. 
But I can afford to feed pretty high priced 
corn because I can turn my hogs off on 
the August or September market and 
it is usually good enough to pay for the 
extra price that I might have to pay for 
the corn.” 

When asked if he had any advice to 
give to young farmers, he said, “I don’t 
have any advice to give anybody.” But 
scattered here and there were stray 
straws of philosophy that show what Jones 
would say were he in the advising busi- 
ness. 

“You can afford to rent good ground 
better than you can afford to own cheap 
ground. I know for I’ve been there. 

“Tt pays to be kind to stock. It doesn’t 
pay to club stuff around. You cannot 
put any meat on a steer that is afraid 
every time you come near him nor can 
you get any results out of hogs when they 
are constantly maneuvering to keep in 
the opposite side of the field from where 
you are.” 


THE MARKET CLASSES OF SHEEP 
Continued from page 62 
Y FARLINGS, twos and threes, are 
choice, good, medium and fair, while 
four-year-olds and solid mouthsare graded 
only into good, medium and fair. At cer- 
tain times of year there is no distinction 
made in selling breeding ewes between 
yearlings twos and threes, while at other 
time four-year-olds may be included. In 
general, solid mouths run up to about 
six-year-olds, after which the ewes begin 
to lose their teeth. 

All sub-classes of feeder sheep are dis- 
tributed into four grades, choice, good, 
medium and fair. Feeder lambs bring the 
best prices at Chicago when weighing 
55 to GO pounds; yearlings when weighing 
70 to 80 pounds; and wethers and ewes 
when weighing 85 to 95 pounds. There 
are some seasonal variations in the de- 
mands for these weights. but these re- 
quirements would hold at the opening of 
the feeding season. 

In general, western lambs and sheep 


| outsell natives. This is not because they 


are necessarily better from a mutton 
standpoint, but they are nearly always 
more uniform in type and possess a finer 
quality of fleece. Moreover, western lambs 
are usually a little lighter and finish for 





market at slightly more suitable weights. 
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I Will Prove To You That You Can Make 











Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our representatives make 
large profits the first day. 
You can easily do as will. 


$16 Profit First Day 


That's the record of Alyse Leblanc, 
of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 Hours 
is the result of the first day’s 
work of Adolph Montoya, of New 
Mexico, 


$4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 hours’ 
spare time. That is what Samuel 
Miles, of Arkansas, made his 
first day. 


$13 Profit First 


Afternoon 
Jacob Myron, of Connecticut, 
started inthe morning and cleared 


over $13 before evening. 


$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La Roux, of 
Michigan, averaged her first after- 
noon, 


$40 in 24 Hours 
was the result of the first work of 
B. Collander, of Massachusetts. 








100aWeek 


Yes, you can make $100 a week. You can make $5,000 a year and not work half 
as hard as you do now. You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, who 
made $750 in one month. You can begin like R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, 
who made $80 in five hours. You don’t have to wait. You don’t have to invest 
any money. You don’t have to take any course or do any studying. You can 
start right in next week. You can begin at once to make a really big income. 
The opportunity is waiting. The money is there for you get. Do you want it? 
Then read this ad carefully and ‘answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted at Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. Youcan be one of them, and by simply 
doing what we suggest you can make a net, 
clear, cold profit for yourself of anywhere from 
$75 to $100 a week with very little effort. Your 
first day will bring you big money. W. A. 
Webster, of Virginia, made $6 in 1% hours; 
Dennis Spear, of Kansas, cleared $8.90 his 


“first day; W. P. Stone, of Maine, made $24 in 


474 hours. All without experience or training 
and you can do as well, or better. 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufactur- 
ers of Zanol Products—the nationally 
advertised line of pure food ucts, toilet 
ees soaps, perfumes, household and 
aundry necessities—over 350 different kinds. 


Four million dollars worth were bought last 
year but none of these products were sold in 
stores. 


We sell direct from factory to customer. 
By this means we give greater values 
and lower ices than could be secured in 
stores. We have thousands and thousands of 
customers in eve section of the United 
States. But inste of sending their orders 
direct to us we appoint a Representative in 
each locality through whom~* our customers send 
us their orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive ter: 
ritory and let you handle all our deal- 
n= with our customers in that territory. You 
will simply introduce our products and let 
the _—— know that P non nave become the 
Zanol Representative. he rest is easy. Our 
my are nationally advertised and well 
nown in every locality. We have been in 
business for 16 years and have resources of 
more thana million dollars. The local man or 
woman who becomes our Representative is given 
complete instructions, full equipment and every- 
thing necessary for success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Weeks 


If you want your share of these big 
poonts all you need do now is write. 
fou won't believe how easy it is nor what 
wonderful profits you can make until you get 
started and the money begins to roll in. 

We furnish all of our people with com- 
piste equipment for domg business. We 
urnish it free. We tell you in detail exactly 
what to do. We make it easy for you. We 
help you in ie | way to get started quick and 
to make big profits without waiting or delay. _ 
You will be given the same proposition 
that has brought thousands of dollars in 
cash to E. S. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Nona Kerns, of Mississippi; Edgar Banville, 
of Massachusetts; and dozens of others. It 
has enabled G. C. Henry to make four ti nes 
as much money as he ever did on a farm and 
G. A. Becker, of lowa, to earn more than he did 
in 22 years in the grocery business. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell 
you how to get started. I will give you 








We Furnish An Automobile 





We want you to realize that 
this is a high-grade proposi- 
tion. We want to help you 
in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide 
a car without any expense to 
you whatever. Just write for 
our proposition. Mail the 
coupon for details of the plan 
that will give you this auto- 
mobile without expense and 
from $10 to $30 a day in cash. 

















all the detail. I will show you how you can 
make $100 a week and even in your spare time 
$8 to $10 a day for a few hours’ work. I will 
show you how you can have a_ permanent, 
profitable, honorable, pleasant and fascinating 
business that will bring in a bigger income 
than you ever thought possible. It is the one 
opportunity that you have been waiting for. 
It is your chance to get ahead. It means 
thousands of dollars to you. And you are not 
risking a penny. You are not agreeing to pay 
anything or do anything. 


So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until 
someone else gets in ahead of you. 
Don’t delay until it is too late. Write 
now. 


THE AMERICAN wa co. 
Veet and General Manage 


Dept. 8726, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mail This NOW 


Albert Mills, President, 

The American Products Co., 

Dept. 8726, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me, without one cent of cost 
and without any obligation, complete de- 
tails of your new plan by means of which 
I can make from $50 to $100 a week. 
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TWISTED-STOMACH WORMS 
DISASTROUS TO LAMBS 

Where sheep are kept in pasture till late 
in the fall, especially if the season is wet, 
they are liable to become infested with 
twisted-stomach worms, & parasite of the 
fourth stomach which is particularly fatal 
Last fall a neighbor of mine lost 
a number of his lambs by infestation of 
these worms, before he found what the 
trouble was. His lambs were very thrifty 
all summer thru, when all of a sudden a 
number of them appeared to be ill. They 
would stand with their backs arched, 
flanks tucked up, ground their teeth, and 
bleated in a subdued, pitiful manner, and 
had difficulty in following the flock. They 
seemed to have no appetite. Upon ex- 
amination we found that the mucus mem- 
branes were pale, the skin thin and papery, 
and the flesh soft. The severe cases ap- 
peared to ail for only a couple of days, and 
the light ones ran for three or four weeks. 
Upon a post mortem we found that the 
lambs stomach was filled with worms. 

I have since learned that the eggs of 
these worms are passed with the droppings 
upon the pasture and in this way infect 
the grass and surface water supplies, where 
they are kept alive by the moisture. The 
other sheep, grazing over the same ground, 
or drinking from the same pool, will add to 
the infection in their stomachs until the 
number becomes so great as to cause dis- 
ease and death. 

After finding the lambs to be infected 
with these worms, acting thru the advise 
of a religble veterinarian, they were dosed 
with gasoline one to two teaspoonfuls in a 
tablespoonful of milk. Each dose should 
be measured separately as it is used. A 
solution of one part coal tar creosote to 
one hundred parts of water was also 
found effective. Small lambs should be 
given from two to four tablespoonfuls, and 
the larger from four to eight tablespoon- 
fuls 

The use of these vermifuges should be 
preceded by a fast of about ten to twelve 
hours and a fast of a few hours after being 
treated. The gasoline treatment should be 
repeated every fourth or fifth day for two 
or three weeks. These treatments proved 
to be a very effective cure, and can be 
recommended to any sheep breeder whose 
flock bee _ s infested with these worms. 


to lambs. 





—R. H. , Ohio. 
GILTS FOR BREEDING 
We are told that the determining 


factors in cheap pork production are: 
Large litters, careful management when 


S 











the.pigs are small, and cheap forage. 
Large litters raised depend upon the} 
quality of sows kept and management of | 
them at farrowing time. So, simme red | 
down to its last analysis, the prime factor 
in pork production is the character of | 
brood sows that are kept. No degree of | 
management or cheap forage can com-| 
pensate the loss occasioned by twins and 
triplet litters 
“When selecting breeding gilts, pick the 
best breeders, the best feeders and the best 
sellers,”’ John Schwab, one of Indi- 
ana’s popularswinemen. ‘The three most 
common faults found in breeding gilts are 
a drop in the back behind the front shoul- 
ders and shallow heart girth, backs that | 
do not hold up and sides that are shallow, 
“Take a string and measure the heart | 
girth. The distance around the body 
here should be the same as that just in 
front of the hind legs. A full heart girth | 
denotes a gilt of good constitution because | 
it gives an idea of the size of the lungs, 
heart and liver and no gilt can be a good 
gainer in flesh unless she has good circula- 
tion of blood, and this frequently purified. 
Sows transmit their ability to gain as well 
as their shape of body so it is essential to | 
select: breeding gilts that show the capacity | 
for quick gains. 
“Select breeding gilts with high arched 
backs and tolerate none that are sway-| 


Says 





backed. li the gilt has & poor back to be- | will show and recommend it to friends. If you want 


ope, write today. 
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Write us 
@ post card— 

Address Dept. 17-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set hav- 
ing a range of 500 miles and more, in- 
cluding tubes, head set, batteries, and antenna equipment, as low as $23.50. 

This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur? Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 
vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “ Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 17-R 
Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth 


Montgomery Ward 8 @ 
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A Modern Rifle 
for Modern Am- 
munition 

The breech block is back- 
ed up by solid shoulders. 
Extractor action is positive, because 
it does not depend on the uncertainty of 
& spring. 
Hardened and tempered tool steel for hammer and 
trigger, insures long wear and perfect trigger pull. 
Olympic Model C 24 inch barrel, shoots .22 Long 
Rifle, .22 Long or .22 Short Cartridges. Stock of 
select, oil-finished walnut. Steel Frame and Steel 
Levers. Weight‘ 45, pounds. 
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Accuracy of rifle barrel is guaranteed. 

Self contained, unit action. The hammer, trigger 

and spiral mainspring are removable, by taking out 

only two screws. 

For sale by sporting goods dealers, or write direct to factory for llustrated catalog, showing all models. 
DEPT. S-10 


SageLloits/irms Co 


Gfesper Falls, 


Exclusively M ra 
ass., U.S. A. 
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| some raincoat free to one person in each locality who 


Goodyear Raincoat Free 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 6858-R Goodyear Bid¢., 
Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to send a hand- 


— GOV'T. HELP NEEDED — 


All men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 65, willing to accept 
Government Positions, $1 17- i250, stationary, ator neat 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr sl 

St. Louis, Mo, ~~ h 














gin with, it will get lower and lower with 
each successive hitter and she will trans- 
mit this undesirable character to her pigs. 
The uninitiated may say,‘What does the 
packer care about strong backs and legs?’ 
Hog markets generally get much strength 
from the competition of eastern order 
buyers who pay the highest price but they 
must insist upon hogs that have good 
backs and legs; otherwise they will not 
stand shipping. Those who sell thru a 
shipping association frequently find that 
a part of their consignment was sold to an 
order buyer for which they received a 
higher price, yet they were not aware that 
there was any difference in the animals 
shipped. 

"Get deep body, and keep no gilts for 
breeding that do not have this quality 
because it is the sign of a good feeder, a 
good milker, and a mother of market stuff 
that will give a good cut of bacon. Buyers 
are discriminating. They are willing to 
pay the highest price for the stuff that will 
give the largest percentage of high priged 
cuts. Moreover, a deep side belongs to a 
sow that is a good eater aad this is essen- 
tial for fast gains. 

“Pick out gilts on the same basis you 
would a dairy cow—insist upon good 
milkers for it takes a good one to suckle 
a litter of eight or ten pigs. See that the 
gilt has good udder development with pro- 
truding teats and at least six of these on 
a side. Look out for blind teats for gilts 
with these may farrow good litters but 
fail to raise them. A blind teat is one 
where the nipple turns in instead of out, 
and such teats are not uncommon.” 

Is there anything in type? Schwab had 
been conducting a brood sow selection 
demonstration on the farm of Chas. 
Mitchell, a young man _ getting a start 
with Duroe-Jerseys. When we came up, 
Mitchell told us about having bought a 
Jackson’s King Orion sow that farrowed 
eight pigs and raised all of them, five 
boars and three gilts. The boars were in 
a pen by themselves, the gilts were with 
the rest of the herd in another yard, 
sixty-five in all. 

When the demonstration started, a 
group of spring stuff was driven into a 
corner where gates wired together made 
an improvised pen. Five barrows were 
included, so they were immediately cut 
out. Then Schwab kept cutting out one 
gilt at a time out of the seventeen that re- 
mained, telling in each case why she was 
let out. He finally worked them down to 
three gilts and after he had concluded the 
work, Mitchell volunteered the informa- 
tion that these three gilts were out of the 
litter with the five boars. 

This was proof that there is a distinct 
type of better breeders which the experi- 
enced eye easily picks out. This type is 
characterized by well-arched backs, good 
heart girth, straight feet and deep bodies. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


GRADES OF TANKAGE COMPARED 

Tankage with a low protein and a high 
mineral content proved more valuable 
than high protein tankage with a low ash 
content in Pennsylvania. 

Two lots of eleven pigs each were fed 
a basic ration of shelled corn. Lot 1 re- 
ceived tankage containing 21.9 percent 
ash and 57.5 percent protein. The other 
lot received tankage analyzing 27.7 per- 
cent ash and 49.7 percent protein. Lot 1 
made a net return above feed cost of 
$31.24 while Lot 2 made a return of 
$39.83. Daily gains differed only slightly 
but in amount of feed per 100 pounds 
gain, Lot 2 showed a distinct advantage. 
The two lots were equal in thrift and no 
decided preference for either type of tank 
age was noted. 


Fish meal is as valuable as tankage for 
hog feed according to the United States 
department of agriculture. Shrimp bran, 
a by-product of the shrimp factories, is 
also a very valuable protein feed for hogs. 
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How We Raised 
(sood Calves 


If you raise yourown calves 
you can know what kind of 
cows they'll be. Success in 
raising calves depends upon 
the person who raises them. 
Melville Wettach in the 
November number of Suc- 
cessful Farming gives real 
brass-tack details on how to 
raise good calves. Whether 
you're raising few or many 
of them you'll find this arti- 
cle extremely helpful. Every 
important detail is carefully 
explained, and if they are 
followed carefully by other 
dairymen they will insure 
the best results. Whether 
you're raising two calves or 
two hundred, be sure to read 
this article. 


Getting Paid For Quality 


Dependable profits from poultry depend on egg production. For that 
reason it is important that laying hens be selected carefully, that the eggs 
be uniform in size and color, and that they be marketed to the best 
advantage. The public will pay more for good uniform eggs than they 
will for mongrels. In the November number of Successful Farming Kirk 
Fox will tell how a Johnson county, Missouri, housewife has, within five 
years, developed big profits from a flock of hens that formerly made 
no money. 


Livestock and Bluegrass vs. Wheat 


On the average, the farmers who market their crops thru livestock are 
ahead of the farmers who depend on grain alone. It may require more 
care and study to raise and market livestock successfully than it does to 
raise wheat, oats and corn, but returns are much greater. Besides it will 
take longer for Europe to compete in the production of livestock than 
it will in the production of wheat. This subject is certainly worthy of 
serious consideration, and a careful reading of Bryce Edward’s article in 
the November number of Successful Farming will be well worth your time. 


Tomson’s Record With Purebreds 


The start in any business is vitally important. One road may lead to 
certain success and the other to mediocre success or failure. Of course 
one can always start anew, but is it not much better to follow from the 
beginning, the path made plain by farmers who have achieved unusual 
success. You certainly will be interested in the story of the work of 
Tomson Bros., Kansas shorthorn breeders. Altho starting in a very 
modest way, they have achieved unusual success and the same oppor- 
tunity is open to every farmer, either in this or some other breéd of 
livestock. You'll enjoy reading this interesting article. 


Catching The Buyers 


Mr. and Mrs. James Gwin have found that a good sign attracts buyers and 
enables them to sell a large proportion of their farm products. You will be 
interested in the account of their success in farm advertising. It surely is better 
for a farmer to devote a small part of his fences to advertising his own products 
rather than use these fences for advertisements of patent mdicines and similar 
products. Many sales are lost because only one sign is placed—the one right at 
the house. If signs are placed a quarter of a mile back on both sides, the auto- 
mobile driver will have a chance to slow up and stop. 


Read the Above in Big November Number 


These are a very few of the hundreds of helpful suggestions in the November 
number of Successful Farming. .Future issues promise to be even larger and 
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Wi HE RE id clutches at your tires—where 
ills tower before you t where you'll 
be ~—s rd is Milwaukee Timed | 
Hotter, fatter sparks from this famous timer are 
giving a million users more Ford power, snap 
pier pick-up, quicker starts, less carbon—thou | 
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greatest book on Radio ever 
written. Price only $1. 
: Filled with sound, prac- 
tical, tested information for 
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| of the first minute or so has worn off. 


TRIM HOG’S HOOFS NOW 
Why is it that so many hog raisers fail 
to realize the need of trimming the hoofs 
of heavy brood sows and herd boars? 
that it should be done, but 
do not put their knowledge into practice. 


Bad feet and broken-down pasterns are 


the certain penalty of such carelessness or 
thoughtlessness. Most hog breeders who 
raise valuable animals for show or sale are 
very careful to attend to this important | 
detail, however. 
Here is how to do it easily: When only 

a few animals are kept, take one hog at a | 
time, throw it on its side and hold in this | 

| 


| position while the trimming is being done. 


Trim the bearing surface of the wall with | 
nippers and rasp from the toe to a point | 
one-half way back from the heel, but on 
the outside only. Never trim the inside for 
if the outside touches the ground first the 
toes will spread apart and prevent proper 
shaping of the foot. 

It is important to trim the toes well, 
even to the point of making them bleed 
slightly in order to permit the pasterns to 
straighten up to the normal angle. If 
excessive bleeding follows trimming, satu- 
rate the hoofs with a five percent solution 
of any good coal tar disinfectant or paint 
with iodine after bleeding stops. 

When a large number of hogs are to be 
treated, it is less work if a breeding crate 
is employed instead of throwing each 
Take the bottom out of the crate, 
nail a piece of 2x4 longitudinally in the 
middle from sill to sill so that the hog’s | 
legs will straddle it. Rig up a strong rope | 
and block and tackle. Drive a hog into | 





the crate, then raise the crate with the | 
tackle to a height that will permit the 
operator to work comfortably sitting 
down under the crate. The hog will not | 


mind being up in the air after the novelty | 
The 
operator may then proceed with his trim- 
ming in comfort.—J. A., 


GASSING LUNG WORMS 

It may be taken as practically certain 
that lung worms are present in the wind- 
pipe and bronchial tubes or small air} 
channels when a pig has fits of spasmodic 
coughing which seem almost to cause 
suffocation and evidently are induced by | 
some distressing irritant. The cough 
is croupy in character and affects pigs that | 
have for a prolonged period been grazing 
on short, dry pasture long used by hogs | 
and consequently contaminated by thei ir 
worm-infested droppings. 

Calves similarly pastured suffer in the 
same way. The infested animal not only 
coughs but becomes emaciated, pot-| 
bellied, weak and listless. Death may 
occur from pneumonia induced by the | 
worms. This most likely to be the 
effect in calves. Sheep and lambs may be | 
similarly affected. Generously fed pigs 
often manage to survive the infestation 
and eventually throw off the worms. 

Drugs given internally are of compara-| 
tively little effect in combating lung 
worms. Turpentine is the most useful. It | 
will rid the mtestines of such adult lung | 
worms as are present there or that have} 





is 


been coughed up and swallowed. Some 
of it®*may possib ly have a direct effect 
upon worms in the air passages. That, at 


is believed by some who give tur-| 
in the feed | 
allow one teaspoonful for every 

one hundred pounds of body 

weight. Mix it in slop after withholdinz 

feed for at least twelve hours Feed the 

slop about ten o'clock in the morning 

when the pigs will be hungry. Give it for 

three consecutive mornings and again the | 
following week. 


The fumes or gas from coal tar dip or 


least, 
pentine 

For pigs 
eighty to 
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Musi fave More 
Auto Mechanics 


ho Now Waiting—Free Rail- 
road Fair to Kansas City for 
Training. Write Today 


‘Few realize what a ser- 
ious shortage of trained 
mechanics has been brought 
about by the rapid yearly 
increase of Automo- 










biles, Trucks and 
Tractors,"’ says Hen- 
ry Rahe, who, dur- 


ing the past fifteen 
> years has trained 


more than 40,000 
Auto and Tractor 
Mechanics. Right 


| tods ay there are 35,000 towns and communities with- 
out adequate repair shop facilities. 

To help over come this condition, Mr. Rahe is 
now offering not only special terms.on his complete 
course of personal training, but will also allow 
training. 
If you are mechanically inclined, and want one of 
these steady jobs at big pay now waiting, write 
today to Henry J. Rahe, President of the Rahe 
Auto and Tractor School, Dept. 1675, Kansas City, 
Mo., for full particulars and Free Care fare Offer. 
You will also receive ac opy of his students’ paper, 
the Pictorial School News, showing the vast equip- 
ment used in training. No colored applications. 
Write today to Rahe Auto and Tractor School, 
Dept. 1675, Kansas City, Mo. 
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disinfectant has also a destructive effect 
upon lung worms. Less strong, of course, 
than the gas from burning sulphur, but 
not so dangerous and irritating as that 
gas. Expose lung worm infested pigs to 
coal tar dip fumes by sprinkling a five to 
seven percent solution of the dip freely 
upon the sleeping floor at night and 
covering it with a little bedding. Some 
farmers even spray the pigs with the solu- 
tion when bedded down for the night. 
tepeat the treatment for three or four 
consecutive nights or use the solution right 
along wherever pigs are kept. 

Infested lambs and sheep are well 
treated by exposure to fumes of iodine 
erystals.. Put the iodine on a hot shovel 
or brick and place it with the animals in 
a tight room. Be careful not to cause 
suffoeation. Repeat the treatment daily 
for three or four days a week. Individual 


animals may be treated by putting the | 


crystals on a hot brick, placing that in an 
open mesh gunny sack, inserting the 
animal’s head and keeping it there for a 
few seconds over and over again on two 
successive days. 

One man so treated an infested calf with 
sulphur fumes and killed the animal. 
Sulphur cannot safely be used in that way. 
Fumigation with sulphyr is best con- 
ducted by an experienced veterinarian. 
The veterinarian may also inject chloro- 


form directly into the nostrils of an in- | 


fested animal or give it by inhalation for 
the destruction of lung worms. Preven- 
tion of these worms is most important.— 
A. S. A., Wis. 


A SUBJECT ALL WOOL—BUT 
Continued from page 12 

“For some considérable time I have 
been making tests and analytically exam- 
ining samples of goods secured from 
various manufacturers . . . and the dis- 
covery is simply appalling. As an ex- 
ample, one reputable business house sent 
me samples ranging from $45 to $75 for 


an ordinary suit, the higher priced ones | 


being guaranteed to be ‘all wool,’ and on 
examining these, in no instance was there 


ten percent of wool in any of the-cloth. | 


On the contrary the cloth was spun from 
woolen rags put together and a small 
amount of wool that is what is known as 
new wool, and the fur clippings from 
various fur bearing apimals.”’ 

In our own government’s census of 
manufacturers is a table naming materials 
used in woolen and worsted fabrics. There 
appear items in which camel, alpaca, 
vieuna hair and mohair are enumerated 
followed by an item—‘all other animal 
hair.” So, you see, “wool’’ may be fur, 
hair, or other fabrics. 

Shoddy is a worthy product if sold in its 
own name. It is a conservation of other- 
wise waste materials which we have no 
right to condemn. There are legitimate 
uses for shoddy. What the public is 
worked up over is the fact that manufac- 
facturers and retailers incorporate and sell 
shoddy in woolen fabrics as what the 
publie has come to believe is virgin or un- 
used wool. The public is deliberately 
cheated because it pays virgin wool prices 
for adulterated fabrics. If it desires to buy 
shoddy it will do so at shoddy prices. But 
when it wants pure, unused wool it wants 
it, regardless of price. 

The government had to prevent the 
publie buying oleo when it thought it was 
buying butter. It had to prevent the sale 
of drugs without any indication of what a 
bottle of medicine contained. It ndw 
must step in and compel manufacturers 
to state on a label the kinds and percent- 
ages of materials of which a fabric is made 
so the purchaser may not buy shoddy 
unless desired. 

In another article I will describe the 
bills before congress that are aimed to 
protect the public against unwilling pur- 
chase of inferior fabrics. 
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~The 
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seers 
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profitableness, 


Come to the great Advance-Rumely Tractor 

Schools this season, where thousands of dealers 

and farmers each year receive the most complete 

Ph and practical tractor course of its kind in America. 

Schools are held in most sections of the United 

States. Attend the one nearest you. Only a short 

time from your farm will be required. All schools 
held during winter months! 


ne Mail the coupon at once 


Write today—learn how you may obtain 


Don’t delay. 







“Know Your 
Tractor’’ 





— to our Sixth Annual s 
TRACTOR SCHOOL | 
a Absolutely FREE to Farmers 


ee Mail Coupon 
x Entrance Requirements to the 
: Advance-Rumely Tractor Schools 


. NOW YOUR TRACTOR?” is the slogan of 
the hour. For in the tractor lies the great 
profit-possibilities of your farm. Know how it is 
made. Know each part—how it looks—what it 
Bs does—how it is put together—how to take it apart 
sa —how to inspect, adjust, repair and replace it. 
wee Know these things and your tractor will double 
in usefulness — double in productiveness — in 


<4 this training at no expense. 
i fiting by it each year. 
oar once complete information. Address 


e ADVANCE -RUMELY 
THRESHER C0O., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 
Serviced through 33 Branches and Warehouses 

The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene 


tractors, 
steam engines, grain and rice threshers, husker-shred- 
ders, alfalfa and clover hullers and motor trucks, 


r= a ee I A 


Mail the coupon. We will send at 









for Detailed 


Hundreds of farmers are pro- 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc, 
Dept. A, La Porte, Ind, 

Gentlemen: Please tell me at once how I 

may attend the Sixth Annual ADVANCE- 

RUMELY TRACTOR SCHOOLS in my 

section without expense, 
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Splendid Thibet cloth 
in choice of rich 
brown or navy blue. 
The ample coliar is of 
enuine brown Coney 
ur, coat nished 
with all-around self 
material belt and 
two patch pockets 
trimmed with pretty 
buttons. Imitation 
c >» button 
trimmed. Coat 
measures about 
48 inches long, and 
br in sizes 34 to 


ust 
Order brown by No. 
7094. 








On arrival for eit 
color. State size 





Embroidered 44 
GABARDINE/ 
for Stouts / | 


$9.98 


Sharood heartily 
recommends t his at- 
tractive frock of 
good quality cotton 
gabardine It is des'#n- 
ed along slenderiz'(D&é 
lines for stout wome®. 
The skirt is finished 
with two wide, loose 
panels attached at waist 
and bottom. The edges 
are bound in black and 
embroidered in  con- 
trasting color. Collar 
is in the new long roll 
shawl effect, embroid- 
ered to match pens 
on skirt, as are also the 
vestee and tabs on bell- 
shaped sleeves. Dress 
is gathered at waistline 
at back, and finished 
with tle sash. Sizes 44 
to 54 bust measure. 
State length desirc J. 
Order Navy by No. 
24E7610, brown No. 
24E 7612 Send no 
money. Pay $3.98and 
tage on arrival 
State size and length. 











Buckle 
Ali Rubber 


Arctics 
19 


cane alee 
uality all ru 

buckel hi-cut arctic for men. Made with double 
thick soles and seams reinforced. Snow-excluding 
tongue. Furnished in L ‘s sizes 6 to 15. oan 
widths. Sensational value. Send quick. 


by No. 244999. Send no money. Pay $2.79 
and postage on arrival. ¢ 

















fe ; 
* $ 98 
1= 


PES ky 


Be Sure to Mention All Sizes, Colors, etc., and RO 
reeeSend Al! Orders From This Page Direct to 


iltaylkpy (0 


66 











Here is a w ge of the most startlin: 
America: W 


you can n ay ey ty pick of these matc 





Fall Apparel 


Don't wait ageshes day to do your Fall buying. 


ou 
my. Everything is guaranteed. 
ar is sent on approval at our risk— P a y 
order today while 








923 


St §; 


l 







Send 
























Log Cabin Brown Suede Stylish 


ThisManchurian 
Wolf scarf lined 
with Messaline 


— long and 
bus Order 


Black scan 4 






Men's nn 
Boy’s Sturdy 
Duck Coat 


Women's combination oxford with Log Cabin 
brown suede vamp and quarter with contrasting 
brown calf trimming at tip, lace row and quarter. 
One-piece genuine oak sole, low waiking heel with 
rubber top lift. Sizes 244 to 8 Wide width. 
Order by No. 243119. Send no money. Pay 
$2.98 and postage on arrival. 


Strongly made of serviceable dark brown duck with 
heavy blanket lining. Two large set-in pockets 
with flaps. Wide corduroy collar. Patent ae 5 
on buttons. Double stitched seams. Length 32 
inches. Men's sizes, 36 to 46 chest. Order No. 
2482314. Price, $2.98. Same style in boy's 
sizes 6 to 9 years, No. 2482358. rice, $1. 
Boy's sizes 10 to 14 years, No. 24B2359. Price, 
$2.49. Send no money. Pay bargain price 
and postage on arrival. State size. 


Strong Comfort ctvz 
Work Shoes 


Women's 

black or brown 
kid finish leather 
walking boot in hi- 
cut lace style. Fancy 
} RP stitched tip 
with medallion on toe; 
heat perforations at vamp and 
lace row. Medium extension 
oak sole with proper height wanes heel rubber 
tipped. A distinct Sharood b: suitable for 
dress or street wear. Soft kid nish leathers are 
dressy and comfortable. Sizes 2% to 8 Wid 


Order Lg Kid finish by No. 243195. Send 
ho ye  - $1.98 and postage on arrival for 
either State size. 








































Exceeding!ly attr 
Stylish women. 4 
button model of 
contrasting light 
both prettily , 
piece oak sole and 
sporty style and 
2% to8. Wide 
mo money. Payil 
State size. 


or B 
$ 


Made _ with 
shield tip and 
perforated v 
rated lace stay 


, wide widths. 


Order pat- 
ent by No. 
243121. Or- 
der un 
metal by 
No. 243122. 
Order 
brown by 
No. 243125 
Send no 
money. Pay 
$1.98 and 
posta on 
arrival. 


Be Sure 


Cho 
to State I 
Size 








eather soles. Wide widths. Men's old way of sending out 


A ks pl Brown, tos SaA700. 









GAIN CAT 
Your order from this Ad brin 


Order now while this bargain offer lasts. Won- ge catalog of more than bar gaits 
derful work shoe for a, ~ soft, strong uppers Fou get a new Bargain Catalog ever & 
that resist barnyard acids. — leather insoles. way of keeping you supplied with 

All seams stitched with waxed thread. ~My. at the lowest prices in America,— # * 







CS Sc s goods are always the newest. 






lust rs 
hing ¢ 
% 16 Sh 
© merc 
super io: 
twice 

d the 


‘ou our 






a big catalog ¢ 


















Sartling Bargain 
lw” Says Sharood 


Don't send one cent. Just letter or postcard 
brings you any of these smashed ice bar- 
getes. Merely give Name and Number of 

h Article You Want. Also State Size and 
Write Your Name and Address Plainly to 
Avoid Delay. Pay ae SS goods arrive 
—then only the amazing rgain price and 
a If you are not del ted with your 

fdain for any reason at all simply return 
the and rf money will be cheerfully 
refunded. ORDER NOW. 


Fur Trimmed 
Coat for Girls 
and Children 


$3.48 


4 Girl's stylish coat of 
» polo that insures real 
service. Has warm 
Coney Fur 








































Collar. 

s Two novelt. os 

Novelty 9-inch Ap mqentoe er 
kets and belt. A 


nge Strap Hi-Cut 
ination Storm 


amazingly low price. 
Sizes 7 to 14 years. 
State size wanted. 
Order Navy by No. 










24E7308. Brown 
jede Pump — Boot Roto Sd 


$4.48 and postage 
on arrival for either 
color 






9:38 





for Men 





Same quality for chi- 
dren furnished in 


no money. Pay 
$3.48 and postage 
on arrival for either 
color. State size. 










Women’s 
Fleece Lined 
Soft Black Kid 

Finished 

Comfort Shoe 


State 
Size 





t-wear for 





rap, two- 

her with 2: 
nd strap, 

sion one- The kind of value that has made Sharood famous 

|. Very all over the country. An unbeatable bargain for 





s§ the man who wants a good, serviceable boot at a 
Send low price. Soft, pliable uppers of barnyard acid 
ostage on arrival. proof leather that will stand hardest daily wear. 
“ull ny are not cut off under tip but extend 

clear to the toe, giving added wear at this much 
needed point. Grain leather inner-soles and heavy 
erGun Metal double natural oak leather outsoles and heels. 
. Blueber style with dirt-excluding bellows tongue 
inished and pull strap. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Wide widths. 
Order No. 24A769. Send no money. Pay $2.98 

iy and postage on arrival. State size. 


Popular One-Strap One-Buckle 


Give Size 














America’s greatest bargain in a women's 
peg Be kind. Soft kid finished pliable leather 


UL { Pump,! Black 
wince = uppers have heavy splendid lining tether. i. 


warm 
a ear cast ns wt race ty See 


beatable value at Sharood's low 
pries, \ eB 3 to 9, wide widths. Order 
‘0. 24A880. Send no money. Pay $2.29 and 
+ 7 .98 postage on arrival. State size. 
meee 
Pretty 
Always mention 
size when Black 
order 


‘*¢ Velvet Egyptian 
Strap Pump 


$9.48 


State Size 























A leading style 
in all the bi 





Choice of Three 
Leathers 





















= — 

' or Brown 

us out illustrated 160 Calf finished leather. Is well made with ‘orated 
bar Zaias ing to wear. shield tip and medallion toe. Fancy oration on 
very his is Sharood’s vamp, strap quarter. One- medium 
h frest € merchandise extension oak sole; low fa; wal heel with 
a me Superior to the rubber lift. Sises 24 to 8; wide ths. Black 
log 0 twice a year. tent No. 24320, Brown Calf finish, No. 24). 
est, p dthe lowest 1. Send no money. Pay $1.98 and 

on arrival for either leather. 





MINNEAPC 
MINNESC 


0D CO. wits 
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Sporty Style 
Silk Seal Plush 


Coat for Women 


and Misses 


‘1022 


Where else can 
‘ou buy a genu- 
silk seal plush 
coat of this 
jaunty style and 
splendid quality 
for such a low 
Beauti- 


flared 

belt. Wide 10- 
inch shaw! collar. 
two pockets and 
roomy bell 


Women’s 


.. State 
size. Order No. 
24E7000. Send 
no money. Pay 
$10.98 and post- 
age on arrival. 
oney back if 
not satisfied. 


measure 






. 243274. 
only $2.48 and 
age on arrival. 
















An exceptionally 
attractive fine 
quality cotton 
abardine dress 
or women and 
misses. Long roll 


collar in shawl 
es effect Sleeves 
hw) and belt piped in 
i red. Entire front 
of blouse en. 
hanced with ex- 
quisite all-over 
embroidered 
design in bulk 


garian effectwith 
rich harmonious 
colors. Two 
streamers at both 
sides and front. 
Wide belt em- 
broidered to 
match blouse, 
Sizes for women, 
34 to 44 bust; 
for misses, 32 to 
38 bust. State 
length desired. 
Colors, Davy or 
brown. Order 
Navy by No. 24- 
E7500, Brown 
No. 24E7502. 
Send no money, 
Pay $2.98 and 
postage on ar- 
rival for either 
State 


Women’s Classy Stitchdown Oxfords 


142 


Classy stitchdown 
Oxford for women, 
Wonderfully com- 
fortable and stylish 
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“A HOME THAT COWS BUILT 


And They Are Still On The Job 


By KIRK FOX 

















WENTY-THREE 

years ago last June, 

Charley Fox pulled 
his desk top shut with a 
bang, turned his back 
forever on teaching school, 
and with his family of 
sturdy bovs 
and girls went 


back to the 





sonia 


farm. 
For a long 
Two silos that make a larae herd time he had 
on a small farm posstble. been head of 


the schools in 

a progressive 

little town in the southwest corner of Wisconsin. 
Then polities insisted on taking a hand in school 
iffairs, which fact, together with a growing family 
bubbling over with surplus energy and no way to 
turn it into useful channels, , 
By mortgaging his home, 
sufficient security to buy an eighty-acre farm two 
miles from town \ place quite rolling but well 
suited to the needs of a bunch of good milk cows. 
\ creek winds across one end of the pasture and 
furnish shade during the heat of 


Swung the decision 
Fox was able to advance 


trees 





The home and part of the cows that helped to make it. 
| Purebreds are raised exclusively because they have proved 
more profitable than grades. 








The mistake of selling a bull before his value is known will 


not be made again on this farm. A bull barn nine feet wide and 
twelve feet long has been built near the milking barn. Stanchions 
of heavy oak planks protect the feeder when he must enter the 
building. The bull may have his choice of staying in the barn 
or in a specially built yard that is shady in summer and well 


protected from cold winds in winter. The fence is built of two 
by sixes spiked to 
heavy, white cedar 
posts set in concrete. 

A gate in one corner 
of the yard makes it 
possible to turn cows in 
and out without ever 
handling the bull. 
“Only one thing is 
lacking in convenience 
and that is an individu- 
al drinking cup,” says 
Harold, the son who 
is now managing the 
place and upon whose 
shoulders much of the 
hard work has fallen. 
“The job of carrying 
water to a bull isn’t 
so insignificant after 





pienty ol 
the day An additional idVantage enjoved by the 
farm is the fact that it is located jn one of the leading 
dairy districts of Wisconsin. 
4 good market for cream 


ind milk is hand 


A promising young future herd sure. 


you have done a hard 
day’s work.” 

When the change 
was made to Holsteins 





close at 
ind the practice of dairy ing 
has maintained the fertility 
of the hillside fields 

For a number of years the 
milking herd included a mix- 
ture of breeds. Then one of 
the small dairy breeds was 
selected and raised exclusive- 
ly until eleven years ago 
when a start was made with 
Holsteins. A purebred bull 


was first used on grade cows. 


The heifers resulting from 

this cross were remarkably 

good individuals and when 

they began freshening it was 

found they were also high 

producers I nfortunately : 

the bull had shown a ten- A heifer twenty-two months old that rece ntly 


dency to be cross and before 
his first daughters freshened 
he h id bee n converted into 
bologna. The Foxes now mourn his untimely death for since 
that they have bought bulls which cost twice as much 
that actually set them back at least three years in their breeding 
operations, 


time 





freshened, She is by the present herd sire. 


eleven years ago, three purebred foundation 
cows were bought. The present herd is now 
made up largely from descendants of the 
three original cows. 

Future breeding operations will include 
only the Ormsby family of Holsteins. “Fam- 
ily, not pedigree, makes the difference,” says 
Harold. His bitter experience with two bulls 
whose progeny were poorer than their dams 
convinces him that buying bulls is a hard 
problem. If by always buying within a family 
it is possible to avoid some of the chance, that 
is the thing to do he thinks. 

There is an additional advantage in breed- 
ing one family when it comes to testing. The 
cost of testing is a severe burden to many 
small breeders and when a record applies only 
to one cow, the advantage is limited. If, on 
the other hand, all the animals in a herd are 
related, when one makes a good record it im- 
mediately increases the value of the others. 

The present herd sire is King Pietertje 
Ormsby Piebe 11th. His two nearest dams 


produced 931 pounds of butterfat at four years of age. His five 
nearest dams have records averaging 888 pounds of butterfat 
and all records except one were made by the cows when they 
were heifers. 


His daughters are just (Continued on page 81 
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Railroad Valuation 


For many years it was charged the railways of the United States were ‘‘overcapitalized’’. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in 1920 placed upon the railways a ‘‘tentative”’ 
valuation of $18,900,000,000. This was $1,500,000,000 more than the bonds, stocks 


and other securities they had outstanding in the hands of investors. 


The valuation has since been attacked as exces- 
sive by the same persons who previously attacked 
the capitalization as excessive. 


Senator LaFollette’s Valuation Law 


What are the real facts about valuation? 

Congress in 1913 passed a law directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make a valuation of all the rail- 
Its author was Senator Robert M. LaFollette of 
Wisconsin. He estimated the valuation would cost two 
and one-half million dollars. It has already cost the gov- 
ernment 24 million dollars and the railways 66 million 
dollars—total, 90 million dollars. 


How the Valuation Was Made 


The Transportation Act of 1920 directed the Commis- 
sion to make a “tentative” valuation as a basis for regu- 
lating rates until the final valuation could be completed. 

It has been charged this tentative valuation was based 
upon stocks and bonds. E. E. Clark, then Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission testified before the 
Senate Committee on Manufacturers in January, 1921: 
“Stocks and bonds were not considered at all. It is the 
fair value as closely as could be estimated and approxi- 
mated at that time of the physical property which was 
devoted to the transportation service. 

Henry C. Hali, a member of the Commission, testified 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on 
January 5, 1922, that the commission used the information 
it had gathered under the LaFollette Valuation Law of 
1913. 

It has been claimed the valuation was based on the high 
cost of labor and materials in 1920. Chairman Clark 
testified: ““The principal figures used in our valuation are 
as of 1913 and 1914." The wages of labor and prices of 
materials in these years were not half as high as in 1920. 


An Argument for Confiscation 


It has been claimed the valuation should be reduced 
because it exceeded the market value of railway securities 
on the Stock Exchange. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was not author- 
ized by either the LaFollette Valuation Law or the Trans- 
portation Act to consider the market prices of securities. 
Their prices, like those of wheat and corn, rise and fall 
constantly, and in 1920 were the lowest in history after 
the government had operated the railways at a heavy loss 
and returned them to their owners incurring a huge deficit. 
For the government to base a valuation upon prices of 
securities made so low by the way the government itself 
managed the railways would be the most colossal and in- 
defensible act of confiscation ever committed outside of 
Russia. 

The valuation has been criticised because it was not 
based solely on what it cost to build the railroads. 


ways. 


The railways of the United States have been in course of 
construction and development for almost 100 years. In 
this long period many records have been lost, destroyed 
by fire and otherwise become unavailable. Therefore, the 
actual cost of many roads cannot be ascertained. Further- 
more, the Supreme Court of the United States always has 
held that in the valuation of a railroad or public utility, 
what it would cost to construct it at present, as well as 
what it actually has cost, must be considered. 


What the Railways Are Seeking 


It has been claimed the railways are seeking a valuation 
of 30 to 35 billion dollars. All the railways ever have 
asked is that any valuation made shall give to railway 
owners the protection from confiscation guaranteed to 
owners of every kind of property by the Constitution of 


the United States. 
Railways’ Net Return Less Since 
Valuation Was Made 


It has been claimed the valuation and the net return the 
railways have been allowed to earn on it have been the 
reason why rates have been higher than before the war. 

Higher rates have been made necessary entirely by in- 
creased operating expenses, principally wages and taxes. 
The railways have earned less net return since the valua- 
tion was made than before. In 1916 and 1917, the last 
two years before government operation, the net return 
earned by them averaged over 82 million dollars a month. 
Since the valuation was made their net return has averaged 


less than 60,000,000 dollars a month. 
Valuation and Rates 


It has been claimed a large reduction of the valuation 
would make possible a large reduction of rates. But oper- 
ating expenses and taxes which are costing 85 cents out 
of every dollar the railways earn would not be affected 
atall. If one-third of the valuation were arbitrarily wiped 
out the resulting permanent reduction of the net return 
the railways were allowed to earn would bankrupt many 
of them and stop railroad devolopment; but this reduction 
of one-third in the valuation could not possibly make a 
difference of more than 5 per cent in rates. 


Why Valuation Is Important 


From the standpoint of rates the question of valuation 
is comparatively unimportant. From the standpoint of 
railroad development and service it is vital. Upon the 
valuation finally made will depend the net return the rail- 
ways will be allowed to earn and their ability to raise new 
capital and. expand their facilities. Upon their ability to 
expand their facilities and render increased transportation 
service will depend whether the farmers and other pro- 
ducers and shippers will be able to do a prosperous busi- 
ness in future. 


This is one of a series of adbertisements published to gibe the farmer authentic information about 
railroad matters. Any questions that you would like to ask Will be cherfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 


RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 


H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


J. E. GORMAN, President, 

Chicago,RockIsland& PacificRailway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 

Chicago, Burlington& QuincyRailway, 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 

Illinois Central Railway, 


C. E. SCHAFF, President, 


Missouri-Kansas- I exas Lines. 
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Belgium 
Imported 


Melotte 














Before buying any separator find out how the 
elotte bas won 264 Grand and in national 


Fai 





izes, and how, for y of t 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation and 
Durability—the Great Belgium Melotte has won 


every im ant Euro contest. No wonder 
Jules Melotte says: ‘‘Let every man try it. I'll 
leave itto the judgment of the American 
farmer as to whether this is the greatest sepa- 


rator in America.” 


bangs from one 

spins like a > ° 

easily as the lb. machine of makes. 

Spins for 25 minutes unless brake is applied, 
© other separator has or needs a brake. 


after 3O Days 
Free Trial 





fie Monee Dows— 0 Days’ Free Trial — Eas 

Seaey ayments—15 Year Guarantee. We w 

send animported Melotte Cream Separacor direct 
ft 


to your farm on a 30 days absolutely Free Trial— 
nc deposits—no papers tosign—uee it asif it were 
your owt. separator. Compare it; testit every way, 
You're not to send one cent until you've used this 
great Belgium Melotte and have made up your 
mind it is the machine 194 want. Keep it for 30 
days and use it just as if it were your own ma- 
chine Then eend your milk to the creamery. 
them prove which separator skims the cleanest. 
After 30 days’ 
Easy Payments! tevtdn ten 
send only the smal! sum of $7.50 and the balance 


in small monthly payments. The te pays 
for itself from your cream checks 


Send Coupon Now 


Mail the coupon for catalog giving full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful cream se tor. Read 
about the porcelain lined bow]. y to clean as 
china plate. One half less tinware to clean. An 
exclusive Melotte feature. 

Test the Melotte against all other separators and 
satisfy yourself that it is the world’s greatest 
separator. And remember it is guaranteed for 15 
years. Don’t wait—besure you mail coupon today. 


H. B. BABSON, 
The Melotte Separator, “US. Mor. 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept 25-17 Chicago, Il. 
Without cost to me or obligation in any wey. lease 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story 
of this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
its inventor. 





Name 
Post Office 


County 








State 
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RENTING DAIRY FARMS 


Renting farms. on which dairying is 
an important enterprise brings up prob- 
lems hardly known where such crops as 
corn and small grains are grown m not 
exclusively. In order to determine the most 
satisfactory ways of solving such prob- 
lems, the United States department of 
agriculture made field studies in Clinton 
county, Michigan; Kane county, Illinois; 
Green county, Wisconsin and also in two 
eastern states. 

Share renting was found to be most 
generally satisfactory except in very 
special cases. Where the fandlord re- 
ceived one-half the receipts from the farm 
it is customary for him to furnish the 
land, buildings and fences, pay the taxes 
on the real estate and provide the materials 
to keep fences in repair while the tenant 
does the work. 

Labor, both horse and man, is almost 
invariably furnished by the tenant who is 
commonly allowed to farm as he sees fit. 
Feed for the horses and cows is taken 
from the undivided crops raised on the farm 
or purchased at joint expense. 

Tools and machinery are usually but 
not invariably furnished by the tenant 
who pays for repair and replacement ex- 
cept for jointly owned equipment. 

The herd is frequently owned by the 
landlord when the tenant first comes on 
the farm, but all stock raised is owned 
jointly. When the tenant leaves the farm, 
all animals owned in common are divided 
into two groups by the tenant and the 
landlord is given his choice. If the tenant 
has cows and feed when he comes on the 
farm, he combines it, as a rule, with that of 
the landlord. 

Money from cows sold goes to the owner 
and is used to pay the cost of replacement. 
Milk and crop receipts are shared equally. 
Other details must be worked out according 
to local custom and conditions, but with 
the foregoing suggestions as a foundation 
a lease fair to both parties can be written. 


WHEAT IN DAIRY RATIONS 


The low farm price of wheat and the 
relatively higher price of bran and other 
grains and byproduct feeds has produced 
an interest in the feeding value of wheat 
for livestock. As wheat is usually too 
valuable to feed to dairy cattle unless uh- 
fit for milling purposes, few dairymen have 
had experience in feeding it. 

Ground wheat, while not as palatable 
as other cereal grains due to the fact 
that it forms a sticky mass in the mouth, 
still is an excellent feed. The grain can be 
crushed instead of ground and when fed in 
a grain mixture with bulky feeds this 
objection is largely overcome. 

Wheat contains practically the same 


|}amount of digestible carbohydrates but 
| considerably less fat than corn. 


Wheat is 


|slightly richer in digestible protein but 





is slightly lower in total digestible nutrients 

As compared to wheat bran, whole 
wheat contains less protein but almost 
twenty-five percent more total digestible 
nutrients. While bran is light and bulky, 
whole wheat has the opposite character- 
istic. Therefore, bran does not replace 
wheat as well as does corn. 

At the Maine experiment station, 
Bartlett compared wheat meal with corn- 
meal for milk production. Using four cows 
in the experiment, he found that practi- 
cally equal amounts of milk and fat 
were produced when five pounds of wheat 
meal replaced an equal amount of corn- 
meal in the ration. The cows while on 
the wheat meal, however, gained in body 
weight. When wheat can be bought at 
about the same price as corn, Bartlett 
concludes that it is the more economical 


grain to feed.—C, W. T., Mo. 








With a De Laval you harvest your crop 
twice a day instead of once @ year, giv~- 
ing you a steady cash income. You also 
make more moncy from good cows and a De 
Laval than in any other way. Butter and 
butter-fat bring good prices. Skim-milk is 
splendid feed for calves, pigs and chickens, all 
of which bring in additional money. And a 
ton of butter-fat only removes 50 cents’ worth 
of soil fertility, while the feed required to pro- 
duce it, if sold, would remove $400.00 worth. 


De Laval Separators have done much to 
make dairying the largest and most profitable 
branch iculture. The original sepa- 
rator to with—they have ever since 





longer, are easie:'to clean and oper- 
= ate. See your De 

_ Laval agent ¢ 
or send for 
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More Money Guaranteed 


Stop that monthly feed bill. 
The Letz Dixie willcut, grind 
and mix anything grown— 
makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home-grown 
crops. Guaranteed to increase 
production from 15 to 30% 
and cut feeding costs from 25 
to 50%. A warehouse in 
every state, 
Write today for Valuable Feeding 
Book—It’s FREE 
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whit; 
On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. & 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different & . 
from picture which shows larger ca- —¥__# 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy ll 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS i 

d handsome free catalog. Whether 

dairy is large or small, write today. (ij). 


co. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR Ee. 
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wis for one GUIDE BOOKS and RE- 
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Ser apinton of patentable nature FREE. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasttinatonp.c. 
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MILKLESS CALVES 


While there is no substitute for milk 


in the feeding of young, growing animals 

a mixture has been devised by the U nited Onl 3 St 

States department of agriculture on which VY eps = 
calves will thrive. — 


During the first and second weeks feed and You're ere Consumer 


whole milk. The third and fourth weeks Se 









































replace one-fourth of the whole milk with S.-o ~sm 
rruel made as follews: finely . . i taile 

© pactes ollseca?, 15 parte: Fagan That’s the big difference between the Blue = 
rolled oats, 15 parts; dried blood flour,| Valley creamery system, and all other sys- I 
10 parts; skimmilk powder, 10 parts and} tems. That’s the reason why Blue Valley Blue Valley 
salt, one-half part. Stir up in warm water] year in and year out averages higher tream checks 











at the rate of one pound of meal to nine] to its shippers, than other cream producers get. - Blue Valley Creamery System 
pounds of water, 

The fifth week use gruel and whole 
milk in equal parts. By the seventh week WhichW-~ For You 2 
the gruel may be fed exclusively. at which 
time one and one-half to two pounds of 











































meal mixed with water will make a day’s Which way for you to reach the butter pasion 
feed. Any signs of scours must be followed Consumer] The other creamery systems with their many steps 
poh: ap by oe = vor d : oe} og ves ? all the way from the cream station, through the 
real si the seine rate ~ for calves fed Retailer market men and finally to the consumer, each step 
milk. > aprofit tosomebody, but not to you—each step 
ge ee. cutting down the price you get for your cream? 
TO GIVE A cow MEDICINE Broker Or.the simple, easy Blue Valley way, the dir- 
To drench an animal, catch it in the nose S) culator ect route to the best butter market, the way 
with the thumb and first two fingers of the mmission ib nfitte 
left hand, grasping the partition between and Other that cuts out cream stations, commission 
the nostrils quite firmly and drawing the Middle Men men, speculators, brokers and other mar- 


ket men, thus saving money to pay you 


head slightly forward and upward. Lean 
for your cream, 


against the animal’s right shoulder, with 
the left elbow pressing quite firmly against ——_—__ 
the side of the animal's neck. Creamery 
Insert the neck of the bottle which may | Other { 
be either rubber or glass, in the space just | Creamer” —S> 
back of the incisor teeth until the end| 5¥**e™s Cream Station 
rests on the top of the tongue. Then, 
when the animal moves its tongue back 
and forth, raise the body of the bottle Th Bl Vall B M k 
slightly and permit a small amount of e ue ey utter ar et 
the liquid to run out into the animal’s | R d f Y 
mouth where it will be swallowed. With Ss ea y or ou 
care and practice, a quart of solution can : pus 
be given by this method in slightly more} For 23 years the Blue Valley Creamery System has been building up 





Study the two illustrations—the 
long flight of steps in ordinary 
marketing and the three short 
steps of the Blue Valley System. 
Which one for you? 


























= one minute’s time. ee the demand for the uniform high quality Blue Valley package butter. 
ean oe 1 = mau on ye ©! Millions use it and millions more will use it as fast as Blue Valley can 
pee tegen See tne Ween! os get the cream to make it. Blue Valley butter brings a 


S bran or middling. 7 This — do. only id Don’t fail to ship for higher price than the open butter market too. That's 
mars — die < nergy ep ape + — cating and lack of cream cans another reason Blue Valley is able to pay bigger cream 
rere medica ion is not oftener than three} Use your own cans if you checks. This market is ready for you too. All the expense 
or four times in twenty-four hours. Reme-| have them. If not we will o¢ organizing the Blue Va‘ley Creamery System includ- 
dies such as Fowler’s solution, epsom salts, | be glad to send you one or BE . 8 ine ies be A id for b T > Shi 
calomel and strychnine may be given in| tW°¢ams by parcel post on Se — pad Nap tan dicate a 
: . sans _s 30 Days Free Trial. Ship now an nefit now. 
this way. Such remedies may also be} cream for 30 days, then pay 


mixed and given with milk or the drinking} $2.50 for 5 gallon can; $3.75 Simple as ABC to Ship Direct to Blue Valley 


water for 8 gallon can or $3.95 for 
. - . ‘ 10 gallon can. Send No 
A metal nose syringe, either a two or] Afoney because atany time JUSt take your can of cream addressed to nearest Blue 
Valley Creamery shown below, give it to your railroad 


four-ounce, can be used to give medicines} within the 30 days you are : : Y 
free to return cans at our agent and tell him to ship. You are relieved of all re- 


to cattle and when used, the animal is held , 
expense. sas4: = . 
sponsibility; our guarantee protects you from that moment. 


as for drenching and the nozzle of the 

syringe is placed on the top of the tongue P . 

and the contents thrown into the mouth of Join the Thousands of Blue Valley Shippers 

the animal, where it is immediately Thinking farmers made Blue Valley. Business farmers 

swallowed. like Blue Valley full value cream checks. These farmers 
tote: a “sealer made it possible to sell over 58,000,000 packages of 

not irritating can be placed in the animal 8 Blue Valley Butter last year. Join this army of shippers 





-that’s why millions use it 


Powdered or solid medicines which are 

















mouth well back on the tongue with a today, and get the full benefit of this bigger and better 
spoon or small paddle. Hold the animal We Guarantee pares A market. Just ship a can of cream today. 
the same as when drenching. This method La rte ee te . 
is very good for medicines which are given canof cream you send us V, co. 
for conditions affecting the mouth or Wie guatabtoo thd este BLUE a CREAMERY 
throat. return of your empty | tmdianapolis, Sprinatietd Grand = Mich, 
Medicines may be made into a hvavy bear $ =e are Wis. Parsons, Kansas 
DEG SS IS, —_ arial, If for any reason what- Cedar abi apids. ta. i. St. Louis, Mo. 
paste with powdered licorice and glycerine ag ey Sg ey . a Minn. Sauk Centre, Minn. =. Gomsdh, Sinn, 
and then placed on the tongue or on the you. ¢ C2 Bh Ate ? 
— of the mouth with a paddle or wl on Ad gowst - 
spoon. 





Medicines that are objectionable to 
cattle may be mixed with feed if they are f 
still eating. J + DOWN 


Medicines may be given by inhalation ONE YEAR 
for lung conditions. Place bran or finely TO PAY 





chopped hay in a bucket and soak with 
boiling water. Pour or place medicine on 
this material after setting the pail in a 
sack, which is then placedoverthe animal’s 


$ Buys the New Batterfly Je. Ne, 2% 
44 x Light run ning, easy cleaning, 
close skim ming. d durable. 


NEW BUTTERFLY Seperstore | 









nose. A blanket may be used in place of teed a lifetime against defects intmaterial : neighbor 

the sack and the head of the animal and | ToePeyyo.ustpse eigur wcacrseesco AE AM En eee 

bucket both covered with it.—G. H. C. 30 DAYS" FREE FRIAL half a million subscribers. Unbiased digest 
of national and world affairs, Chock full ofjust the kind of read- 


their 
ey quite. ‘ostal brings oy 
from sanufacturez i ou want. Fun, fashions, question box, books, heakth— 
rn nee . ~ qukehunent end instruction for all. Exciting serial and short 
Alf If h » t t ALBAUGH-DOVER CO.,2101 Marshal BI.Chicago stories. Send yo poy ig ae $1 paper 13 
4a y is twenty-two per more , weeks. Money back if not satisfie mi es free. 
& na} twenty percen Wanted to hear from owner having garage or hard- | PATHFINDER, 563 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.c. 


valuable iry cows than timothy ONSIN 
for dairy cows than timothy hay, | waretorsale. souN 4d, BLACK, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN = ase 


Iowa. 
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HALL MAKES THEM WORK 

ACK in the days when D. E. Hall, 

Moniteau county, Missouri, was 

interested chiefly in rose comb 
Rhode Island red chickens and was milk- 
ing “just cows” as a sideline, he became 
convinced that if farming was to pay, the 
livestock must work at least as hard as 
its owner. 

He, therefore, began dropping off the 
loafer hens. He also sold many that made 
fairly creditable records yet did not seem 
to be working quite as hard as he was. 
Such a rigid standard is certain to produce 
results if adhered to long enough, and 
Hall stayed with it. As a result his hens 
won the national egg laying contest at 
Mountain Grove, Missouri, with flocks 
from twenty-eight states and Canada 
represented. 

Then he began to wonder if he had not 
overlooked the cows in his work of im- 
proving the chickens. About that time 
an Ohio breeder of Holsteins became 
interested in Hall’s poultry records and 
wrote him for a mating list. In the ex- 
change of letters following, the Ohio man 
suggested that Hall might trade hatching 
eggs for the purebred bull he wanted. 

After considerable more correspondence 
it was agreed that Hall should ship forty- 
five eggs from his best pen and in return 
get the calf of his choice. At that time 
he was getting from $2 to $5 apiece for 
eggs, but at that he figured he had made 
a good deal because later he was offered 
$150 for the calf. 

Is a Good Feeder 

And now Hall feels certain he got a 
good bull, for at the 1923 Missouri fair 
he won the cow race with Aaltje Burke 
Pontiac, a three-year-old cow sired by 
the calf he traded eggs for. Incidentally 
the cow race is not one of speed in getting 
over the ground but instead it is speed 
in converting feed into butterfat during 
fair week. The prize was a light truck 
put up by manufacturers of dairy equip- 
ment. 

There are many cows that are willing 
to work hard if their owners are only 
willing to match work with them. Mr. 


Moniteau county, Missouri, don’t fail 


to look up Mr. Hall. But when making 
inquiry concerning the location of his farm 
ask for D. E. Hall and Son. Mr. Hall is 
proud of the fact that his boy is so deeply 
interested in the work on the farm. At an 
early age he was taken into partnership 
with his father, and has always been con- 
sulted beforeany deals were put thru. Now 
when Mr. Hall begins to feel like slowing 
up a little he knows his life’s work will be 
taken up and vigorously pushed forward 
by his son. And in turn the boy will have 
the benefit of many years of his father’s 
experience to guide him. 


ROPY MILK 

OMPLAINT of ropy milkandcreamare 
common during the fall. The cause, 
usually, is an organism found in stagnant 
pools or creeks that flow very sluggishly. 
Once the dairy utensils have tose 
thoroly seeded with this organism it is a 
difficult matter to dislodge it, and while 
milk so affected is not harmful if con- 
sumed, its appearance immediately brings 
a storm of complaints from the consumers. 


each cow’s flanks and udder with a damp 
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_ Hayes had always been a great believer 
in cow testing associations and curiously 
enough he now has two very striking 
examples of the value of cow testing thru 
such an association. He has three genera- 
tions of cows that show the value of such 
records. 

Traverse Rag Apple as a ten-year-old 
gave 17,246 pounds of milk containing 801 
pounds of butter. Her daughter, Kumboss 
Christmas Day, produced as a five-year- 
old, 12,116 pounds of milk containing 
544.4 pounds of butter. Kumboss Christ- 
mas Gift, a daughter of the five-year-old 
and a granddaughter of the ten-year-old 
cow, produced as a two-year-old, 10,353 
pounds of milk which contained 501.9 
pounds of butter. 

It so happened that Kumboss Christ- 
mas Gift had short teats when she fresh- 
ened and when Hayes started milking her 
he was about to give it up and make her 
into bologna. But in a few days the tester 
came along and found that she was testing 
four percent. 

“Tt’s a pretty rare cow in a Holstein 
herd that tests four percent,” said Jimmy 
“so I thought I had better keep her around 
awhile. And at the.end of the year I got 
the surprise of my life when I found that 
she wad eh | 10,353 pounds of milk 
and 501.9 — of butter. This makes 
her a mighty high-class heifer and if it 
hadn’t been for the cow-testing association 
she would have been on the block long 
befare this.”"—I. J. M., Ind. 


PAIL REST ON MILK STOOL 
ie is not easy to hold a full milk pail 
between my knees, but if I set it onthe 
—— under the cow the bottom gets 
y- 






































The formation of jelly-like capsules sOln oa. 
around each bacterium makes it possible | — SCALE 
for a great number to hang together, thus | /~ % Inch to the 
giving the stringy appearance to the milk. ||, Inch , 
The capsule also acts as a protective |\x din. b 
covering against ordinary forms of sterili-| > | a0miong | | 
zation which makes it difficult to kill. J . gy rae 
The first step in cleaning up such an || Sioe View 3 bt 
infection is to make sure the cows are not || _| 
wading in stagnant water. Then wipe 


To overcome these difficulties I made a 





cloth before each milking to prevent dust- 





is essential or all the work will have to be 
repeated. 


a well, without being boiled will become 





seeded with bacteria. It is also possible 
| that a cow in the herd may have a con- 


| gested quarter from which the stringy | 


milk comes. Only by examining each 
cow’s milk separately can such cases 


bearing bacteria from falling into the} like the above diagram. 
milk. Sterilize all utensils with steam or | find satisfactory. 
boiling water if possible. Eternal vigilance | board from a discarded box and a few 


There have been cases reported where | 
well water became infected; naturally any | venient and do not see why it should not 
pail or bucket rinsed with water from such | 
| cermin H., Iowa. 


| 





Hall is a glutton for work, so it is not 
surprising that his hens and cows make 
records. During the week of the fair no 


| found. 


—— | 


milk stool some time ago with a pail rest 
This stool I 
With a few pieces of 


nails it can be easily made with no ex- 
pense in cash and with very little time. I, 
as an old man, have found it very con- 


come in quite as handy for a younger 


SMUT IN SILAGE 
"THOSE who may hesitate to feed their 
cows silage because the corn was badly 
smutted will be interested in the results 
of a Squth Dakota test. 
Two barrels were filled with corn plants 


effort was spared to make this splendid 
eow comfortable so that she might do her 
best. 

Her ration swas made up of a mixture 
of corn, 200 pounds; bran, 100 pounds; 
ground oats, 200 pounds; commercia 
feed, 200 pounds; gluten feed, 26 pounds; 
oilmeal, 20 pounds and 16 pounds of well 
soaked beet pulp fed every twenty-four 
hours. This was fed in as large quantities 
as the cow would clean~up readily and 
still have a good appetite. Roughage 
consisted of all the clover and alfalfa the 
cow cared to eat. At home a similar 
ration is used for cows under official test. 

On grass, Hall feeds corn, 200 pounds; 
oats, 200 pounds and bran, 100 pounds at 
the rate of one pound of mixture to four 
and one-half pounds of milk produced. 

_ In order that he might work into pure- 
breds exclusively Hall bought two unbred 
registered heifers shortly after getting his 
bull. Now he has fourteen females that 


all trace to the original trio. 
If you should some time travel thru| 


_HOW TESTING SAVED A GOOD COW 


| JIMMY Hayes had never lived on a farm 
in hislife,he was raised in Pittsburg. But 
he visited the Michigan agricultural col- 
\lege when he was a bey and he liked the 
| Place so well that he decided to go there to 
| school if he ever got big enough. And in 
|due time, Jim got big enough, entered 
‘college and in four years was graduated. 
He majored in dairying. 
| Then for a year he tested cows in herds 
| all over Michigan. There were = two 
|.things he liked, one of them was black and 
| white cattle, the other was fishing, so he 
tried to find a farm “with a lake in the 
| cellar’ so when he had time he could go 
'fishing. This farm he named Kumboss 
farm. : 
| He finally located in Livingston county, 
| the greatest Holstein county in Michigan, 
if not in the United States, with a small 
lake on the back end of his farm. Here for 
| ten years he has been breeding Holsteins, 
fishing only now and then, but boosting 
the community and cows all the while. 


jon which ears were growing that were 
| partially or wholly smutted. The stalks 
and ears were eut with a hand cutter and 

acked in the barrels exactly like silage. 

his furnished a feed that contained a 
larger percentage of smut than is ever en- 
countered in a cornfield. A third barrel 
was filled with badly smutted ears. 

Four cows that averaged 1,096 pounds 
in weight were fed two to five pounds of 
smutted silage for twenty-six days in their 
grain ration. In addition, they were eat- 
ing two pounds daily per head of the 
smutted ears. 

At the close of the test the cows had 
gained 265 pounds, were in a thrifty con- 
dition, and evidently enjoyed their feed. 


The properly bred and properly fed 
dairy cow is the most efficient animal 
machine in existence for the conversion of 
gross produce of the fields into refined 
articles of the highest palatability and 
nutritive properties for human consump- 
tion. 
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| Now— 
the .Exide first cost is low 


For a great many years Exide has 
been known as the long-life battery. 
It stays on the job so long that 
thousands of car owners have found 
it to be by far the most economical 
battery in the end. At the present 
prices of Exide Batteries, even the 
first cost is low. 

Now, no man need deny himself 
the satisfaction of getting a willing, 
rugged Exide. It will serve you so 
long and with so little expense for 
upkeep that you will find it the 
soundest kind of economy. 
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The quality remains the same 
that has brought world-wide ac- 
ceptance of Exide as the standard 
storage battery. Exide was on the 
first electrically started automobile 
in 1911. Today, more new cars 
leave the factories equipped with 
Exides than with any other 
battery. 

For your comfort and for the 
sake of economy, go to the nearest 
Exide Service Station and get the 
Exide Battery made for your 
Car. 


Before putting a New Battery in your car, get the New Price 
of the Exide at the nearest Exide Service Station 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
133-157 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


BATTERIES 





‘7 


, | Look for this sign. Wherever 
EXI € | you see it you can get a new 
: | Exide for your car or com- 


BATTERIES } petent repair work on any 


_SERVICE STATION 


make of battery. 





For your radio set get an 


R A D I O Exide Radio Battery. 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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PENNY WISE, POUND FOOLISH 

A. H. Weber, a tester for an Iowa associ- 
ation, reports that one of his members 
recently paid $11 for a cream separator at 
a sale. A test of the skimmilk from the 
machine showed that it was losing its new 
owner $7.60 a month. 

Hundreds of separators are wasting 
valuable butterfat but thru no fault of 
theirown. A study made of farm separat- 
ors in Illinois shows that while there are 
many different makes of machines on the 
market, most of them will do efficient 
work if they are run and cared for prop- 
erly. If a separator fails to do good work 
it is more often the fault of the operator 
than the construction of the machine. 

Set the separator on a solid foundation 
and bolt it down firmly. A cushion of 
rubber under each leg helps to absorb 
vibration 

Keep all bearings clean and well oiled. 
Cleaning may be done with kerosene or 
gasoline. After the gummy oil has been 
removed, oil with the best hand separator 
oil. Common machine oil should never 
be used 

Keep the speed uniform and check 
yourself ‘occasionally with a watch or 
speed indicator. When the weather is cold 
many men run a gallon of warm water 
thru the bowl before turning on the milk. 
When thru, flush the bow! with two quarts 
of skimmilk, or in cold weather, warm 
water. The bowl should spin as smoothly 
asa top. If it vibrates, examine the bear- 
ings to see if they are worn or loose. 

And by all means, wash all parts coming 
in contact with milk every time the ma- 
chine is used. An unwashed machine 
goes to pieces more quickly than a clean 
one and the cre2m cannot grade high from 
a dirty separator. Wash all parts first in 
moderately warm water and washing soda. 
Then scald and dry either in the sun or the 
oven. If the oven is used avoid too much 
heat as there is danger of melting the tin 
plating on the bowl parts. 


TEACHING A CALF To DRINK 

Nearly everyone who has tried it, 
knows that feeding a strong obstinate calf 
milk out of a pail severely tries the temper 
of a man; and I have to admit that my 
temper got the best of me more than once. 

It is comparatively easy to place two or 
three fingers in a calf’s mouth—then 
place the other hand carefully and securely 
on his skull—thus steering his unruly 
head into the pail and his nose into the 
milk. I have never had much trouble 
during this stage of the instruction, 
provided only one calf came to class. 

Having observed these fundamentals, 
any normal calf soon learns to drink, but 
that does not mean that his education is 
complete. If you think so, just try it. 
Take a pail of nice new milk; and if you 
are a good judge of distances, and your 
foot-work is perfect, you will get the pail 
down just in front of him a fraction of a 
second before milk begins to move down 
his alimentary canal in huge gulps. You 
are stooping over holding the pail with 
one hand and bracing his head with the 
ather. This goes fine but your back would 
feel better if yon straightened up; you 
let go of his head, and the only precaution 
that you take is to place your foot on the 
edge of the pail to steady it in case of 
emergencies 

Then, without any warning whatever, 
that fool calf will make a nose dive; 
kicking out with all four feet at the same 
time. After such a lunge, it is much out of 
the ordinary if the pail will remain bottom 
side down; but even if that should happen, 
his nose is sure to become disconnected 
from the milk, and while you are trying 
to get enough of the milk spray out of your 
eyes, so as to see what is going on, it is 
very likely that he will have one or both 
front feet in the pail. 

Now, at about this stage I would lose 
my temper and I maintain that any normal 
man will likely do the same, My ex- 
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Licensed under the Armstrong Patent No. 1113149 for amateur experimental and scientific use only. 


= op monty saving Radio Outfit SEND FOR 

that will bring the news of the world . 

; —concerts, lectures and stock reports— Our New Radio Catalog 
into your home. Would ordinarily cost Everything for radio at lowest prices, 


$35.00 to $40.00. Sold complete with head set, 
tube, batteries, aerial and ground wires, for 
only $23.25! Connections simple and plainly 


including other complete sets. Many new 
hookups, complete list of broadcasting 





marked. Easy to tune. Long receiving stations. Contains “How to Build an 

radius. Order NOW! Shipping weight, 12 Aerial.” Invaluable to expert and ama- 

pounds. teur. Mailed free. Ask for Radio Cata- 
S7RNOSGG ......ccee ceeee ecteces $23.25 log No, 65805. 
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Now, with our Low Direst-from-Fac- Find out oohep shout this milker that 
tory Prices and Easy Terms, any | milks the human way; isaself-washer 
farmer or dairyman with 5 to i090 or | and has no pulsator; no pipes or rods; 
more cows can not afford to be with-| no springs or valves. Easier to use; 


out the wonderfulOTTA WA Milking | easier on cows. Milks 2 or 4 cows at 
Machine. Soon pays foritself milking only | once, 18 to 40 eows an hour. No cost to install; comes al! 
6 cows. Saves money, time and bard work. complete ready to milk 


30 Tri Try the OTTAWA 
Days’ al. Milker on your own *% 
berd for full 30 days. Guaranteed for 10 
Before oo Lo 

FREE! pic, co 

OTTAWA. Send oa oamme ~~ ad- 

dress on a postcard for ‘‘The Truth 

about Milking Machines”’ and other 

interesting and helpful information. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
White 
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What is your 
Annual Income:? 


You can Increase it. 

Represent us in your locality by se¥l- 
ing our monuments and Memorials. 
Many farmers and business men onpa 
make over $2,000 a year. 











Easiest of all instruments to play, the 

Conn saxophone is 

by famous stars. 

Play Ce oey Sym in short time. 

Big m lots of fun for you. 
Pree Trial Easy Payments. 

irs Conn Led., Elkhart, Ind. 


Pais 
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CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP 
—“ 










Write for particulars. 


COGGINS MARBLE Co. 
275 Main St., Canton, Georg, 
































periences have been varied and painful, 
but I have established the fact that blows 
delivered at the calf with clenched fists 
will not stop him. It is much more effective 
to grapple with him catch-as-catch-can; 
stack him up against the wall; fold him 
up into a corner, or throw him on the 
ground; but the result is usually the same 
—much spilled milk; the calf and myself 
nearly exhausted. 

After it was all over, I realized that 
nothing good was accomplished; the calf 
did not know why I mauled him, and if 
I did not have skinned knuckles or barked 
shins, I surely felt remorse at having 
administered a beating to a dumb, if 
not an innocent animal. 

I contrived a simple fixture for holding 
the pail in place, by driving four iron 
pipes into the ground, the tops of which 
reached about an inch above the edge 
of the pail; the pail would rest securely 
inside—an iron pipe bracing it on four 
sides. 

After having perfected this simple 
affair, I used to sit on the milk stool or on 
a box, and watch the calf go thru his 
course of gymnastics; and I really en- 
joyed it. He would back up, then lunge 
forward, and nearly submerge his head in 
the milk; he blew bubbles of milk thru 
his nostrils, as he tried to wink the milk 
spray out of his eyes. 

This way, only a few drops of milk are 
wasted and there is no need for me and 
the calf to engage in a physical combat. 
I think it is better for the calf; and I know 
it is much better for me.—G. J. M., N. D. 


THE BULL’S RATION 

The grain a mature bull should be fed 
depends, of course, upon his size and the 
amount of work he is doing. If he is get 
ting around twelve or fifteen pounds of 
good clover or alfalfa hay and some 
silage, grain may not be necessary. Many 
men prefer to feed some grain and either 
eliminate the silage or feed it in small 
amounts. 

There is some question as to the ad- 
visability of silage in a bull’s ration. Fed 
in amounts not to exceed fifteen pounds 
for a large animal, there is very little 
danger of his becoming too paunchy for 
service. On the other hand, there is no 
particular reason why a bull should re- 
ceive silage if his other feeds are right. 

The amount of grain allowed must vary 
with condition and service. Usually from 
four to eight pounds is fed. A good mix- 
ture of cornmeal, 3 parts; ground oats, 
3 parts; wheat bran, 3 parts and oilmeal, 
i part. A reasonably accurate guide is to 
feed a bull the same as a cow in full milk. 


DAIRY COWS AND MEAT 

More than twenty-three percent of the 
total beef supply of the United States 
comes from dairy cattle according to an 
analysis made by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. Of the calves 
slaughtered for veal approximately eighty 
percent are of dairy breeding. 

Cows are discarded because of old age, 
disease, physical defects, low milk yield 
and sterility. When properly fed, such 
cows make rapid gains altho the tendency 
is to store fat in the body cavities rather 
than to produce well-marbled flesh. About 
eighty-five percent of the carcasses from 
such animals are graded as common or 
lower, and the meat is canned or used in 
sausage. Bulls seldom make desirable 
dressed beef. The rounds are used for 
dried and smoked meat, while the re- 
mainder of the carcass goes into sausage. 

Probably about ninety-five percent of 
the male and fifty percent of the female 
dairy calves are slaughtered. When 
properly handled and if killed while 
young, they produce a high grade of veal. 


There is no “best breed” of domestic 
animals, whether horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep or poultry. The choice all depends 
upon individual preferences and condi- 
tions. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Their Wishes 


VER since some friends of ours 

settled in Vancouver, B. C., this 

has seemed to us like a Promised 
Land—the land of our dreams. One 
reason was that through these friends 
we knew a fine job at a fine salary was 
waiting for William (my husband). We 
had never felt settled nor contented 
where we were then located—Camden, 
N. J.—and this of- 
fer from Vancouver 
made us actually 
dissatisfied. But 
Vancouver is 4,000 
miles from ,Cam- 
den. The plain 
truth is we didn’t 
have the money 
for the trip. It 
wasn’t our fault— 
we had gone 
through some bad 
luck. We owned a 
little furniture, a 
Ford car, and the clothes on our back. 
But that was about all. Nothing saved 
up. It was taking every cent William 
earned just to live. If we had sold 
everything we owned in the world, we 
couldn’t haye raised enough cash to pay 
our expenses even half way to Van- 
couver. Unless wishes could be cashed 
at the bank, we decided we might as 
well quit thinking about it. 


‘Hooray!’ He Shouted 


One Sunday William was reading the 
paper. I'll never forget it—that day 
changed the whole situation for us. 

“Hooray!” he shouted. “I’ve found it, 
Anna! Look here!” He showed me what 
he had been reading. It told how people 
all over the country were earning extra 
money in their spare time—at simple, 
easy and pleasant work done in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes. How one 
woman averaged over $11.00 a week. 
Another $15.00. How a husband and wife 
together earned over $35.00 in a single 
week. All this in spare time—time that 
most people just fritter away. It was 
work that anyone anywhere can do— 
knitting socks on the Home Profit 
Knitter; with good pay guaranteed. 

“Anna,” William said,“there’s our chance. 
There’s the way to get to Vancouver and 
make a fresh start in life. I’ve got it all 
figured out. Let’s send for full informa- 
tion about this Home Profit Knitter and 
the guaranteed pay, and then I'll tell 
you.” 

After mailing his letter, William told 
me his idea. We would make the trip 
to Vancouver in our flivver—take our 
time, see the country as we went, have 
the time of our lives. It would be cheaper 
than by train, and a lot more fun. We could 
quickly earn enough extra money with the 
Home Profit Knitter to buy our food and 
gasoline and pay all our expenses on the way. 
We were so excited that we could hardly 
wait for the answer to our inquiry. 


$14.76 the First Week 


It didn’t take us long to decide after read- 
ing the facts about the Home Profit spare 
time home work plan. We sent for a Home 
Profit Knitter—and soon found that William 
had been right. The instruction book that 
came with ouf machine made everything per 
fectly plain and clear. After a little practice 
both of us could knit as fine socks as anyone 
ever saw. About all one has to do is to turn 
the handle—fast or slow, just as you like— 
and watch the yarn. The machine itself does 
the rest. It was so easy and interesting that 
I wanted to knit all the time. I earned 
$14.76 the first week, We were mighty 
happy when the postman brought us that first 
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Were Cashe 


At The Bank 


By Anna Hussel 


check from the Home Profit Hosiery Com- 
pany. Altogether, it took us just fourteen 
weeks to earn the money to start on our coast- 
to-coast trip. 


A Wonderful Trip 


_ It was a wonderful trip—a delightful vaca- 
tion for all of us. We crossed thirteen states 
and part of Canada. Saw many interesting 
places—including Yellowstone Park and the 
Rocky Mountains. 
Every minute, every 
mile was full of in- 
terest. 

And now here we are 
in Vancouver — our 
Promised Land. Wil- 
liam has started in 
his new job and likes 
it immensely. We 
like the place and 
the people. We know 
we are going to 
‘‘live happy ever 
afterward.’ 

I? it hadn't been 
for the money we so 
easily earned with 
the Home Profit 
Knitter, we could 
never have gotten this 
new start. It has 
done so much for us 
that, naturally, we 
brought our Home 
Profit Knitter with us. 
And with William's 
new salary and the 
The Home Profit Knitterhas ©Xtra money we ex- 
a portable stand, andcan be pect to earn by knit- 
carried from room to room. ting, we'll soon be 
It is the Master Machine of on ‘‘easy street.’’ 
— MRS. W. E. HUSSEL 

3034—-19th St., Vancouver, B. C. (Canada) 


Helping Hundreds 
of Pocketbooks 


The Home Profit plan is putting easily 
earned extra money into the pockets of people 
all over America—helping them pay for homes, 
helping them put money in the bank, helping 
them pay debts, helping them buy furniture 
and automobiles, helping them dress better 
and live better, helping them in all the ways 
that money can be used for. 

Some earn $5, $10 or $15 extra every week; 
some as high as $25 to $30 or more—just in 
their spare time, in the privacy of their own 
homes, and without any interference with their 
other duties. 

How much one can earn in this way all de- 
pends on te much spare time can be given 
to the work. You are always your own boss 
—can knit as many or as few socks each day 
or each week as you choose. The Home 
Profit Hosiery Company guarantees to take 
every pair of socks you can knit for them, in 
accordance with their simple specifications, 
and to give you good pay for every pair you 
send them. They also supply free yarn for 
all the socks you send them. 

There is an enormous demand for the fine 
quality of wool hose so easily knitted on the 
skillful little Home Profit Knitter, and the 
Home Profit Hosiery Company is ready to 
make guaranteed arrangements with as many 
spare time home workers as they can get. 
It doesn't matter where you live. You don't 
need to know anything whatever about knit- 
ting at the start—the simple and clear in- 
struction book quickly shows you how. All 
you need is a Home Profit Knitter, a little 
spare time, and the willingness to use it. 
Send for free information. Simply tear out 
and mail the coupon—now, while it is in your 
mind. That takes only a minute, but it can 
easily make a difference of hundreds of dol- 
lars a year to you. 


HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO., INC. 
Dept. 224, 872 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


————a__o. 









Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 224, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester,N.¥. 
Send me full information about making 
money at home in my spare time with the 
Home Profit Knitter. I am enclosing 2 
cents postage to cover cost of mailing, and 
I understand that I am not obligated in 
any way. 
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How Strong Are You 


Can You Do These Things? 


Lift 200 tbs. or more overhead with one arm; 
Bend and break a horse shoe; 

Tear two decks of playing cards; 

Bend spikes; 

Chin yourself with one hand 


Can you do any of them? I can and many of my 
pupils can. It is remarkable the things a man 
really can do if he will make up his mind to be 
strong. Any man. It is natural for the human 
body to be strong. “It is criminal to be weak.” 
I have taken men who were ridiculed because of 
their frail make-up and developed them into the 
strongest men of their locality 


| WANT YOU FOR 90 DAYS 


These days call for speed It once took four 
weeks to cross the ocean—now it takes less than 
one In olden days it took years to develop a 
strong, healthy body I can completely trans- 
form you in 90 days. Yes, make a complete change 
in your entire physical make-up. In 30 days I 
guarantee to increase your biceps onefullinch. I 
also guarantee toincrease your chest two full inches 
But I don't quit there I don’t stop till you're a 
finished athlete—a real strong man. I will broaden 
your shoulders, deepen your chest, strengthen 
your neck. I will give you the arms and legs of a 
Hercules. I will put an armor plate of muscle 
over your entire body. But with it comes the 
strong, powerful lungs which enrich the blood, 
putting new life into your entire being You will 
have the spring to your step and the flash to your 
eyes You will be bubbling over with strength, 
pep and vitality. 


A Doctor Who Takes His 
Own Medicine 


I was a frail weakling myself in search of health 
and strength. I spent years in study and research, 
analyzing my own defects to find what I needed 
After many tests and experiments, I discovered 
the secret of progressive exercising I increased 
my own arm over 6% inches, my neck 3 inches 
and other parts of my body in proportion. I de- 
cided to become a public benefactor and impart 
this knowledge to others Physicians and the 
highest authorities on physicial culture have tested 


my system and pronounced it to be the surest 
means of acquiring perfect manhood Do you 
crave a strong, well-proportioned body and the 


abundance of health which go with it? Are you 
true to yourself? If so spend a pleasant half hour 
in learning how to attain it. The knowledge is 
yours for the asking 


Send for My Book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
it is FREE 

It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 


self and some ofthe many prize-winning pu- 
Some of these came to me as 


my 
piis I have trained 


po weaklings, imploring me to help them 
k them over now and you will marvel at their 
present physiques This book will prove an im- 


petus and a real inspiration to you It will thrill 
you through and through All | ask is 10 centsto 
cover the cost of wrapping and mailing and it is 
yours to keep This will not obligate you at all, 
but for the sake of your future health and happi- 
ness, do not put it off Send today—right now, 
before you turn this page 


EARLE E, LIEDERMAN 


DEPT. 1210 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


EARLE E 





LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 1210, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10c¢ for which you 
ire to sen me, without obligation on my part 
whatever, a copy of your latest book “Muscular 
Development” (Please write or print plainly.) 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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MAKING GOOD WITH COWS 


The story of a man who has made a 
success in any line of work is always of 
interest to those engaged in work of the 
same kind. The success of a neighbor of 
mine who is engaged in dairying and swine 
raising on a small farm in Elkhart county, 
Indiana, ought to be helpful to some of the 
small farmers who are readers of Success- 
ful Farming. 

This man was reared on a farm, but like 
many other farm boys, went to town be- 
fore he had fairly res ached manhood and 
began clerking in a store. He continued 
at this occupation for twelve years, when 
he found himself badly broken in health. 
In 1907 he bought a thirty-acre farm which 
was Somewhat run down and moved on it 
the following spring. 

For several years he engaged in small 
fruit growing, but having more of a liking 
for livestock than for fruit he began raisin 
| Jersey cattle. Then he concluded to add 
| swine raising to his operations, feeding the 
by-products of the dairy. He is still en- 
gaged in these two specialties and during 
all these years he has made both lines pay 
a handsome profit. 

At present he has six excellent cows and 
four heifers. Last spring he marketed 
thirty hogs and has that many more to sell 
this fall. His cows are all high grade 
Jerseys and his hogs are grade O. I. C.’s. 
| In addition to these he keeps from seventy- 
te to one hundred white plymouth rock 

ens. 











Alfalfa Furnishes Roughage 

Nearly half of his thirty acres has been 
in alfalfa for the past ten years. He cuts 
three crops of hay every year and this 
furnishes most of the roughage for his 
stock. He has one ten-acre field in which 
he raises corn about every third year, 
using it for pasture the rest of the time. 
When he is pasturing that field he buys 
corn for his hogs and when he raises corn 
he carefully saves all of the fodder which 
adds materially to his store of rough feed. 

Keeping the number of animals that he 
does and buying feed every year he has a 
large quantity of manure each year. This 
has resulted in a material increase in the 
fertility of hisfarm. As a matter of course, 
all of his crops have been increasing from 
year to year. He is a generous teeder, and 
all of his stock is in prime condition. 
Visitors at his farm do not fail to observe | 
the effects of good feeding, both of his | 
animals and his soil. 


Altho his health has greatly improved | 
ne is by no | 


since he moved to the farm, 


means a strong man and never will be. He 


cannot do more than two-thirds of a day’s | 
work on the farm at any time, and many | 
But he uses his | 


days he cannot do that. 
brain to good purpose and makes every 
stroke count. 

By following the course he adopted 
twelve years ago he has accomplished | 
greater results than have many of the 
farmers in this section who are able 
to do a full day’s work every day and who 
have two or three times as many acres of 
land as he has. 

He has never had a silo but depends 

chiefly upon his alfalfa for feed. Occasion- 
~~ he raises a few acres of soybean hay, 
but for the past three years he has not 
done that. While the silo has proved a 
great help on many small dairy farms, he 
has demonstrated that it is by no means 
indispensable. 

One of the secrets of his success is that 
he has always watched the markets closely, 
selling when prices were good and buying 
his feeds when they can be —— to the 

| best advantage. If he does not happen to 


have the ready cash when feeds are low, 
| he does not hesitate to borrow the money. 


Is Recommended by Veteri- 
narians Before and After 
Hog Cholera Vaccination ! 


Pigs fed Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
diluted at the rate of one gallon 
of Semi-Solid in fifty gallons of 
water,oronegallonof Semi- 

to thirty gallons of water, for 
weaning pigs are healthier, 
have more vitality and reserve 
strength, that help so much 
towards getting the most sat- 
isfactory results from anti-hog- 
cholera vaccination. 

Castration and other exceptional 


strains on the animal’s vitality are 
always more easily sustained. 


Look for the Semi-Solid label when 
= buy buttermilk. Semi - Solid 

is every farmer’s guar- 
antee of a healthy, profitable herd, 


Feeding Instructions Sent on 
Request. Write today. 


Consolidated Products | Co. 


4750 Sheridan Road + + 
,— 





The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and ~ 





plete Farm Level Outfit ever made is 


‘BOSTROM IMPROVED 





| Shipping Weight 15 Ibs. Price $22.50 
| The TELESCOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
| makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 

TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 
itis O.K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents and pro- 
gressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific swear by the 
Bostrom, and so will you, after using it, if not, just re- 
member our unqualified money back guarantee brings 
every red cent right back into your pocket. Write TO- 
DAY for escription, testimonials, money back order 
blanks and names of our distributors near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA, 
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BIG OPPORTUNITY 


For agents to sell the famous Elso 
Adjustable Girdle, greatest health 
and comfort producer ever manufac- 
tured. Write today for proposition. 


BIRDSEY SOMERS CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Experience has taught him that he can 
well afford to pay interest on a short time 
loan rather than miss the opportunity for 
favorable buying or even to ask for credit. 
He has shown the people of this com- 
munity that it is possible, by adopting 


good business methods, not only to make | 


a good living but to lay up a neat sum of 
money every year on a thirty-acre farm.— 
H. 8. K. B., Ind. 


A HOME THAT COWS BUILT 
Continued from page 72 

now coming in and they promise to be as 
good in production as they are in type. 
A limited amount of inbreeding will be 
practiced from now on. The next herd 
sire will be crossed on his half-sisters 
rather than to take chances on a bull 
brought in from another herd. 

Two silos make it possible to keep a 
large herd on eighty acres. One silo 
fourteen by forty feet is built with solid 
concrete walls. The other is of double 
stave wall construction to prevent freezing. 
It is twelve by thirty-seven feet in size. 
They are filled in September with a regu- 
lar silo corn which grows a heavy crop of 
stalks and leaves and at the same time 
runs fairly high in grain. Fox does not 
remember the name of this variety but 
finds it is similar to Wisconsin No. 7, 
being a little later. Alfalfa is raised to 
balance the silage. 

Milk from the herd is bottled on the 
farm and retailed in a nearby town. The 
youngest son, who next year will finish 
his college course, takes care of this part 
of the farm work. 








In a barn like this the bull is never handled 


The other members of the family have 
also enjoyed the opportunities offered by 
the local high school and the state normal 
school. One of the boys is now building 
a Holstein herd in lowa. Another is work- 
ing temporarily for a feed manufacturing 
concern but still retains his interest in 
the home farm and will eventually start 
farming for himself. 

All the family has been and still is deeply 
interested in the farm and farm affairs. 
And back of this interest is a story and 
perhaps a suggestion to fathers with 
growing families. The Fox farm was 
divided into shares which were issued to 
the children in payment of regular wages. 
All increase in the herd belongs to the 
boys. The father furnishes the feed and 
takes the milk. 
an interest in the farm and livestock has 
kept the family contented at home. At 
the same time each member has been 
given the training to fit himself or herself 
for life in the outside world should they 
decide to go. 

A herd of good cows on an eighty-acre 
farm has furnished the income for building 
a fine home and educating the family of 
six children and, thanks to good care and 
management, it is still going strong. Each 
year finds it better and more productive. 

When Charley Fox closed his desk 
twenty-three years ago, he may have 
secretly felt some doubts as to the future, 
but I venture to say he has no regrets now. 
And what man would? 


SUCCESSFUL 


The regular wages and | 





Produce and sell good cream. 


. 


FARMING 


TOP NOTCH REDFORE 
ARCTICS—Red Soles 


TOP NOTCH IOWA 
ARCTICS—Gray Soles 


This tread 
guarantees 
mileage 


T is easy to buy mileage in your 

rubbers, arctics or rubber boots. Just 
look for the Top Notch Cross on the soles 
and insist upon getting it. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is made 
by hand from start to finish as carefully 
as fine leather custom-built shoes. Every 
point of wear is strongly reinforced. The 
heels last as long as the soles. All ma- 
terials—rubber. canvas or linings—have 
special testea qualities for toughness, 
elasticity or appearance. 


There are styles to meet every need 
of men, women and children—light and 
heavy rubbers, arctics, rubber boots and 
rubber-soled canvas footwear. Every 
pair is uniform Top Notch quality— 
which means that they are the best of 
their kind that can be produced. They 
will withstand the hardest knocks. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is always 
identified by the Top Notch Cross. 


There is a Top Notch dealer in your 
vicinity. 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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PUTS FAITH IN COWS 

In Cherokee county, Kansas, there is a 
farmer who is not greatly concerned over 
wheat prices. The cow, sow and hen gos- 
pel won him several years ago and now, 
thanks to diversified farming, he i able 
to show a profit from his year’s work. 
J. D. Brader is the man and it is Jersey 
cows, hogs and hens that are building his 
bank account. 

Last year, with a herd of sixteen pure- 
bred and grade Jerseys, he made a profit 
above feed cost of $1,300 and raised 
most of the feed. The herd average for 
the year was 333 pounds of butterfat per 
cow. 

Feeds used are alfalfa hay, corn and | 
cob meal, oats, bran and oilmeal or cotton- | 
seed meal. A bunch of hogs and about 500 
laying hens consume the skimmilk = 


1S 





provide a steady, certain income. 


NO MONEY IN CASEIN 

There is more money in feeding skim- 
milk to hogs than converting it into case- | 
in, says J. L. Sammis of Wisconsin. One 
hundred pounds of skimmilk will produce | 
from two to three pounds of casein, which | 
at present prifes would net the farmer | 
about thirty cents a hundred for his skim- | 
milk. 

Casein has a wide use in the commercial 
field and at present is produced chiefly in | 
South America. 





OUR FOREIGN COMPETITIORS 
Continued from page 15 

been failures. But the fact remains that 
during the twelve years preceding the 
war the world’s cotton crop increased | 
greatly and most of this increase was out- 
side of the United States. During the 
period 1902-1914 the American cotton crop 
increased about 40 percent but the crop 
in the rest of the world increased 100 per- 
cent. In 1914 the United States produced 
14,610,000 bales and the rest of the world 
produced 13,093,000 bales 

\frica is such an amazingly big continent 
and it so recently that Stanley and 
Livingstone gave us our first vivid im- 
pressions of a “dark’’ land inhabited 
mainly by savages, that most of us think 
of Africa as a ‘“‘new” land in the same 
sense that America was a new land when 
our forefathers started in to subdue it, 
or South America is largely a new 
land today 

tight there is where we make a mis- 
take. Great areas of Africa even in the 
distant interior regions have been farmed 
by the natives for thousands of years. 
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Even cotton of an inferior grade has been 
grown for centuries. Consequently, great 
areas of African land now in cultivation 
have been exhausted. The fertility 
low that the usual practice is to crop a piece 
of land one year and to let it lie fallow the 
next, sometimes for the next two years. 
The women do practically all the farm 
work in most tribes while the men clear 
new land for the next season’s crops. Even 
in the famous Nile River Valley the time- 
honored system of permitting the flood 
waters to fertilize the land has been found 
insufficient to maintain fertility. Fallow- 
ing is now practiced there also. 

We must remember, teo, that unlike 
North America where only a few hundred 
thousand Indians roamed when the white 
men came, Africa is densely populated in 
many of the areas capable of supporting 
a dense population. For instance, one 
small country of about 12,300 square milés 
in Central Africa, Urundi, bordering on 
Lake Tanganyika, has a density of popu- 
lation of about 122 persons per square 
mile. This is three times the density of 
population in Lowa 

With the foregoing thoughts in mind 
it will be understood that the great hope 
of increased agricultural production in 
Africa—aside from that to be gained by 
bringing in more white settlers—lies first 
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in getting this vast population of negroes 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ONE DISAGREEABLE MOTORING 
EXPERIENCE after dark on the trip to or 


from town convinces 


the farmer of the 


necessity of an EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT. 
The safe, reliable, portable light. Safe, 
because it has no fire hazard. Reliable, 
because you can carry it in driving wind and 
rain. Feeding the stock—in working about 
the barn—anywhere after dark on the farm, 
the EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT is literally a 
light of a thousand uses; a single use often 
proves worth a thousand times the small 
cost. Complete with batteries 65c to $4.50. 


PAYA BAA BUSY DD 


FLASHLIGHTS 
f&f BATTERIES 


—they last longer 











Keep your car looking 
new at lowest cost. Ten 


smart-looking colors. 
Quick drying—long wear- 


ing—water~-proot. 








$1.45 
5.00 


Black, quart, « .« 
One gallon, *ee 


Ask your dealer, 
or write us for 
color card, 


Louisville Varnish Co, 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 

















=— ‘how dna ers Slip wien || 
| - ARROW GRIPS 


Arrow Grips bite into muddy, 
slippery,icy roads. Stop 
| slipping, slewing. eskid- 
ding. Give perfect traction 
and safety. Clamps caa re- 
main on spokes. Chains eas- 
ily put on or removed. Only 
small length chain needed for replacement. 
Simple, economical. For all solid tire trucks. 


At Dealers or Write, Giving Make of Truck 


Set for FORD 1-TON SOLID TIRE TRUCK 
| at Dealers or Direct—only $12.28 


| ARROW GRIP MFG. CO., Inc. 
Dept. S, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. te 














Mr. Motor Desners- 


You are cheating yourself, if you do not inquire about 
THE BALLING MOTOR CLEANER 
ALIFE NEED FOR THE MOTOR 
A NECESSITY FOR THE OWNER 
cleans*more thorough in a few minutes, than the old 

way in half an hour. 

Write for a descriptive circular or send for our cleaner; 
money will be refunded, if article is not up to our claims. 
An investment of $4.—plus a few cents for postage 
will bring it to your home or nearest oO. 

The Balling Mfg. Co. , 307 Sumpter Street, Brooklys, New York 


PATENTS wn 


instruction book and 

Record of Invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCEA.O’BRIEN , Registered Patent Lawyer, 
926 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 




















to actually work and second, in makin 
their work more effective by the use o 
better seed, modern machinery and fer- 
tilizer. 

Just think for a moment what would 
be the effect of cheap and plentifu! fer- 
tilizers on those old farm lands? The yields 
could be doubled without a doubt. The 
annual loss of half the acreage thru fal- 
lowing would be unnecessary. Apply this 
same idea to India with its teeming 
millions. The possibilities are enormous. 
Yes, cheap fertilizers could double several 
of the world’s important crops in a very 
few years. 

All this is given sharper point, too, by 
the fact that Germany’s war-built, air- 
nitrogen plants are capable of delivering 
great quantities of this most needed fer- 
tilizer, over and above her own require- 
ments. And further by the fact that the 
Chilean nitrate syndicate which is con- 
trolled by British capital, anticipates the 
loss of its American market as soon as our 
air nitrate plants get into production. By 
removing or reducing the Chilean export 
tax the price to African and Indian users 
could be greatly reduced. 

Agricultural schools are being estab- 
lished thruout Africa and native exten- 
sion workers developed. While probably 
not as intelligent on the average as our 
American negroes, yet many groups of the 
natives are of the same ot and it has 
been demonstrated in the United States 
that the negro is capable of taking on a 
good, practical education in the Fande- 
mentals of better farming. 

But it would be an error if I should give 
the impression that there are not great 
areas of virgin land in Africa that have 
never been farmed. There are many such 
areas. There are also large areas that 
could be successfully irrigated or drained. 
A recent French report says: “When the 
waters of the Senegal and Niger are utilized 
by means of dams it will be possible to 
irrigate millions of hectares which, once 
cultivated, will make these districts in- 
comparably rich.” There is said to be 
something like twenty-five million acres 
of potentially good agricultural land in 
the Senegal region alone. Much of it is 
now covered with some of the largest 
forests in the world. Since the war the 
French have undertaken huge irrigation 
projects in the Niger Valley, which should 
give a great impetus to agricultural de- 
velopment in that section. 

With such vast areas of land lying 
around idle almost next door to crowded 
Europe, and with the United States prac- 
tically closed to immigration, European 
countries are almost certain to push 
colonization schemes in Africa. In fact, 
they are taking steps in that direction. 

All this simply means that the American 
farmer will, for at least the next decade, 
be compelled to sell his surplus in compe- 
tition with the products of new lands, 
new types of production and transporta- 
tion and the cheapest sort of labor. It 
may be possible to protect ourselves thru 
tanff from actual invasion of our home 
markets, but tariff walls will not help us 
at all when we take our surplus to the 
European market. And, unfortunately, 
these surpluses have a way of setting the 
price for the entire crop—as is the case 
with wheat today. 

Until such time as our major farm prod- 
ucts are all consumed in the United 
States and we have no surplus to disturb 
the domestic market there would seem 
to be only two ways out. Either we must 
reduce our production costs to a point 
where we can compete with foreign crops, 
or we must put into operation a p 
whereby our relatively small crop sur- 
plusages can be disposed of in forei 
markets at world prices without distur 
ing the home market for the bulk of the 
crop. The steel, harvester, sewing machine 
and many other large manufacturing 

ups have done that for many years. 
Why not the farmer? 
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The Stock Grower’s 


Express Route 


IN transporting live stock, Speed Wagon fleetness 
and riding comfort pare shrinkage loss to a 
new low figure. 








Designed for rapid travel, super-powered and 
remarkably rugged, the Speed Wagon brings 
favored markets nearer. It has proper balance 
and oversized brakes for safety. It has long springs 
and pneumatic tires for easy riding. And endur- 
ance qualities for a quarter million miles of ser- 
vice so that supreme economy is certain. 









No single feature alone is responsible for Speed 
Wagon dominance. To balanced goodness goes 
all the credit. Nearly a hundred thousand are 
serving and saving because the Speed Wagon is 
designed and manufactured as a complete unit 
in the big Reo shops,—not assembled! 


Twelve standard bodies. Capacity 500 to 2500 
pounds. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing; add tax. 






















fase Pestect,, “att, srvagns 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 











SSE — Sern, 60 Suaneis in 2 minutes AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO, B.1489 CINCINNATI. O. 
MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 30 DAY 


INVE If you have an invention writé ~ 
for our book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Send TR ia 
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egg factories or go on a one-tenth production basis during 


| OW temperature may be the reason hens shut down their 


the winter months, but there is another way that 
gres 
result, solving it. The hen that is bred to lay 

will keep on laying with the almost unerring 

regularity of a corn planter if she is given ——— 


sufficient feed and time in which to : a 


consume it. Time—there’s the La 
rub for most hens When the Ma 
hours of daylight are less- P 

ened, they cannot eat fa 

enough during the short 

days to supply the 

triple demand for 

eggs, body mainte- 

nance, and for keep- 

ing up their body 


temperature in the 
face of icy weather. 
\ hen’s crop seems 


to have considerable 
capacity, but she 
needs the storage 


space of a pelican to 

keep her high-speed ma- 
chinery going thru the 
fifteen or sixteen-hour nights 


and make eggs at the same 

time. So the logical thing to do 

was to give the hen time enough to eat 

enough And that is what has been 

done. By the use of artificial light to meal This is the 
keep up her twelve-hour working day 553 — 
all the year round, she is enabled to 

turn out a good supply of eggs at the time they are worth the 


most on the market. That she pays well for the money ex- 
pended for electric current and the extra bother is attested by 
the fact that in the leading commercial poultry districts nearly 
all of the farms are using lights 

Thesecret of success with the use of lights in the laying houses 
does not lie in greatly increased production for the year, but 
in the fact that more eggs will be laid in the winter months. To 


be sure, the y ield for the year will be incre ased to some extent 
by using lights from the first of November to the middle of 
M ir h 
If the present general use of lights in important poultry 
sections, such as California and New Jersey, for instance, is not 
sufficient evidence that it is a profitable practice, there are 
plenty of exact figures to be had from various state experiment 
stations and the 
United States de part- 
ment of griculture 
Tests conducted 
two vears with pul- 
lets by the dep 
ment of agriculture 
it Beltsville, Mary- 
land, have shown 
moderate but satis- 
lactory increases in 
the egg vield during 
the winter months. 
Pens of fifty birds 
each were used and 


the Vv were ke pt unde r 


similar conditions ex- 

cept that on flock 

received irtificial 

light for an average 

of two and one-half Only high producers are found in this flock. 
hours a day Irom 

November Ist to 

March 20th. During the first year for the 140-day period the 


lighted pen laid 603 more eggs than the check lot. The value 
of this gain at the prevailing prices was $27.96—not a bad pay 
for what figures out about two weeks work for a 75-watt light. 

[he second year, with another lot of pullets under similar 
conditions, the lighted fifty chickens shelled out 60.6 dozen more 
eggs than the other fifty birds: that is, 727 more eggs or an aver- 
age gain of more than 14 per bird. This time the increase was 
worth $34.42—=still better wages for the 75-watt bulb. 

While these tests were going on, the switch was turned at 
4:30 in the morning and the lights left on until the sun was 
giving enough light. An alarm clock was hooked up with the 
switch so that the current was turned on automatically. The 
lights were turned off by the poultryman 

The plan is to keep the day about twelve or thirteen hours, 
and in these tests it was found that the morning lights are easy 


pro- 
sive poultrymen have of looking at the problem and, as a 







A aood house is essential when lights are 
Missouri type house 
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SPEEDING UP THE HENS 


The Longer the Day the Better They Lay 


By P. M. FARMER 


to handle. Some poultrymen use the extra light partly in the 
evening, but this involves more work and more trouble in mak- 
ing arrangements for getting the hens to roost. 

If the lights were suddenly turned off at night the birds would 

have a problem in getting up on the perches. To 

make this method successful it is necessary 

to have some arrangement whereby the 

lights can be turned off gradually, 

simulating the setting of the 

sun. Dimmers are used for 
the purpose. 

Some poultrymen have 

been tempted to work 

a good thing too hard. 

They started to in- 
crease the working 
hours on the unsus- 
pecting hens, going 
beyond thirteen 
hours, which should 
be a full enough day 
for anybody, but 
they soon found that 
hens as well as persons 
can suffer from burning 
the candle at both ends. 
The result was that final- 
ly there were not so many 
eggs to candle and the health 
of the hens was impaired. Another 
method, but one that still has not the 
convenience of the morning method, 
is to turn on the lights at about eight 
o’clock in the evening, giving the hens 
a late lunch, gradually turning off the 
lights at nine when they will go back to roost. 

There is this advantage to the last method, that it makes 
heating water unnecessary. In the cold weather it is necessary 
to heat water to be available for the hens when they are drawn 
off the perches by the early morning light. They must have 
water to go with their scratch feed and mash. If the water is 
not kept warm at night someone must get up by early candle 
light and give the birds fresh water with which to wash down 
their breakfast at frequent intervals. For heating water a 
black electric light bulb may be placed in the water. An ordi- 
nary bulb tightly covered with black cloth will serve the pur- 
pose. The object in covering the bulb is to keep the house dark, 








otherwise even this small amount of light might interfere with 
the rest of the flock. 
Now 


about feed. Toa hen, light without feed must be about 
as useful as a beauti- 
ful lake mirage is to a 
man dying of thirst. 
The only use a hen 
has for light is to find 
feed with, and it is 
the flock owne~’s 
business to provide 
the feed to keep her 
busy. When he uses 
electric lights in his 
poultry house, he 
should never forget 
that he must provide 
more feed than he 
otherwise would. He 
must not lose sight 
of the real reason for 
using lights. 

One important 
thing in this system 
is to throw a feed of 
grain into the litter 
in the evening after the hens have gone to roost so they can 
start digging for it at once when the light turns them off the 
perches in the early morning. The straw must be deep, for at 
this season working over this mass of litter takes the place of the 
summer hunting‘over the range. 

Experience has shown that only pullets respond to any 
great extent to the stimulus of an artificially lengthened day. 
Also it does not pay to use up current if you are not willing to 
be attentive to the comfort of the flock and generous with grain 
and mash. Hens that are to be used for breeding should not be 
forced by the use of lights, at least not for the period just pre- 
céding the time the eggs are to be used for hatching, for lon 
periods of heavy laying will result in poorer hatches an 
weaker chicks. 

It is an interesting fact that laying hens respond to changes 
in the length of day in much the same (Continued on page 91 


Note the position of the light. 
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Let your Dealer prove to you 
that now is the time for 








Royal Cords all around 


OST men expect a certain 
amount of tire trouble in 
winter driving. 


But go to your Royal Cord 


dealer and let him show you how 
the three new U. S. Discoveries 
have changed all that. 


Web Cord has no cross tie-threads. So a 
Royal Cord tire flexes easily over the ruts 
and bumps of frozen roads. 


+ The Flat Band Process of cord tire 
building ensures the equal resistance of each 
individual cord. A Royal Cord Tire is an 
organic ynit—and combats winter hardships 
as a unit. 


NOTE TO LIGHT CAR OWNERS—The three U. S. Discoveries 
apply to Royal Cords in all sizes from 30 x 32 inch up. 


Sprayed Rubber is the first absolutely 
purerubber. A Royal Cord maintains 
vitality against weather that ages ordinary 
rubber. 


These are advantages that no- 
body can give you but the dealer 
in U. S. Royal Cords. 


He can show you how it will 
be worth while to take off your 
old tires now, and put on Royal 
Cords all around. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


U. S. Rayal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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HOW WE PREVENT FALL COLDS 


Many of the outbreaks of roup in poul- 
try flocks cre due to neglected colds a? 
the young stock during the fall. A slight 
cold causes the nostrils to run and finally 
to clog. This condition may continue for 
several weeks and then the bulge appears 
beside one eye or both and the bird is right 
on the edge of a bad case of roup. 

Crowding in the corners of brood coops 
and colony houses causes the young stock 
to become overheated at night. In the 
morning they range on the cool ground 
and the cold appears. If the colony house 
is dusty and dirty, the nostrils of the bird 
are easily clogged. It pays to clean and 
spray colony houses often and this is very 
important if the birds are locked up each 
night and not freed very early in the morn- 
ing. When confined, they will scratch in 
the dirty litter and fill the house with dust 
which seems to help in producing colds. 

Teach the young stock to roost instead 
of crowding together. This can be done 
by going thru the house after dark and 
pl: cing all the huddling birds on the roosts. 
They will soon get the idea. Some are 
more stubborn than others which seems 
to prove that even birds have varying 
degrees of intelligence. Providing the 
roosts is all that some birds need while 
others will require a lot of teaching. 

I find that feeding an abundance of corn 
to the pullets is a help in keeping down fall 
colds. The corn seems to give them the 
padding of fat that is needed for protec- 
tion. In our flocks I have noted that a 
pullet which is a little thin or lac a in 
size is most likely to catch cold. Culling 
out this type is a help in preventing the in- 
fection from spreading. 

It pays to watch the heads of the flock 
as the birds come out of the houses in the 
morning. Any watery eyes will then be 
noted at once and the birds can be isolated. 
If the flock appears lacking in tone it pays 
to place potassium permanganate in the 
drinking water a few days to prevent colds 
from spreading. A dose of epsom salts at 
the rate of a pound for each 100 old birds 
may be useful in improving the condition 
of the digestive tract and making the birds 
more resistant to colds. I think that many 
slight colds are caused by the lowered 
vitality of the birds + to attacks from 
mites and lice.—R. G. K., Mich. 


FILL THE BREEDING PEN NOW 
The best se ason to se ‘lect the birds for 
your next year’s breeding pen is at culling 
time this fall. At this season the marks 
which distinguish a good layer or an ideal 
general utility bird are more marked and 
noticeable than at any other time. All 
fowls that show, either by physical char- 
acteristics or by their vigor that they are 
the best producers, should be marked or 
banded in such a way that they may be 

picked out for next year’s breeding pen. 
7 doing the culling for the breeding 
flock all the usual points should be ob- 
serve * but it never pays to keep the very 
young pullets for breeding purposes. Their 
eggs will be more fertile their second year. 
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It Can Not Be Done! 


High egg production can not be had 
without Crushed Oyster Shell 


O matter what food formula 

you follow, or how careful 
you are in housing your fowls, 
large egg production is not pos- 
sible if pure crushed oyster shell 
is not kept before your hens ll 
the time. 
The reason is simple—egg shells 
are made of calcium carbonate. 
It must always be remembered 
that oyster shell is not a grit; 
but a food. 
Good food and pure water gen- 
erously given will force more 
eggs, provided the elements to 
make the shell are also given. 
Otherwise the food goes into fat 
and a low egg production is had. 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake 
is the best and cheapest means 
of getting calcium 
carbonate to hens 
because it is over 
989 calcium car- 
bonate and is easily 
assimilated by fowl. 
The cost is but the 
price of one egg per 
hen per year. 
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“SMOKE EM" THE GUARANTEED ROUP CURE. 
A discovery of the world's best known home of 
Reets Trapnested Leghorns. 
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Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake 
for poultry is pure oyster shell 
properly crushed and screened, 
containing no grit—no dirt—no 
clam shells. Pilot Brand is 
always packed in new 100-lb. 
12-0z. burlap bags. 


Even well bred stock fed on a 
well-balanced ration and pure 
water; given plenty of exercise 
and good housing will not give 
a profitable result without 
crushed oyster shell. 


To be sure of pure crushed 
oyster shell, ask for Pilot Brand. 
It may cost a trifle more than - 
others, but there is no dirt, no 
clam shells and hence no waste 
in Pilot Brand, con- 
sequently it is al- 
ways cheaper. 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry Pilot 
Brand send us his 
name and we will 
see that you are 
promptly supplied. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Security Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The loss of thousands of dollars worth of our val- 
uable fowls each year from roup, colds, canker, 
diptheria, and chicken-pox either meant the dis- 
continuation of our poultry department, or to dis- 
cover a genuine cure. Now our losses have abso- 
lutely discontinued. Over three hundred thousand 
poultrymen and farmers throughout the United 
States and Canada use and recommend *‘‘SMOKE 
EM.” the most scientific DRUGLESS CURE 





that has ever been discovered. 





Inexpensive and 


Many flock owners make the mistake 
of waiting till very late in the season to 
select their cockerels with the result that 
they have to pay unreasonable prices fot 
them and even then it is doubtful if they 
are able to procure the sort of birds that 
are needed. Select your males early and 
be sure of getting the sort of fowls you are 
in need of, even tho you have topaya little 


easy to use. Every éent of your money back if it fails, Used extensively in California where 
every remedy is analysed and closely scrutinized by the State Board of Health. Any re- 
medy or preparation used in California must have genuine merits. Three hundred thousand 
testimonials on file at our office. Read what a Nationa} Breeder from the 
noted Vineland Poultry Center. Vineland, New Jersey, Mr. Robert Osborne 
writes:——""My order for “SMOKE EM” reached me and I wish to say that 
after following the directions the results were almost magic. Nearly one 
thousand birds and some with their eyes swelled tight shut. It is now abovs 
one week since the last smoking and every bird looking fine. Before using 
“SMOKE EM,” you could — | roup plainly throughout all the houses, but, 
it is now gone entirely. It is sure one great cure for roup.” 

Used and recommended by the leading poultry authorities of the United States. You owe it to yourself and to your 
poultry to write or wire for our large 33 page catalog and full information today. The price islow. DEALERS:>-— 









more for them than for inferior birds. 
Unless you want to become a fancier 
and raise fine feathers it is not necessary 
to buy show bird stock. It is far more 
sensible, from every standpoint, to buy 
your cockerels from recognized utility 
breeders. If you can buy from a poultry 
owner who uses trap nests, so much the 
better, as you can then be sure of getting 
a cockerel from heavy producing hens. 
Personally I think twice as much of a fowl 
from laying contest winners as of a fowl 
from first prize show winners.—N., P, 


| We have a good proposition to Offer you. 
| 


THE H. M. SPAHR BREEDIN 


Dept. 14M. Spahr, 


G ESTATE, 
Frederick Co., Maryland 





Make Your Own Fertilizer 











Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa, 


t Small Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From 1 to40 H.P. Also Bone 

Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
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WET MASHES OR DRY 


coing on among flock owners as to the 
itive merits of wet and dry mashes. 
sut on the whole there is a gradual de- 
ease in the number of wet enthusiasts. 
erhaps one reason for this is that the 


t mash is considerably more trouble to | 


mixed fresh for 
is anything that 


must be 
there 


repare, as it 


, ery feed. If 


| dull a fowl’s appetite it is a trough of | 


wet mash left from the day before. 

For years we have used wet mash, not 
sa regular feed 365 d: ays out of the year, 
wut as a force feed. If fed daily for a long 
neriod of time, it forces 
nroduction than the flock can maintain 
thruout the year. It is always best to 
strive for a uniform production during the 
entire year. A freakish 

er so profitable as a normal egg yield 
that runs to a higher annual production. 

We use wet mash 
when we see 
decline for it 
as a force feed. 
tinuousl¥ and is only moistened as a final 
resort when the egg basket shows the 
conning of a production slump. 

Most flock owners consider equal parts 
by weight of grain and mash about the 
proper ration. We find that this depends 
on the weather, rate of produetion and the 

nount of range the flock is allowed. I 
believe the safest way to balance the feed 
is to keep the mash in self-feeding hoppers 
t all times and then feed just the proper 
mount of grain. The amount of mash 
eaten depends very much on the grain fed. 
rom three to four pounds of grain should 
be fed each morning, for every one hun- 
lred hens. This is fed in a deep litter and 

the evening experience and observation 

ull that can tell you just how much to 
ed. Let them have all they will clean up 
| do not wait till dark or nearly so to 

‘dthem. If this method of grain feeding 

followed it will insure the consumption 

sufficient quantity of mash. It will 

be observed, too, that if the mash is fed 

dry a greater quantity of water will be 
msumed, 

Never change feeds suddenly. If your 
fowls are slow about getting over the 

iting period, feed them a wet mash. 
But begin this feeding gradually and after 
the egg production has become what you 

link it ought to be, quit wet mash but 

1 so by degrees. Another time that the 

t mash may be necessary and advisable 
luring a sudden drop in temperature or 
directly after it when there has been a 

mp in egg production. 

Do not feed wet mash by the quantity, 
but by the length of time it takes to con- 

Do not give the birds more than 
y can eat in fifteen minutes. When the 
teen minutes are up remove the feeding 
igh, and whatever feed remains in it. 
| like a trough the best to feed the wet 
sh in but lacking this a large piece of 
ay be used. Or, if the poultry house 
1 cement floor, a large spot on it may 
vept clean and used to feed the mash. 

Ad d only enough water (or milk) to the 

ury dry mash to make it of a crumbly 
If enough liquid is added to 
and runny, bowel trouble | 
inevitable result.—N. P. 
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must always be considered 


sume it 


iste nev 
it thin 
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WHEAT FOR HENS 





hd Luse 
it, Ohio poultrymen have changed the 
standard, Ohio dry mash formula 
i equal parts of bran, middlings, corn- 

ground oats and meatscrap to two 


s ground, whole wheat and one part 


h of cornme: al, ground oats and meat- 
) 

\ hole wheat increases the feeding value 
e mash it is claimed, and saves buying | 


. and middlings. With middlings at 
j “0 a ton, wheat is estimated to have a 
ie of around $1.20 a bushel when thus 


sCU,. 


For years there has been an argument 


that production is on the} 
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a higher rate of | 





production is | 


as an emergency feed | 


The dry mash is fed con- | 
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PV 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 


If you want your hens to moult 
naturally— 

If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 

They must eat lots, and be able to 
digest what they eat. 

That’s just what 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 

It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite—= 
improves a hen’s whole system. 

It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
makes the combs and wattles red—the blood 
rich. 

Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 
soon as the moult is over. 

No time lost. 

No dormant egg organs after the moult, 
where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 

Tell your dealer how many nens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 200 hens, the 25-lb. pail 


60hens,the 5-lb.pkg. 500 hens, the 100-Ib. 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 
Ashland, O. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 





FEEDING 


SECRETS FREE 











I spent 30 
years in perfect- 


ing Pan-a-ce-dy 
GiLBerT Hess 
M.D., D.V.S, 
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| the compliments of t 
| the standard for 30 years. Send 





of the present low price of | 








“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen’ , 
truly remarkable book. Tells the secret of win- 
ter eggs: how to push the late pullets; how to 
raise brooder chicks; and sgnteese s other 
of our floc ent free wit 
facta a kbp fre manytact doy Darling’ e Meat Scraps 
RL dealer's name and we will 


send you your copy today. DA LING & COMPA NY 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


AN EGG MAKERU 


¢ lime, carbohydrates, sulphur and 

silicon in ‘PEARL L. GRIT are need- 

ed by your hens. Helps in the laying 
of more eggs and keeps the 
Prove this by 


















le jet also. 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 
100 Ash St. Piqua, Ohic — 


MA twice as many eggs by feed- 
ing green cut bone. 

uM 3, BONE CUTTER 
HENS AN $ 10-day Free Trial 
LA No money in advance. Get} 





free book. F. W. MANN CO,, 
Boaz 98, Milford, Mass. 














New. 


nah wanted, 300 Candie Power 
Lantern equals safety, n> 
brilliancy of 
Hang it in the hen house night an 
morning. Gives soft, bright, white 
light—like daylight. Burns 96% 
air—4% fuel—gasoline or kero- 
sene. Clean, odorless, positively safe. 20 
times brighter than wick lantern on 
he fuel. Lights with match— 
no wicks—no chimneys. CH 
Ss at ow 
Free Tria apenas. Pays 
for itself in week or two. Send for mon- 
ey-saving eye offer and big de- 
ye catalo; giving valuable — 
nd 



























QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


Wh., Br., Buff Le  . 10c; Rock 11e; 
Wh. Rock, Reds, Wy., ny ‘Orps., 12¢; 
Assrt. 9c; Assrt. RR, 10c. Catalog free. 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia. Mo. 
Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 











HOW TO BUILD A HENHO 


meng eee 


By Wm. H. LAPP 














Too many windows and all closed. 
row should be open 


HE semi-monitor type poultry house 


has a series of windows in the upper | closely as possible to the proper dimensions 
portion of the house and these win-| from the standpoint of height. There are 
The win-| hundreds of remodeled poultry houses in 
dows in the upper portion are there for| the state of Iowa that are giving excellent 


dows are hinged at the bottom 


two purposes. (1) The sunlight has an| 
opportunity to reach the back of the} 
house. (2) By opening the windows about | 
three inches in winter there will be prac-| 
tically no accumulation of frost on the} 
inside of the house because the opening | 
allows the warm air to escape. 
The opening in the front of the scratch- | 
ing shed portion can be covered in winter | 
with muslin or heavy burlap during severe 
weather, or in the lattitude of northern 
lowa it is well to have every other one of | 
the openings glass. There should be no} 
partition between the scratching shed 
and the shed roof portion of the house. 
Poultry houses are built with a great | 


Variation 1n 
height. Some 
folks will build 
a low house and 
argue that they 
did so to keep the 
birds warm A 
low house has 
many teatures 
that are detri- 
mental to the 
poultry For in- 
stance, sunlight 


does not h ive ac- 


build- 


cess to the 


ing in degree 
that is desirable. 
Then, too, it iS 
not convenient tor 
anyone to work 
in the building. 

Many times the 
village carpenter 


will take the pl ins 


of a semi-monitor 

type house and 

change them en- 

tirely to suit his Interior vis 

own parti ilar no- indor S77. @ Se 
tion concerning 

proper construc- 

tion \ house built fourteen to sixteen 
feet high in the high portion is wrong and 
will cause upward drafts ind be re ponsible 
for lack of sunlight in the building. There 
are more criticisms of the semi-monitor 
type house, due toimproper construction, 
than to any other cause 


he proper height of the house is five 
feet in the rear and nine and one-half feet 
in the highest portion. The front of the 


house should be five feet high. For 150 
birds a house twenty-two feet wide and 
twenty-four feet long is desirable. The 


width of the house is proportioned as 
follows: eight feet for the scratching shed 
and fourteen feet for the shed roof portion 


Remodeling an old poultry house should 








Te of the position of the top 


” 





ba Ser a * Ser 
Every other window in the bottom 
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them thirty-six inches from the floor. If 
we lay a 2x6 on edge and then place 
2x2 on it lengthwise, the 2x2 makes a ver, 
desirable roost. It should be painted 
described above for the dropping boaris 
One can readily determine the amount 
of roosting space by allowing six inches 
per bird for the small breeds and eight 
inches for the large ones. Multiply the 
number of hens by the space allowed per 
bird, then reduce to feet and divide by the 
length of the house. This will give the 
number of roosts necessary for the house. 
In many poultry houses in the corn- 
belt I find a lack of proper nesting equip- 
ment. Many times only five or six nests 
are provided for about 150 birds. It is 
no wonder the hens get discouraged and 
stop laying. The nests should be arranged 
so they are readily accessible and can be 
taken out and cleaned. They should also 
be large enough to offer comfort to the 


3 





be done with the idea of conforming as 


hens. The dimensions of the nests are 





results and it is not the idea of the writer 
to convey the thought that absolutely 
new houses ought to be constructed. With 
a small outlay many old houses can be 
made very desirable. 

Many shed-roof type houses that are 
too narrow can be converted into semi- 
monitor houses by taking out the front 
wall, dropping it to the desired height and 
adding a scratching shed portion, either 
six or eight feet wide. The scratching shed 
portion of the semi-monitor type house 
ought not to be wider than eight feet. 
The fall in the roof of the scratching shed 
need only be one foot as prepared roofing 
or three ply tar paper is generally used. 

On the north 
side of the semi- 
monitor type 
poultry house, 
ey under | 
the dropping 
boards, one can 
arrange for two 
small windows | 
about six feet 
from each end of 


12x12x12 inches. They are best located 
about two feet from the floor. 

There is one more piece of equipment 
that is vitally important in the house and 
that is the feed hopper. Have a hopper for 
mash feed in every poultry house and 
keep it full. It is well to construct it large 
enough to hold considerable feed so that 
frequent refilling is not necessary. 








AN UP-TO-DATE HENHOUSE 


This henhouse on the farm of C. J. 
Kapka, Kansas, is simple but re. 
It provides for good ventilation, being 


practically open-front. When closed at 
night, it is varmint proof as it has con- 
crete walls some distance up the sices, 
concrete floor and heavy wire cloth over 
the windows. It is divided into one main 
flock pen and three breeding pens. In 





the house. These 
windows are 
about one by two | 
feet. The win- 
dows in the north 
side of the house 
should be so| 
constructed that | 
they can never| 
be opened. If | 
these windows are | 
opened they will | 
cause a direct | 
draft on the birds. | 
The reason for} 
inserting them is | 
to secure uniform 
distribution’ of 
light on the floor. 
The hens, a 
general rule, will face toward the light 
when scratching. If there are no windows 
in the north side, the litter will pile up 
under the dropping boards. These win- 
dows will help keep the litter more uni- 
formly scattered 

The dropping boards should be about 
thirty inches from thé floor, be built over 
the entire rear of the house and should 
extend about six inches in front of the first 
roost. They are best constructed in sec- 
tions so they can be easily removed and 
cleaned. Paint them thoroly about twice 
a year with one part crude carbolic acid 
ind one part kerosene. 

The roosts in the house can be six 
inches above the dropping board, making 


i-monitor house 


as 





the west end are grain bins and a conven- 
ient alley in front. 

The roosts are at the back over a 
dropping board and are arranged to be 


practically mite proof, havingmetal cnd 


legs that rest with the minimum contact 
on the supports and are removable for 
treatment. The nests are under the front 
of the dropping board. 

Curtains close front openings in severe 
weather and the row of windows at the 
top swing open for ventilation in hot 
weather. The pens open on an alfalfa 
field which provides good range for the 
hens. The young stock has an entirely 
separate range. The house is lighted from 
the farm light plant, but the lights have 
never been used as an inducement to 
winter laying.—L. C., Kans. 

A YEAR’S RATION FOR A HEN 

A hen producing 120 eggs a year requires 
a ration equivalent to the following: Corn, 
50 pounds; bran, 12 pounds; red dog flour, 
12 pounds; meatscraps, 6 pounds; oyst« 
shells, 3 pounds; green feed, 15 to 20 
pounds, and water, 15 to 20 gallons. 

While vegetable protein will not pro- 
duce such high egg yields as animal 
protein, it may be used to advantage in 
combination with the latter. Combined in 
this way the United States department ol 
agriculture has found gluten meal the 
most valuable, followed by linseed oil- 
meal, cottonseed meal, peanut meal and 
soybean meal, 
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UR HOME 
DOUBLE DOLLARS 


earned in spare time | 





Beautiful wicker desk set. We'll send it 
to you for Auto Knitting oniy 165 dozen 
patrs of socks. 





4 will love the rich, mellow tone of 
onsole Phonograph. Let us send it 
uJsor Auto Knitting only 36 dozen 
of socks. 












6 dozen pairs o 
socks will bring you 
this charming por 
chair. Perhaps 
would like to Auto 
Knitfor the 
whole suite — 
me three attrac- 
tive pieces. 
Send at once 
for your free 
copy of the 
Home_Mak- 
ers’ Reward 
Book and 
Y — the | re- 





mu wit Auto Knit Coupon 
' 


EE an attractive phonograph in the living See a handsome white enamel Kitchen Cabinet, 
room, a new Reed rocker on the porch, a earned by Auto Knitting only 17 dozen pairs of 


new chest of silverware in the dining room— socks. See a splendid new sewing machine, 
the lovely, homemaking things you have always earned by Auto Knitting only 11 dozen pairs of 
wanted. All bought with double-value money— socks. See new comforts and luxuries added 


the new kind of money now paid to men and throughout your home—made possible by turn- 
women who work at home in their spare time on ing spare hours into dollars that do double duty 
the Auto Knitter. in buying the things you want. 


Why Every Auto Knitter Dollar 
Is Now Worth Two 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Com- you want. Find out at once about 
pany has devised this unique plan the big new plan. 
for the purpose of giving its workers . 
the greatest possible return for Don’t put it off. Thousands will 
their spare time. You can now use this coupon to get the free in- 
earn in a double-quick way the formation. We'll be watching for 
things you have always wanted. yours. No cost. No _ obligation, 
As an Auto Knitter worker, you Just your name and address on 
will choose the hours that.are most the coupon. But send it off today, 
convenient, work when you like and before you forget. 
precisely as much as you like. For 
every dozen — of standard socks THE AUTO KNITTER 
you make at home on your Auto 
Knitter we will pay you . standart HOSIERY CO.,Inc.,Dept.1610, 
630-638 Genesee Street, 


price. The wage rate now guaran- 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
























teed Auto Knitter home workers is 
greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of this organization, 

And now, every Auto 
Knitter dollar you 
earn will be worth 
TWO. If you make 
$60.00 a month in 
your spare time, as 
Mrs. Patsy Ferraro, 
of Pennsylvania, does, 
that $60.00 will have 
a $120.00 purchase 
value. If you earn 
$500.00 on your Auto 
Knitterin six months, 
as has Mrs Alice 
Bowen, of Utah, that 
$500.00 will have a 


APT em li = i ¥ 


bt The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., Dept. 1610 
630-638 Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I want toturn the key tothe treasure chest. You may send me FREE full 
information regarding Auto Knitting and how it turns wasted hours into 
dollars. Also all details concerning thenew plan that now makes every Auto 
Kauitter dollar worth two. This does not obligate me in way whatever. 
















purchase value of NAME 
$1000.00, AHI NAMB .n~. sree crererenerereceneeens 
ye eT eee ee eter tee ° 
Golden Key 
Opens Chest ADDRESS........ : Peery, A Oe ee ACE , 
Use it ! i | NOTE: The treasure is heavy. Please enclose a 2c stamp to cover cost of mailing to you, 
Turn spare a 
hours into double oe a —— 


dollars for the things 











A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 





SU 





Any poultry raiser can easily and 
quickly double his profits by doubling 
his egg yield through the remarkable 


discovery of M. B. Smith, a Kansas City 
chemist. 


Working along | 


entirely original 
lines, Mr. Smith 
dis« oV ered vw hy 
hens lay less ia 
winter than in 
summer, and 
perfected a for 
mula that turns 
loafers into lay- 





ers and profit 
makers. 

Within five or six days this discovery, 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, will re- 
juvenate your flock. Your hens will go 
strutting and cackling about with red combs 
and full of life and pep Every nest will 
yield an egg nearly every day in the week, 


since eggs are certain to 
This is not guess 
successfull poultry 


a lot 
or more. 


which means 
sell for 60 cents 


work as over 100,000 
raisers testify to the value of Mr. Smith's 
products 

Although different from anything you ever 
heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are easily ad 


ministered by simply dropping into drinking 
water. 


So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 
or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 
Tablets (enough for a season) to any reader 
who will write for them. If you are satis- 
fied they cost only $1 on this introductory 
offer, otherwise, nothing. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 


dress to M. B. Smith, 1223 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. The two $1 packages will 


be mailed immediately When they arrive, 
pay the postman only $1 and postage. Use 
the tablets 10 days If you are not getting 


more eggs or are not satisfied for any reason, 


simply return unused tablets and your money 
will be returned immediately without ques 
tion. A big Kansas City bank guarantees 
the reliability of this offer. Write today 
before this introductory offer is withdrawn, 
as you can sell one package to a friend and 
thus get your own free. 
M. B. SMITH 
1223 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















sprouter than you can buy. 
This sprouter was made in one evening by a 14 
year old boy with a saw and hammer. The cost, 
with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in use, All say 
it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens icy their best in winter, growin | 
green fvod rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprvutec } 
oats are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprovter | 
— the best and sweetest apoeu and with the 
east work. I will send, free, pians for making this 
sprouter with description of Little Putnam Stove 
to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove to keep 
fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
pints of oil. Bu rns a month without trimming or 
Jilling. Patented burner. Nothing likeit. Ask your 
dealer, or send me his name and $2.50 and get one 
by return mail, postpaid. Try it. If not satisfied, 
return in 10 days and I’1l refund $2.50. 











— You can make a better 





1. PUTNAM Route 1072-0 Elmira, N.Y. 





Burns a Month Without Attention 


-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to make them pay. Whether 
® beginner or a professional, Conkey’s kk ie worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6543 Broadway, Cleveland, Ghia 


CHICKS 6c up. All kinds. Big illustrated 
free 














kaw Chick book and full information 
«J Our prices and quick delivery wil! save | 
~ you money. COMFORT HATCHERY, 

: BOX S, WINDSOR, MISSOURI. 


| But if the slackers are not cull 








a 
=, IS 
OCTOBER POULTRY POINTERS 


This is the month when all poultry cull- 
ing should be finished. It is usually a safe 


| rule to cull out those hens that start to 


molt first, providing the culling is done 
during the fore part of the molting period. 
out till 
after the molt, one must judge by the 
general type and appearance of the bird. 
But do not, in any event, keep the non- 
producer thru the winter. 

One of the most important points to 
observe in the culling of hens is the dis- 
tance between the pin bones. If a hen is 
a non-layer you will find the skin between 
the pin bones to be firm, hard and wrinkled 
drawing the pin bones closely together. 
The pin bones will be found hard and no 
longer pliable. But if she is a good layer 
an entirely different condition will be 
found. The ends of the pin bones will 
then be soft and flexible. 

To have good laying capacity, a hen 
should have three fingers’ width between 
the pin bones but if the bird is in good 
condition she should in no event have less 
than two fingers’ width. Another thing 
which should be carefully observed is the 
depth of the bird between the pin bones 
and the end of the breast bone. A good 
layer should not show less than three 
fingers’ width between these bones. 

If the culling is done during the latter 
part of the molt or after the molt is fin- 
ished, no attention should be given to the 
color of the shanks or beak. 

At this season the growing fowls, young 
pullets, and laying hens may be fed to- 
gether. This greatly simplifies the feeding 
problem as the same feed may be given 
all except the culls you are fattening. Too 
many people make the mistake of cutting 
down on the meatscrap or milk at this 
time. This should not be done as the 
fowls should be fed so that they will lay 
up fat if they are expected to lay this 
winter. They will also need the fat as a 
protection against cold weather. The 
ration should be rich in protein to assist 
the hens in renewing their feathers. If the 
birds seem in a run-down condition, give 
them an occasional tonic in the form of 
permanganate of potash. To prepare this, 
allow two gallons of water to one teaspoon- 
ful of the permanganate. Mix well and 
refill as the water is used out. 

If your breeding cockerels are not al- 
ready ordered, do it at once before the best 
have been picked out. A little later it will 
be too cold to have them shipped in 
safety.—N. P. 


FATTEN THE TURKEYS 


Turkeys allowed to range without 
confinement are usually about as far 
from home about the middle of the morn- 
ing as they will get. Wherever they ma 
be, they seek out cover or places with 
shade where they remain until the cooler 
part of the afternoon, when they begin 
to range toward their roosts for the night. 
It is in taking advantage of this fact, that 
they are confined until the latter part of 
the morning and their ranging area thus 
reduced. 

By adding corn to their ration and 
giving increasing amounts as the turkeys 
atten, the turkey hens which are to 
put on the market may be prepared for the 
Thanksgiving trade. Usually it is more 
difficult to fatten’ the toms at this time. 
as they have larger frames, and it requires 
more feed to cover them with flesh. Thus 
it is usually found best to supply the 
Thanksgiving trade with turkey a and 
to supply the Christmas trade which 
comes late in December with turkey toms 
which have had a longer fattening period. 
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New Gland Treatment 
Makes Hens Lay 


Gland Tablets Daily in Drinking Water 
Does It. 





Makes Hens and Pullets 
Lay Like Sixty 

Now is the time to put 
your Hens and Pullets i: 
to condition to lay all fa|! 
and winter without any 
let-up. Imperial Egg 
Maker contains prepare: 
glands which quickly stim- 
ulates and maintains t!. 
egg laying organs of He: 
and Pullets to their high- 
. ; est point of production 

Does away with expensive and messy prepar: 
foods, mashes, meats, ete. Easy to use. Comes i: 
condensed tablet form to be dropped daily in fow|s' 
drinking water. Every flock needs this amazing 
treatment. Entirely new formula. Nothing else 
like it. Regular $1.00 package contains 100 tablets 
—a season's supply for the average flocx. 


This New Egg Maker Free 


SEND NO MONEY. Write today to_Imperia! 
Laboratories, Dept. 5900, Kansas City, Mo., and 
they will send you by return mail two regular 
$1.00 size packages of Imperial Egg Maker. Use 
one yourself and sell the other to a neighbor, thus 
getting yours free,as you pay the Postman only 
$1.00 and a few cents postage when the regular 
$2.00 qeenthy arrives. 

ADDITIONAL SAVING to large users. Four of 
the regular $1.00 size packages will be sent for only 
$1.75. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money re- 
funded any time within 30 days. rite today to 
Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 5900, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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great Ly me customers report 15 
pid service.Guaran fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low 
sam. 





and save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 








Use Preservatine, the world’s best wood preserver, 
on fence posts, barns, silos, troughs, wheels, bridges, 


fioor construction, etc. 100 uses. Prevents decay and 
rot. Rids barns of pests. Kills chickenlice. Sure disin- 
fectant. Get a can today from your dealer, or write 
us. Always use Preservatine to get the best results. 


my MILWAUKEE WOOD PRESERVING CO. 

, 806 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

. RESERVATINE 
ls SURE Wood Protection 


Fo IN: WING MACHINE d 
feed aS Silver me ft lag 












9 cords tao hours by one man. It’s King of the woods. 
Catalog free. First order gets + Est. 1890. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co... 1005 East 15th St-y Chicago, ll. 


High Schoo! Course 
TAR ELEM You can 











inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 

trance to and the leading professions. is 

pl ae are described in our 
Bulletin. ‘or it TO: ° 






Devt. Hs 789 Drexel Av. & 58th St, ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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ver, 
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SAVE POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


Now is the time to watch for any 
poultry equipment that is not properly 
protected. Brooders should be cleaned of 
rust and dirt and the metal parts wiped 
with an oiled rag. The film of oil between 
the metal and the damp air will help to 
prevent rust from gathering. Drain the 
hot water incubators or the pipes will be- 
come full of rust and possibly rust off at the 
joints. Water remaining in the pipes may 
freeze during the winter and burst them. 

Gather up the small water fountains 
that are not needed as the youngsters grow 
larger. Small feed hoppers are often 
replaced by larger ones while the small 

equipment is allowed to remain where it 
gathers dirt. A large box can be used for 
the annual storing of the small poultry 
equipment and then the necessary chick 
dishes are easily found the following spring. 

Keep a box for leg bands of diffe rent 
sizes and types. When hens are marketed, 
| always take off the bands and save them 
for another generation of birds. If birds 
are sold for breeders, the bands are always 
allowed to remain on the hens as they help 
the buyer to distinguish the birds from 
other stock of the same breed. 

\ shed where brood coops can be stored 
helps to keep this equipment from deterio- 
rating. All coops and wooden hoppers are 
greatly improved by a coat of barn paint. 
The idea of protecting the surface and 
saving all is useful to the poultryman. 
Che more years of service we can get from 
our equipment the less the cost per year 
for using it.—R. G. K., Mich. 

SPEEDING UP THE HENS 
Continued from page 84 
way that plants have recently been found 
todo. Scientists have learned thru experi- 
ment in the last few years that by arti- 
ficially shortening the length of day for 
plants by putting them into light-tight 
sheds they can be made to shed their 
leaves or to blossom and develop and 
mature fruit long before the normal time. 

Hens have been found to respond 
curiously when the use of lights was sud- 
denly discontinued, thus abruptly chang- 
ing the length of the day for them. The 
principal reaction is that they quit laying 
and start to molt no matter what the 
season. This peculiarity is mentioned by 
H. H. Conolly, a Pennsylvania poultry- 
man, who has given me some of his 
experiences in the use of lights to stimulate 
egg production. 

“On our place,” says Mr. Conolly, “we 
start the lights at 3:30 in the morning on 
November Ist and continue to use them 
until late in March. Many users of lights 
have found that when they turned the 
lights off in the spring they checked the 
egg production. To avoid any such 
—— I turn them off gradually. I have 

alarm clock and electric switch. I set 
the clock for 3:30 and when it goes off the 
lights come on. About January 15th I be- 
gin to set the clock back five minutes every 

ther day, and by the time the days and 
‘ights are about equal the lights do not go 
on at all. 

“The whole aim of lighting for laying 
hens is to increase the work day to its 
normal length of twelve hours and thus 
give the hens more eating time. Lights 
hasten maturity of the birds, have a tend- 
ency to prevent winter molt in early- 
ha tched chicks, and fill the egg basket in 

ily winter when prices are high. In my 
section nearly all up-to-date poultry plants 

‘now using lights.” 

"Me a farmer who keeps a fair-sized 

k of hens that are fed thru the winter, 
pparently for nothing more than their 
heery talk on warm days, might put more 

terest. and profit into this slack season 
'\y putting lights in the poultry house and 
xiving the birds a chance to work. But he 

n't do it with scaly-legged, old hens and 
half-hearted eare. You can’t run a hen 
on electricity. She is an eater, not a 
motor, 
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Simply this: Tires that do a 
farmer’s work at the least ulti- 
mate cost; tires that meet the 
road conditions he must meet; 
tires that will take him back 
and forth between his farm 
and town. 


Silvertowns meet his test. 
Stop, and think it over. The 


first tire had to meet road con- 
ditions now found in the coun- 
try. Goodrich, the pioneer tire 
maker, couldn’t choose the 
roads for its tires any more than 
a farmer can choose his. So 
Goodrich built tires to meet 
them. 


Your dealer sells Silvertowns, 
Goodrich ‘*55” Clincher Fab- 
tics, and Goodrich inner tubes. 


THE B. F, GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1870 





“Best in the Long Pun’ 


IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3% UP 












| Make $40 aDe 








Make*35 a day |: 


this winter sawing your own 
and your neighbors’ wood lot 
timber with an American 
Portable Saw Mill. No exper- 
ience necessary. 
Send for free Booklet 

AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
120 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
Saw Mill _ 














Successful farmers like Successful ul Farming. 


Sewing WITT PrTr One. Man foe mak? Tree Saw, 


Saws 15 To 40 Cords : a Day 


Saw wood—make ties. En- 
gine also =< farm 
machi 

says: teaw segerdna day. 
Big money-maker. A one- 
Baan gota eects tony 
trouble proo 
for Free \uformatian—no obligation. 


6614 Witte Bullding, 
6614 Empire Building 


YOUNG MEN WANTED AT ONCE 


Become Draftsman and earn $50 to $100 a week. No 
experience required. Big demand; Splendid oppor- 
tunities; Clean work. Learn in spare time at home. 
Send for our Free book. Just out. No charge. 


Address: Dept, 2284 Chicago Tech, ,118 E. 26thSt., Chicago 
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SANITATION PAYS 


Tho most poultry diseases are curable, 
they all require more time and work than 
the average farm flock is worth. There- 
fore, it may easily be seen that preven- | 
tion should be the first and most important | 
rule in poultry sanitation and disease con- | 
trol. Roup, tuberculosis, chickenpox | 
and fowl cholera are the most dangerous | 
diseases affecting chickens. 

I find that most farm poultry houses} 
lack a simple and effective method of 
ventilation. In many houses the fowls 
are overcrowded, and when this is the case 
and there is no good method of ventilation, 
the air is sure to become damp, and we all | 
know that it is in just this sort of an atmos- | 
phere that roup thrives. To avoid this} 
condition, see to it that the front of your 
poultry house has an open space that 
equals at least one-fourth of the floor} 
space of the building. And allow at least | 
three square feet of floor space for each | 
fowl. ; 

Poultry diseases spread thru the drop- 
yings of diseased birds. Most flock owners | 
a dropping boards under the roosts, | 
and if they haven’t they should have by | 
all means. If a part of the flock is dis-| 
eased, millions of germs may be removed 
thru the droppings instead of leaving them | 
in the litter to contaminate the other birds. | 
Much of the surplus moisture is also re- 
moved thru the Sepinds. 

Keep the drinking water pure and clean, | 
and sterilize the vessels every two or three | 
days so long as disease is present in the} 
flock. A teaspoonful of permanganate | 
of potash may be dissolved in all the water | 
it will make purple for drinking water | 
whenever the birds seem in need of a tonic. 


—N. P 





ens wee ear 


WHY HENS NEED MEAT 

How the hens do enjoy butchering day? | 
And have you ever noticed how, for ay 
week afterward, they sing and deport | 
themselves with the dignity of laying} 
hens? I always noticed that the week 
after butchering day the egg basket saw its 
largest heaps and then production gradu- | 
ally dwindled away. 

Then after awhile it dawned upon me | 
that it wasn’t butchering time at all that 
they enjoyed but rather the meat that | 
butchering time gave them an opportunity | 
to add to their other feed. And now} 
farmers are finding that it is profitable to 
make it butchering day for their hens the | 
year around by giving them a ration that | 
has animal protein in it. 

Accurate cost of poultry production 
figures kept on thirty-nine flocks in Shia- 
wassee, Lenawee and Jackson counties in 
Michigan brought out some rather start- 
ling proof-of how much the average farm 
hen appreciates being provided with meat | 
to eat. These flocks averaged 118 hens. 

In those flocks where the owner fed | 
either meatscraps, tankage, skimmilk or 
other animal protein, the average egg| 
production for the year was 96.8 eggs | 
while flocks that got no animal protein 
averaged but 54.8 eggs during the year 
Here is a difference of forty-two eggs, or 
three and one-half dozen for the feedmg of 
animal protein. 

Let us take the most unfavorable com-| 
parison possible. Use tankage, which is| 
generally the highest priced animal pro- 
tein, and put eggs down to twenty-five 
cents per dozen. The average hen will 
consume about ten pounds of tankage dur- 
in the year, and with this at three cents, 
makes a meat charge of thirty cents. Al- 
lowing the hen twenty-five cents per dozen 
for eggs, her return for thirty cents’ 
worth of meat was 87 4 cents or 57 14 cents 
to the good. Doesn’t look like a big figure, 
does it? but just multiply it by 118 or the 
average flock and you have the astounding 
total of $67.85 and bear in mind that this 
is after deducting the cost of the protein. 

This means that in the average sized 
farm flock giving meatscrap, tankage,sour 
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Sure-Fire, All-weather Ignition 


Silo filling time. Better snap up the ignition of 
your gas engine with a New Columbia Hot Shot. 
That’s the right ignition. The largest laboratory, 
devoted to perfecting dry cell batteries, makes it 
right. Hence, Columbias give more power and last 
longer. Simple, no complicated parts to get out of 
order. Super-durable, moisture-proof, rain-proof, in 
their steel case, they insure dependable ignition in all 
weather. Ask for Columbias; insist on getting them. 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they last longer 






Columbia Dry Batteries forevery 
kind of service are sold at elec- 
trical, hardware, and auto acces- 
sory shops, garages, general 
stores. Insist upon Columbia. 























NO-BUCKLE 
MARNESS 
No Buckles To Tear 
No Ri To Wear 
~~ 





R on 
¥s Post Yourself 


iA 


INVESTIGATE Walsh no-buckle fiarness before 
buying harness. .Let me send this wonderful 
harnesson 30 days’ free trial. Outwears buckle 
harness because it has no bucklestotearstraps, 


kin T bl nofriction rings to wear them, no holesinstraps 
rou es to ee Highest quality of — 
Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 
Es Soothed Costs less, saves repairs, wears longer, fits any size horse per- 
fectly. Made in all styles, back pads, side backers, breeching- 
less etc. LIBERAL TERMS, $5.00 after 30 day trial, balance 
° monthly. Write for FREE catalog and new reduced prices. 
u icura James M. WALSH, Pres., WALSH HARNESS COMPANT 

i Be 101 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ointment, , Be. everyw' ‘ 
ee 

—_|__—_ a 
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milk, buttermilk or whatever it takes to 
8% atisty the hen’ 8 appetite for meat, brings 
enough “velvet”. to buy three pretty good 
9x12-foot rugs or one extra good rug, or 
a vacuum cleaner, or a good range, or a 
power washing machine. Does it pay to 
let hens look forward to ‘“‘butche ring day? 

Not if one has use for the premium the 
hens are willing to pay for animal protein. 

[hese thirty-nine farms give a good 
birdseye view of the poultry business on 
the average farm. It is interesting to 
know that the total direct costs on all these 
thirty-nine farms averaged $83.37 per 
flock which makes the feed cost a few 
mills less than seventy-one cents per hen. 

The return from the average of the 
flocks was $283.65 or the return above the 
cost of feed was practically $200.28. A 
number of feeding experiments indicate 
that the feed costs incident to egg produc- 
tion usually run about sixty-five percent 
of the total costs, hence the real net profit 
from these farm flocks, some well-fed and 
some poorly fed, was about $155, which 
figures out $1.30 per hen. 

Looking at the cost of the various ra- 
tions, corn was about a third of the total 
cost, oats about an eighth and wheat about 
an eighth. Looking at the factors in the 
income, we learn that eggs for use both 
in the home and for market, returned $175 
out of the $283 total or roughly about 
five-eighths while the broilers and old 
stock sold brought the remaining three- 
eighths of the income. 

Which reminds the writer of an experi- 
ence he once had. While conducting a 
culling demonstration, he was elaborating 
on culling as a means of getting hens to lay. 
One farm woman said in disgust, “Shucks, 

don’t feed my hens to lay. I want a 
chicken that I can kill and have a real 
dinner when I want one.” I had examined 
hundreds of records and found that the 
average flock makes from sixty to seventy- 
five percent of its returns in the form of 
eggs. For want of a better question, I 
asked, “Just what do you feed hens for if 
not for eggs?” 

The farm flock that does not produce 
eggs is not worth keeping for this survey 
shows that the meat income from the 
flock did little more than balance the feed 
cost to say nothing of the other thirty-five 
percent of the total cost. Eggs are largely 
protein and it pays handsomely to make it 
butchering time the year around by feed- 
ing these proteins that hens must have in 
order to lay. 

A grain ration of 15 pounds of corn, 5 
pounds of wheat and 5 pounds of oats, 
making a total of 25 pounds to be eaten 
while the hens are eating a mash composed 
of 5 pounds of bran, 5 pounds of middlings 
and 3 pounds of tankage, makes it butcher- 
ing time the year around for them; it 
heaps the egg basket and doubles the 
- fits. The flock owner who humors the 

en in this respect will find her very willing 
to contribute her bit towards conveniences 
and comforts for the home.—I. J. M., Ind. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR HENS 


The other day a Story county, Iowa, 
farmer’s wife having occasion to come to 
town to do some shopping, brought in a 
few crates of chickens. On being asked 
how many she brought in, she answered, 
“‘Seventy-nine, and they brought $75.” 
Chey were light brahmas and were sold to 
the dealer at market price. 

I could not help making a mental calcu- 
lation on how many bushels of wheat a 
farmer would have to sell at 90 cents a 
bushel to get $75. I found it would rho 
about 83 bushels, the product of almost 
nine acres at a yield of nine and one-half 
ouahels to the acre, and on which he had 
to pay for harvest help and a threshing 
bill. It would also make two wagon-loads 
and require two trips to market for a man 
and team. 

The farmer’s wife brought in the crates 
of chickens in their auto truck at the same 
time that she did some shopping. —E. H., la. 
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Here Are Your Best and 
Last Opportunities! ! ! 


CAMP GRANT) | CAMP MEADE CAMP DIX 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS| | ODENTON,MARYLAND| | WRIGHTSTOWN,N. J. 


Address Camp Grant Address Camp Meade Address Camp Dix 
Wrecking Co. Salvage Co. Salvage Co. 


These three big Camps, all under one management, wil! positively 
save you 1-3 to 1-2 on your lumber and building material needs, no matter whether you 
are located, in the East or in the West. We nought these three enormous Camps from the U. S. Gov’t 
for cash. t's why we Leiden such amazingly low, money-saving prices. They are the last to go. If 
you have any this year or even next year, buy now! 


Hundreds of Bargains Like These! 


We cannot begin to enumerate the hundreds of money-saving bargains offered in each 
Camp. Just imagine each Camp containing 1600 buildings, over 100. ay ee windows ad sash, 
of steam and hot wener radiators, —— poles, warm ai hot water hea 
» water closets, vanized and black nck pipe, ate , ete. ‘All of these materials accurately discri 
with pictures and prices n each i] to send the coupon below at once. Your Catalog will 
be sent to you absolutely free of cost. ‘~- bie, send us a list of lumber and other material you want, 
and we will quote you PREPAID PRICES to your sta’ 





































Six L Wallboard PIPE ROOFING 
Per Square |%" Per Foot] Per Square 


‘gsc |60c::| 4e |89c 


= DOORS | WARM AIR | Radiators 
| | Sheree |FURNACES|" $2 Foot 


i] $225 |$4Q°° up| 27C 
WRITE FOR FREE BARGAIN CATALOG! 


If you are situated conventontiz near any of these three Camps, come direct to our 
sales any Camp and see the big values we give, and the excetient condition of the 
materials. We issue free ~ aandeomely ay Catalog for each Camp, describing all the mate- 
rials and giving prices. Write for your free cop to any me, Use the’ coupon below and save 

time. Don’t delay! L. — like we offer ‘wil a oe last long! Even if you cannot use a 
carload, save you just as in proportion. 






































FRANK HARRIS SONS Co., OWNERS 
4 . - 3 * . ‘ a @ 


Pick out the name of the Camp nearest to you and mark an X in the proper square. 
CAMP GRANT WRECKING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, DEFT. SF-27 
CAMP MEADE SALVAGE CO., ODENTON, MARYLAND, DEPT. SF-27 
CAMP DIX SALVAGE CO., WRIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY, DEPT. SF+27 
Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my purt, you may send me your FREE BARGAIN CATALOG, 
describing Gov’t Army Camp lumber and building materials, etc. 1 expect to build a. 
{.} You may quote me, without obligation on my part, your Freight paid Prices on the list of mate- 
rial which I have enclosed with this coupon. 











District Salesmen Wanted. all or or nena ae LOW PRICES 


300 o $3600 eties of pure-bred Poultry, Pigeons, Baby 
yearly. We train Chicks, Eggs for hatching; also incubators 






the in lenced. 60 to 5000 eg@ size, and Brooders. 
REE ( catalog with Colored Illustrations. 
Bar St., Canton, Ohie FRANK FOY Box 5 CLINTON, 1OWA 








Read Successful Farming advertisements, | Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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FEEDING UNTHRESHED GRAIN 
Unthreshed grain makes good scratch 


material and the hens get the grain as well 


as if it were scattered in the straw. In 
fact, they have to work harder for it and 
get more exercise. 
kafir corn, millet and buckwheat this way. 
Kafir corn is our favorite poultry grain. 

Millet straw makes a good scratch 
material and I have found that hens are 
especially fond of millet seed. One flock 
surprised its owner by an extra heavy 
winter production of eggs. 
three millet stacks standing close to the 
henhouse and the hens were busy around 
them much of the time. 

One year we seeded every vacated spot 
in our garden to buckwheat and permitted 
the hens to range upon it after the first 
frost, harvesting the seed themselves. A 
friend of mine seeded his orchard and 
potato patch to buckwheat about the last 
week in July. He cut the buckwheat and 
stacked it in the henyard where he could 
use it for scratch material and his hens 
have shown their appreciation by heavy 
fall and winter egg production. 

We plant Russian sunflowers and throw 
a few heads to the hens daily with their 


other grain, for sunflower heads have 
value outside the actual food elements 
they contain. This method of feeding 


grain without threshing is economical and 


A REAL COMMUNITY CHURCH | 


I am convinced hens will produce better | 


2 
Wey 


than if fed in the regular way.—R. 
Kans. 


Continued from page 14 
Smith says, 
the practical with the folks in their homes. 
I keep myself informed about the free 
bulletins available at the department of 


agriculture, Washington, and many of the 


State 


ior 


specializing on capons 
years experi 


agricultural bulletins thruout the 
nation. I carry such a list with me in my 
pastoral visitations and write the requests 
as each desire while 
homes ] keep 
general bulletins on hand to give out when 


such at 


needed 
poult ry diseases, 
tion, 


poultry house construc- 
This Season we are 
I have had several 


spray ete 


ing, 


ill plans made to teach the younger men 


the method of operation 


women 
without cost 


time to assist the 
art of dressmaking 


“Mrs. Smith finds 
in the 
to them 


folks 


We have fed oats, 


There were 


“T discuss the spiritual and | 


their | 
tt good supply of the} 


For example, bulletins on gardens, | 


nce in caponizing and I have | 


So you see this sky pilot finds something | 


lse to do for his people beside point 


the way to heaven 

As you may well know, the Congrega- 
tional church has its own government 
without outside interference or denomina- 
tion Each congregation runs its own| 
affairs and chooses how long a pastor shall | 
serve it Tho the Rollo Community 
Church has the name Congregational 
church over its door, it is in no sense a 
denominational church for in its mem- 
bership and working force are some| 
Catholics and Protestants of many de-| 


I 


{ 


lominations In fact, 


lirection of their pastor, the community 


under the skillful | 


| 


dea is paramount They all work to- 
gether without so much as a question: | 
“What church did you belong to?” 
Nobody cares Anyone can yom W ho be- 
lieves in God and takes Jesus Christ as 
guide and saviour 
After a member has been received into 
fellow ship the church makes the following | 
covenant with the new member 
“We then, the members of this church, 
welcome you with joy into our communion | 
nd fellowship We pledge to you our 
ympathy, our help, and our prayers that 
ul May evermore increase in the knowl- 
edge and love of God. God grant that 
loving and being loved, serving and being 
served, blessed and being blessed, we may | 
be prepared while we dwell together on 
earth for the perfect fellowship of the 


4. 


unts above,”’ 


| 


A ee 
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A natural source 
‘elantalecbibbec —— 


Grape Nuts 
WUT UOMO ALLLL 


Contains every element 
Ce ioucamereleiouleleyel 
—a complete food 





| eres a Reason 
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Yeosum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Which one of these five articles 
would youlike as areward for doing measmall 
favor? Let me have yourreply promptly and you 
will get aclutch pencilfreeand acopy of thelatest 
¥ issue of Successful Farming, my interesting farm maga- 
” zine,thatis read with profit and pleasure by more than 

850, 000 farmers in the Peart of America. Look again at 
these five articles, read the descriptions of them, then 
tell me promptly which one you want and you will get 
a copy of the magazine, and the clutch pencil, free. 
Daisy 1,000 shot Air Rifle 

Shoots 1,000 times without reloading. Shooting barrel 
is provided with a patented shot retainer. Stock is of 
genuine natural color walnut, highly polished. Shoots 
with great force and precision. 36 inches long. 

**Betty Lou’’—Talks, Walks, Sleeps 

A talking, walking, crying, sleeping dolly. 17 inches high. 
Shoes, stockings, dress and bonnet. Will delight any little girl. 


Fountain Pen 


to hoys and 
































Fill out and mail 
the coupon below 


Self-Fillin 4 

This isan unusually Suetounseln pen. Self-flling, does not leak, writes nent A 
smoothly and is handsome in appearance. Guaranteed satisfactory. duels pea — 

Carrom and Crokinole Board—57 Games a copy of Suc- 

This is a finely finished game board, 29 in. square, full equip- cessful Farming, 

ment of 71 pieces furnished with the board. latest issue, by 


Eastman Roll Film Premo Camera 
It iseasy to take good pictures with the Premo camera. In- 
expensive to operate, no focusing®or estimating of distance 
necessary. Anyone can use it successfully. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. Successful Farming 
150 Success Bidg., 











E. T. MEREDITH, 
150 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Iam interested and will try to to earn the 
reward checked below. Please send me 
all information about the reward and about 
your plan for helping me earn it. 
0) Fountain Pen 0 Rifle 
O Camera [) Game Board [) Doll 
I have mailed this promptly after reading, so send 
me clutch pencil and copy of Successful Farming free 


Des Moines, lowa 


















LOOK FOR 
THE RED RING 
ON THE 
LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 









This far hionable Ox 
Blood ‘eran 

CE, 30 inches long, these 4 lovely 
handsome ‘~vid 
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tv WECKLA 





Gol ated it eI this 
plated. stone-set og 
& WECK CHAIN will ALL jo Q@oo 





be Given FREE to anyone 
of our 


selling only 12 cards 
fast-selling Rosedale Dress 
at 100 per card 
WE TRUST You: 
tv ©. DALE mFc CO. 
ee ae 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF | 


Read the advertisements in Successful Farming | s° 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


Colonel Haskell of the United States army, 
who superintended the work, declares it 
the greatest humanitarian achievement in 
the world’s history and incidentally he 
informs this government that Sovietism 
and Communism are dead. 

Oppose Tariff Tinkering 

Republican leaders in congress thoroly 
agree with President Coolidge concerning 
the inadvisability of tinkering with the 
tariff schedules or the taxation Sites at the 
next session of congress, according to 
Senator Curtis, Kansas, Republican whip 
of the senate. 

“Just as sure as we open up the revenue 
law,” said he, “‘we will tie up our whole 
legislative program and important meas- 
ures will be delayed, if not actually left 
on the calendar.” 

Congressional leaders are hoping that 
Secretary Mellon will not urge bis recom- 
mendations to reduce the higher income 
surtaxes. They point out that if the pro- 
posal comes before congress it will be the 
signal for the introduction of all sorts of 
amendments to the revenue law which will 
tend to keep the business world in a con- 
tinual turmoil. 

New Homesteads of Little Value 

Within territorial United States there 
are areas of practically worthless lands 
aggregating 285,760 square miles or 
182,886,310 acres, according to the de- 
partment of the interior. 

These lands constituting the “public 
domain” of the United States are scattered 
thru twenty-four states of the Union. 
During the past few years an average of 
10,000,000 acres per year have been opened 
up tosettlers. In the last ten years the 
public domain, exclusive of forest reserva- 
tions and Indian reservations, has been 
reduced from 279,927,196 acres. 

The valuable land has been practically 
exhausted. Homesteading, once the foun- 
dation of many a small fortune, no longer 
leads away from poverty. Only those 
already possessing capital can hope to 
cope with the irrigation, transportation 
and development problems that must be 
mastered before a livelihood can be ob- 
tained from a farm carved out of what 
remains of the public lands. 

Secretary Mellon on Surtaxes 

Secretary Mellen intends to renew his 
recommendation in the next congress for a 
reduction in the higher brackets of income 
surtaxes, according to an announcement 
recently made at the treasury, despite the 
advice of some Republican leaders that 
such a move might be an entering wedge 
for the réopening of the whole internal 
revenue law. 

Secretary Mellon is of the opinion that 
the cut in surtaxes last year acted as a 
stimulus to investors to employ their 
money in productive enterprises rather 
than in tax-exempt securities. 

Senator Smoot, slated to be chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, has 
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“Who ewns the company?” “What is behind it?” 
These questions are asked in appraising the soundness of a 
business and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 people living in every state 
in the Union. Could the stockholders of the Bell System 
be gathered to one place, they would equal the population 
of a city about the size of Providence or Denver. 


They constitute a representative cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of course, are bankers and men 
of large affairs; for the idea of ownership in the Bell 
System appeals to sound business judgment and a trained 
sense of values. 

In this community of owners are the average man and 
woman, the storekeeper, the clerk, the salesman, the pro- 
fessional man, the farmer and the housewife—users of the 
telephone who with their savings have purchased a share 
in its ownership. The average individual holding is but 
twenty-six shares. 

No institution is more popularly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares distributed more widely. In 
the truest sense it is owned by those it serves. 


“BELL System™ 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Fo One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 
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These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








Ras 
told Secretary Mellon that there is little Strictly 
hope of enacting tax + ye the Pure 
next session of congress. e ieves ? . . “ ‘ 
these are abnormal ne and = condi- A soft paste which is thinned with pure linseed oil 
tions thruout the world settle down to ° ° ° . ° . 
something like a pre-war basis, “it is better and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
to leave good enough alone.” ° - : 

Te ee ete ft Tikorals combined|  COlors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 
are planning to drastically revise the in-|  qurable colors. Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
come tax law, altho not along the lines - ry 

all exposures and really gives the service you have 
porations are eee ee the aa the right to expect of good paint. 
ment out of millions of dollars yearly t 
the law which compels secrecy on the part Concentrated Paint 
of the treasury in handling income tax| Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 
returns and are optimistic about the out- 
come beeause they believe that combined 
they can get the measure thru both houses or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels fo <* any 

ic ‘ ° on $s 0 D 

ae et - fy, iiustratea in colors. 

“@LECTRIC WHEEL CO. 60 Elm Street. Quincy, M 





suggested by Secretary Mellon. The con- 
returns. They are planning to push thru 
FARM WAGONS 


tention of these groups is that large cor- 
a bill requring publicity on all income tax Bpotwows 
High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
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Every trapper needs this great FREE book 
~—tells inside facts—HOW TO GRADE 
FURS—how to trap—how toincrease gous 
catch—how to handle your furs and where 
to ship to get highest prices. 


SENT FREE 


Together with Catalog of Trappers’ Sup- 
plies, Game Laws, Official Fur Price Lists, 
etc. Write us today—get acquainted with 
HILL BROS.—the old reliable house that 
pays the highest prices for all furs and 
No Commission Charged. Use coupon 
or a postal card will do. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ROS. FUR CO. , 
es 393Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
& k, **How to Grade and Trap 

je bg by 4 Supply Catalog, etc. 





































FREE NEW TRAPPERS? 
: TREASURE BOOK’: 


) Write to-day for free books showing 
/ hundreds of useful trapper’s and 

Hunter's articles at bottom prices 

We sell all supplies at cost, send 
money order, it isthe safest. ALL FREE NEW 
TRAPPING SECRETS, how to grade, game laws, 
market reports. and shipping tags. CET YOUR 
NAME ON OUR LIST NOW! BIG SEASON 
AHEAD! Get ready now. 


No. 27 
HAMILTON RIFLE. 
Well known Guaranteed Hamilton Rifle. 


Shoots 22. Round barrel, every part S$ 1 98 


ed. Weight 4 lb 
guarante igh Se Add postage 


No. 99 
WINCHESTER 
THUMB TRIGGER RIFLE 


18 in. barrel, Walnut $3.98 


2, at manufacturers 
4 lbs. Postage extra. 






















KOMP An Fxao- 1 Genuine Jump Style Guaran. Trap 
97¢ Sure action, for muskrat, skunk 
Opossum, mink, etc. A remark- 
doz. ably low price. Send for this 
oo om bargain quick while stock lasts 
4 3. 





Postage extra. 





W. IRVING 





Dept. 19 109-111 West 24th St., New York 
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KILLING THE SKUNK 


Trappers needn’t be told that there 
is nothing so offensive as a skunk on the 
defensive, and anyone from the inex- 
perienced novice to the professional 
trapper approaches a skunk caught in his 
trap very cautiously and attentively. 

The experience of-killing the skunk in 
the trap before he is able to discharge his 
scent. at the aggressor may hold a 
peculiar charm for some because of the 
attendant risk and adventure, but the 
great bulk of trappers, if asked for an 
opinion, would probably agree that they 
wished he were as easy to kill as the 
Opossum. 

This seems to be an eternal problem for 
the skunk trapper. Many have tried 
nearly ever suggested method for putting 
| the skunk out of this world with the least 











|inconvenience. The big result you want 
| to accomplish in getting the skunk out of 
|the trap is to prevent him from defiling| 
| your person, clothes and his own fur with 
| his obnoxious scent. But if you hope to 
kill him without any discharge whatever, 
you will, in nearly every case, be greatly 
disappointed. 

When the skunk is in danger, nature 
prompts him to bring his principal means 
of defense into action. A few of the more 
vigorous animals are able to throw their 

fluid nearly a rod, but the ordinary dis- 

| tance is from six to ten feet. At any rate, 
|}no matter how quickly or surprising the 
|! manner of killing, some of the scent is 
|! almost sure to be discharged. 
|| Ordinary methods of killing a captured 
|skunk call for a good amount of steadi- 
iness and confidence on the part of the 

trapper, an alert eye and an agile body. 
|| The trapped skunk should be approached 
| from behind, the trapper advancing a step 











lat a time, intent on slipping over a blow 
when the skunk is not expecting it. 

A stout club about four feet long should 
| be used for this purpose. Try to keep out 
| of focus of his scent sacs as you approach 
| him, and when you are in full reach with 

plenty of swinging room—let go your 
blow. Don’t be too timid or gentle in the 
| amount of force you put into the blow as 
| you want to completely paralyze his back 
muscles. The chances are you will kill 
him instantly, but to be safe, quickly place 
your foot on his back and pin him to the 
ground, giving him a couple of more sharp 
blows on the head. After that you can 
breathe easy. 

Trappers who are. conservative carry 
| along a gun of small caliber while visiting 
their skunk traps, and thus can kill the 














to trappers who ship furs to 
Gillespie this season, as perour 
new 1923 24 announcement now 
ready for mailing. Write us 
TODAY—be first to get traps 
in your locality, 





FREE 


skunk immediately from the front by 
shooting him in the head, or from behind 
by shooting him in the center of the back. 

Another way is to cut the animal’s 
throat after you have found him in your 
trap. You can do this by attaching a 
pointed, very sharp knife to a pole about 
ten feet long. Or a wire noose may be 
attached to the pole, cautiously lowered 
over the th ok head, and then by 
giving a quick, sharp jerk, the skunk can 





GILLESPIE FUR @ ‘sz. Covisnt 


We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy 
of your confidence and patronage at all times. 





| 








be lifted up into the air and strangled. 
Another method is to fasten your trap 





to a ten or twelve-foot pole, and after 
skunk 


has been caught in the trap, the 
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| How to Grade Furs: Game 
| Laws: Best Trapping Secrets 
| —-ALL FREE! Low prices 
| on all supplies. Trapping will 


FREE 
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A bigger catch | 


guaranteed.State | 
; S| 9 Sewers 2.84 kind wanted. Per | 


No. 1 Jump.......... * 2. 
No. 1 Newhouse...... 5.caj °® ------$ 00 
./3 cans for — 


t seee08-S0ees $2.50, All Postoaid 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
876 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BEST FOR 








for North American Furs. 
Big Trapping Season Ahead. Get Ready Now! 


Be Taylor Equipped 
Save Money 


If you need Traps, Baits, a Smoke 
Torpedo, Shot-Gun, Rifle, Loaded 
Shells, Ammunition or Trapping 
Supplies, of any kind, you can get 
the very best here at lowest prices. 


Big 56 Page 
FUR BOOK 


Free 
to Trappers 


Send postal for bi 

Catalog and Book 
ormation. Make 

money — Deal Direct, 
Write Today 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
145 Fur Exchange Bidg. _ St. Louis, Mo- 


‘T2,.TRAPPERS 


If you hunt, trap, fish, or take an interest In 
woodcraft, hunting dogs, camping, fur farming, 
or buying raw furs, send for a FREE sample 
copy of Fur News and Cuceer Werte, the 
monthly magazine for practical outdoorsmen, 
FUR NEWS AND OUTDOOR WORLD 
370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. ¥., Room321. 
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pole should be approached carefully and | 
drawn slowly to the nearest water, where 
the skunk can be drowned. 


off the ground, and his hind legs or tail 
not allowed to touch anything, he is un- 
le to throw his scent. Hence if the 
animal is caught in the trap by the fore- 
foot, he may be picked up this way and 
earried to water and drowned. 

Still another way to kill a skunk is to 
chloroform him. This can be done by 
making a light pole about twelve feet 
long, split at one end, so as to hold a 


quart can. This can should be partly 
: . . ore 
filled with cotton, saturated with chloro- | 
form. The can should be gradually | 


worked up to the skunk’s nose and then 
over his head, and he will be quickly and 
painlessly killed. 

When approaching a skunk caught in 
the trap, always remember to keep an 
eagle eye on his tail. His tail is a reliable 
“danger-meter”’ for you, because he can- 
not discharge his scent without first lift- | 
ing his tail. Be always careful not to 
make any quick or sudden movements. 


If the skunk raises his tail as you ap-| 


proach him, stand perfectly still until he 
lowers it again, and then you can get a 
little eloser. But make one sudden move 
after his tail has gone up, and you'll be 
caught in a shower of perfume that isn’t 
half as attractive as the many other 
varieties of toilet water on the market. 

If the skunk has become heavily scented 
so as to endanger the value of the pelt, 
the following is a good method for remov- 
ing the odor: build a fire and smother it 
with an armful of evergreen boughs that 
will make a dense smoke. Then hold the | 
scented skunk in this smoke, being care- 
ful not to have the fur singed by the fire 
or the hair curled by reason of being too | 
to the heat. Do this for about five | 
minutes. Then after the skin has been 
aired for a few days, practically all of the 
smell will have left. 

{nother precaution to make while 
trapping skunk, especially when skinning 
or handling the animal, is to rub the hands 
with some kind of grease. Then after 
washing, the scent entirely disappears. 
Benzine or gasoline will aleo remove the 
scent from the hands.—J. 


“THE RAT PROBLEM” 

~ you re ‘alize that you are helping to | 

pay a $200,000,000 annual feed bill for the | 

rat alenel This is the estimate placed | 

upon the destruction brought about each 
year by rats in the United States. 

By the proper construction of buildings 
and the use of preventive methods this bill 
could be greatly reduced. 

The best exterminative methods to use | 
the modern rat trap and domestic 

nimals such as the cat and dog. Poigpn | 
in effective means but the odor of 

id animals makes its use naetadtielie 

occupied houses. Barium bicarbonate 

the most effective poison to use because 
ol its power to dissolve the flesh of rats 
kly. 

Properly construc ted buildings will eX- 
lude the animals from shelter and food. 

If the nation as a whole were to expend 
ne-half the money now spent in feeding 

» rat, in destructive processes, it would 
e possible within a few years to rid the 

intry of our worst pest.—F. A. W. 
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Forestry increases the farm income b 
owing timber on poor soils, steep hill- 


Many trap- | 
pers find that when the skunk is lifted | 
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FREE TRAPS 


To Silberman Shippers 


Don’t spend a cent for traps this season. If you ship all your furs to Silberman 
you get the best standard makes of traps free, if you are actually atrapper. Ask 
us to tell you about this great, free, liberal offer while it holds good— Write today. 


Best Grading — Highest Prices 


| Ship to the old reliable img that has been buying furs for 57 years. 
| Silberman pays highest prices in America. 


Shippers More Than Satisfied 


Here’s what Toh Fascnach, of Fowler, Indiana, says: 


= Ata received code, Have dealt with Silberman for many years, 
Always found you equare, Only wish I could get more furs tosend you.” 


| That’s the way our shippers talk. Hundreds of letters just like that in our files. 


You ought to get this if you want to buy supplies at 
= RE we, Fc — lowest prices and know what the right prices are, 


Yours for the asking. Just send letter or post card, 


SEND today for information or our great Free Trap Offer. Don’t miss this. Write only if you 
ereatrapper. Get acquainted with Silberman, and find out how to make more money out of your furs, 


Ss ILBERMAN 


1117 West 35th Street, pert. zsé Chicago, lll. 


TRAPPERS GUIDE pe #7, Cant \ 
i bi] —_ {Peape 
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You cannot afford to 
be without this free 
book--tells you the 
best and easiest 
way to trap- 
then the correct 
way toskir and 
handle to 
bring most 
money and 

also teaches 

you how to cor- 
rectly grade and 
value furs of all kinds, 


TRAPPER’S 
SUPPLY BARGAINS 


Don’t buy or order any trappers’ supplies until you 
have received your copy of our Supply Catalogue. It 
contains some real bargains that you cannot afford to 
miss. Guns, Rifles, Traps, Night and Camp Lamps, 
Cc epahing. Boots, Baits an Smoke Fyne en fa fact, every- } 
thing you need on the trap line. Write T } 


Abraham Tar 


SSS Main we a 
Usint 






(RDINARY traps allow one out of every three 

catches to ‘‘wring-off.’ There is absolutely 

no loss with Gibbs’ Two-Trigger Traps. Two sets of 

laws hold both foot and body, and,in most cases, 

kill. Neverinjure pelts, never have 

to be set to drown, never suffer 
spring breakage. 

Sent direct if your dealer does 

not have them.65c each inless 

than dozen lots or $7.a dozen, 

in dozen lots or over.Prepaid. 


Write for Free Folder. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON] 
Dept. P-2 Chester, Pa. 

























and sell 
Supplies 
for Less 
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Wants your 

and address if 

you are goin to 
trap or bu 


FURS 


Fur Outlook Good! 


..as the largest di- 
rect buyers of raw 
furs in the world 
and as foremost 
outfitters to trap- 
pers we u you 
to sign send 
coupon below for 
FREE HELPS TO 
TRAPPERS. 
Fouke Fur Co., 
Saint Louis, Mo. 














AND GET HIGNMEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING 
PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 
TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : 
for Price List 
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stony land and otherwise unused 
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a SEND TO-DAY | 


—_— —- 
FOUKE “FUR COMPANY | 
123 Fouke Building, St.Louis, Moe 
-=t me new Fouke catalog of latest, best equip- 
w to le, game laws, ete. 
service all season, all FREE. 


MS MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Helps You Catch 


More Furs 
Send your shipments to the old- 
est fur receiving house_in 5t. 
Louis and see tho resa’.3. No 
Commission charged. 
We will if you desire submit 
—, on your shipment and hold 
ate for yourreply. Write | 
for ow price list of furs, shipping 
tags, traps. Also sample of bait. 
EUGE: DONZELOT & SON | 
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SKINNING AND STRETCHING 
PELTS 

Furs may be rendered practically worth- 
less, when damaged in what an inex- 
perienced trappe: would think the least 
degree. Seldom is the remuneration very 
great for skins that have not been properly 
removed, cleaned, stretched and cured. 

The smaller fur bearers, including the 
skunk, civet, mink, opossum and muskrat, 
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“alomobile 
fees “FREE, 


Cata lo; HAVE MADE GOOD 


Days toGeta 








*“My garage and Ford Agency isa 
big success. I owe it to Rabe train- 
ing."*-G.Smith. W. Alexandria, O. 

‘I got a fine job the day after I 
left school."’ 





I always case and stretch onsteelstretchers 
skin side out. To skin the larger animals, 
such as the racoon and coyote, I split the | 
skin down the four legs and the belly to 


remove the pelt which I then stretch by | 


tacking it on a frame or a wall on the in- 
side of a building. Altho wolves and foxes | 
may be skinned, the largest fur companies 
recommend that they be stretched fur | 
side out. Starting at the hind legs and} 
stripping the pelt forward over the head | 
without cutting the skin in any place ex-| 
cept down the hind legs is the method that 
is used almost exclusively in casing an} 
animal. However, some trappers prefer 
to start at the mouth of the fur bearer and 
strip the skin the other way to avoid 
cutting any holes whatever in the hide. 
A pelt cased in this manner is rather diffi- 
cult to stretch. 

At the time the skin is put on the! 
stretcher all surplus fat and meat must be 
removed from the skin. This may best 
be accomplished either by pulling it off 
with the fingers or cutting and scraping it 
off with a knife. Either operation should 
be carefully done to prevent cutting or 
tearing holes in the skin. This surplus and 
injurious substance, unless it is removed, 
may render a valuable pelt worthless. 

It is far more economical and convenient 
to use steel fur stretchers for the small 
animals which should be cased. These 
may be purchased from any of the large 
hardware stores or they may be ordered | 
from any of the larger and established | 
fur companies. If these steel stretchers 
are not available, stretchers whittled from 
a thin board will serve this purpose ad- 
mirably. With a steel stretcher, however, 
I have always been able to save valuable 
time, stretch my furs one-fourth to one- 
third again as large and have better cured 
pelts in the end because the air is allowed 
to circulate on the inside of a pelt stretched 
on a steel frame. This circulation also 
tends to hasten the drying of the skin. 
Furs, after they have been put on the 
stretchers, should then be kept in a cool, 
dry place wheré*they should remaif until 
they are sufficiently dry to remove from 
the stretchers.—G. E. F. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 








—W.C Wyatt, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


"I chank Rabe training for a great 
job in the best garage in Lima” 
—Howard Metzger, Lima, Obio 
“Rabe Training was the best in- 
vestment I ever made."" 

—Colby Lord, Oakland, Maine 














repairs. 

















they are succeeding. 


—not from books. 
DECIDE NOW! 


Earn Big Pay. Fill out the coupon NOW. 


to our school nearest you. 
Practical job trainin 


in largest Auto, 


We'll Pay 
Your Railroad 
Fare and 
Board You 


Tremendous Demand For Rahe-Trained Men 
Men from the RAHE SCHOOL are in 
constant demand. Millions of autos need 
RAHE experts have more than 
they can do. And YOU can succeed as 
No experience 
necessary—you learn with your hands 


Make up your mind TODAY to make your future secure. 
It will put 
your feet on the road to steady work at REAL wages. 
Here’s your chance. Let us tell you all about what the 
RAHE course will mean in your life. Send the coupon 


pacer 





Think of a complete course in electricity 
FREE in connection with your automo- 
tive course! You can turn this knowledge 
into big money immediately. Don’t hesi- 
tate; every day you wait is aday lost. Re- 
solve today to make a success of yourself. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Your future is up to you. Will you remain chained to 
your job at a miserable wage, or will you be a high-sala- 
ried expert, owning your own auto and tractor garage and 
repair station? The world demands that you KNOW 
SOMETHING; the world has no place for the idler; 
the four-flusher. 

Rahe-Trained Men Make Good. 


on “‘Live’’ motors under expert instructors 
4 and Electrical School in the world 











Desk 269 
Send me your wonderful FREE CATALOG 
Name 


Address 











(Rahe Schools have no facilities for 
colored students) 











Rahe ger: School 


9th and Walnut 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Get this wonderful catalog and plant your feet 


Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


on the road to sure success 








Continued from page 16 

A single -ompany has seventy-three 
warehouses in which can be stored four 
hundred thousand tons of cargo, and three 
hundred and fifteen thousand 
yards left for open storage. There are 
twenty-one electric and steam cranes to 
handle heavy cargo and in the wharf com- 
pounds there are forty-three miles of rail- 
way track. During 1920 an average of | 
eighteen ships were in the harbor every 
day and they loaded three and one- hal | 
million tons of cargo. 


But I must tell you something of the | 
great Japanese railway system that oper-| 
It is truly | 


ates in Manchuria and Korea. 
a modern railway in this ancient 
During the 
1922, it invested $237,000,000 in vari- 


land 


3l, 


ous enterprises and the system is today | 
as much as the great Panama | 
| 


worth twice 
can il cost. 

The equipment 
nearest all- 


of this railway is the 
\merican of any railway in any 


square | 


~ 
fifteen years ending March | 


1924 Harley-Davidson even better 

than ever for the farmer. You have 
never felt such a surge of smooth power 
as the new alloy pistoned Harley-David- 
son delivers. And the new side car with 
its ful-floating semi-elliptic springs— 
you won't have to worry about the case 
of eggs you're taking to town. Another 
ose improvement is the Alemite 

ubrication (first on any motorcycle). 

Use a Harley-Davidson for business er- 
rands—50 miles for a dollar (gas, oil, 
tires and all) and leave your car in the 
garage. Thousands of farmers save 
money this way. 


Ask your dealer about his 

Pay-as-You~-Ride Plan. 

Write us for free literature. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 


=Dpavidson 


otorcyclie 


"Te big improvements make the 
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Money-making sales oppor- 
tunities in open territories. 
Write for particulars. 











COMBINATION 


KELLY-DU CUTTER and 
Grinding y Mill 








either separately or mixed 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
out shucks, oats, rye, bariey. 
and all other grains. 


‘D> 
Four plates—a double set 
grind! at the « time's: 

capacity 
pate shee ITTY 





change fend gears. 
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AHEAD FoR THE TRAPPERS 


PLENTIFUL 


=F 


FURS ARE VERY 


BE READY % 


Le 
FOR pare BOOxS 


SPECIAL BONUS PLAN 
Full Information sent on request. Also FREE 
Trappers Guide—‘‘How to Trap and Grade 
Furs”, “‘“Game Laws", “Supplies’’! Reliable 
Fur Price Lists Showing HIGHEST PRICES 
for your Furs! Everything sent FREE! 

WRITE TODAY! 
WEIL BROS. & CO. Inc. 
110 Weil Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE, OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 
and six prints and onee 


KODAK: caluere 
= flim, all for 25 cents sliver 


PURDY'S STUDIO. Box 134-E WELLS. MINN. 
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= 
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SNOW IW3I0 JuvNnos 


THE OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 
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A ropes poy trial offer, one film devel- 
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foreign country. It has 340 locomotives, 
328 passenger coaches and 5,624 freight 
cars. It has compartment Pullman and 
{merican dining cars. I traveled nearly 
five hundred miles on its excess-fare de 
luxe train in as much comfort and con- 
venience as on the finest tram in America. 
This train is called the 1 pias th 
Century Limited of the Far Ea 
The railway shops of this sucaiaal 
near Dairen, cover two hundred and 
thirty acres of ground. In these shops 27 
locomotives, 36 passenger and 130 freight 
cars can be repaired at the same time and 
these shops are the best equipped shops in 
the Orient, have their own waterworks and 
all such. Adjoining are 700 houses for the 
workers, with finely laid out streets, per- 
fect drainage, a large school, a hospital, a 
ost office, a church, a temple, a shrine 


Oe on ee 


and provision stores. It would be hard 
L indeed to find a more pleasant spot in the 
Onent. 


This railway company has fifteen mod- 

ern hospitals along its lines and six branch 

hospitals besides. The one in Dairen is a 

model institution with nine scientific de- 

pertins nts.* It can eare for 450 regular 

patients and there is a clinic outside which 

takes care of 800 people daily, on the aver- 

age. In addition this company maintains 

publie physicians to guard against the 

outbreak and spread of infectious dis- 

; eases, to investigate epidemics. It is 
— interesting to know that all the schools in 


‘doc \lanchuria have assigned to them school 
“ge physicians and there are visiting oculists, 
eSi- - 


dentists, throat specialists who guard the 
Re- 2 

lf health of all ' 
— I have gone into some of these things in 
detail somewhat, because there are so 


ed to many people in our country who think we 
= re the only people on earth who have any- 
iow thing modern. While you will find by 
der; reading this series of articles that multi- 


plied millions of people are living in pov- 
erty and filth and squalor, yet there are 
many bright spots to be found, sometimes 
in almost unheard-of places. 

The island of Formosa is nearly as large 
as the states of Maryland and Delaware 
combined, and the population about 
twice as great as in these two states. 
China ceded this island to Japan in 1895. 


The country doctor and 
the truck driver 


know the danger of a “dead” lamp. 


Specify Edison MAZDA Lamps, with their stout 
filament and bright beams, And for safety’s sake, 
carry a kit of spare lamps as you carry a spare tire. 


You have themin 
your home—putt 
Since that time the people have made on your car. 


rapid progress along many lines. An edu- 


cational system has been worked out and . 

there are at present about six hundred ele- 
mentary schools with sdmething like a 
N twenty-five hundred teachers and an at- aX 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





d tendance of about one hundred and fifty A M PS 
il thousand m5 DA_ 2 L. 
One of the chief products of Formosa is 
-_ camphor. The Japanese government has 
ay, greatly encouraged this industry and the * SS 
_ is at this writing about fifty thousanc , f 1 
lo acges of camphor trees on the island. This ee easy 
ell chemical is largely used in the manufac- : : 
~s ture of celluloid. In India it is used for all over 
ley. incense making and it is used as a drug 3 
ins. arts all over the world. 
set, \nother very important product of For- 
ity, mosa is tea, which is said to be of better 
tus quality and finer flavor than that grown in 


st other countries. This Oolong tea is % Ss END ae) Fr 


hie t great favorite among the wealthy people 
—_ New York, Boston and other Eastern “ PR I Cc E LIST 


ities and is especially prized by the a and Collectors—for big ship tothe 
English as well. bs Bev SrEiin we oe " al will convince you “that 
NOTE—Fromall the thousands who hi ave already a iN in New or pays hig Che or ture 

I ised Volume I of “Birdseye Views of Far No Commissio nan ae 


The Original and 


is, rable do not remember to have had a single Send for latest Now Yor price | bd a 
chgeany te ecenea| | DER tte MM Only Gouin 


“Birdseye Views’ bids 


} 


be even more popular than Volume I on “our prices wi — They’re light!—and their slid- 


‘ - 
int of nearly twenty pages of illustrations. D id BI i & B 

! ‘ F str: 8. : ion accomodates your mo- 
les rambles thru a seore of the world’s great av uste n ro. | oe gh can we ar your clothes 
such as London, Paris, Rome, Genoa, Naples, tions 


mpeii, Athens, Palermo, Mc xico City, ote. & 165W. 27th St. New York City loose at the waist—a he: alth aid. 


tains a vivid deseription of the “Mighty Deep” For proper hanging trousers and no gap 
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ll as sor ne of the gre at Palaces on the Sea, in- } below the vest—wear Presidents. 
ing the “Leviathan,” which is the largest 
ship afloat and which all are proud to say Stop Shoveling / F Every Pair Guuranteed 
ngs to our own American fleet. The description 4 Be sure the name “President” is on the 
race in which eighteen horses ran on the world’s Dump with Dependable ox : buckle. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
test racetrack : and the page pic ture ¢« rf the won- Hoist; forF ords and all makes 7, write es eed - 
rful “Hippodrome” in Buenos Aires were not put of 1 to 2 ton trucks. Quick! ‘ INDE 
d in the series before. This second the wo of attached; easily ope rated; PRESIDENT SUSPENDER co. 


oa 
costs little. juaranteed. SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


seve Views of Far Lands will be sent postpaid Write for 
ite price. 








$1 0, or both volumes will be sent postpai id to 
vel- uy reader of this journal for $2.50. Add ress, | t 610 €. Main street MaNUrAcTuRING €¢ 
sent i ssful Farming, Book De pt., Des Moines, lowa, See 
iver 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. he 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





HINTS INVALUABLE 

I subscribed for S. F. a few months ago and think 
it one of the best farm magazines to be had. I find 
your hints invaluable. I adopted the Nebraska 
armer’s method of drying milk pails and must 
agree that it is one of the best methods. 

For those who raise sheep I wish to give one 
useful hint. In case a ewe ts lost or if a ewe has 
triplets, we have experienced that it is profitable 
to feed the lambs cows’ milk thru a bottle and 
nipple. We had a ewe with triplets and we noticed 
that she could nurse only two of them so we gave 
cows’ milk to one of them thru a nipple. She grew 
just as fast as the others and was very fond of 
people so we called her ‘Pet."—Mrs. 8. L., Mich. 





THINKS FARMERS NEGLECTED 


As you well know, the farmers have always been | 


neglected. I feel we've had the hardest row to hoe, 
and you are in a position to do much for the farm- 
ers’ interests in general, and trust you will fight 
our battle in the future as you have done in the 
past.—A. H., Ky. 


FOR INLAND WATERWAY 
About the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water 
route, I would like to see it go thru, as it wouldn't 
hurt the railroads, for they have more than they 
ean do in the East, and it would surely help the 
great Middle West out immensely 
I am also against the issuing of any tax-free 
bonds for several reasons. (1) The reai rich people 
have to pay hardly any tax, and they are the ones 
who can well afford to pay taxes. (2) It keeps 
capital from going,out in new fields of industry. 
also can say that I like 8S. F.—S. R. P., N. D. 


TOO MANY LAWS 


I like to go thru every issue of 8S. F. and read your 


editorial comments. Of course, I don’t always agree 
with you on everything, but just the same S F. is 
a good paper for farmers to read. 

i certainly agree with A. A.'s letter in the June 
number, that there is too much disrespect for our 
laws and that we should respect all our laws. But 
we should be more careful as to what laws we enact. 
We have altogether too many fool laws on our stat- 
ute books. We try to regulate everything and 
everybody by law. Is it any wonder then that so 
many people are losing respect forit? J.V.,8.Dak. 

A UTILITY SCREEN 

May I have a momentary look-in and a sugges- 
tion? Yes? Have I anything to say worthwhile? 
I am often puzzled about matters of moment and 
great value noted in 8. F. and like publications, 
because of what they fail to say or because of their 
negative way of saying it 

lo illustrate: “A Natural Screen” in the July 
issue. Good, but why not say California bean, a 
species of gourd, of exceptionally rapid growth, 
and withal as fine as egg plant for table use. I 
have had gourds grow as much as eighteen to twenty 
inches in forty-eight hours, from two to three inches 
in diameter and of uniform thickness 

Advice as to wild cucumber is exceptioally good, 
but the advice would have been enhanced a thou- 
sand fold or more by something as follows: Plant 
lima beans about twelve inches apart, and at such 
distance from the porch to be screened in as may 
be desirable and so as to permit cultivation. Fasten 
a baling wire to wooden stakes about twenty inches 
long and drive the stakes into the ground just out- 
side the bean stalk; then fasten the other end of the 
wire to a nail driven in the cornice. Vines of pole 
lima beans make as much or more than twenty feet 
of growth in a season and if conditions are favorable 
will have loads of the finest lima beans 

I have about a dozen plants about my screened- 
planted late, but all as much as sixteen 


n poreh 
length and loaded with sound beans just 


1 
feet in 
ready for picking, or coming on, and blossoms in- 
numerable. A screen of beauty and great utility and 
t a small expense As for the California bean 
urd, if people knew their food value, they would 
worth many times egg plants produced from an 
equal amount of ground.—J. H E ] 
SUGGESTS POOLING FARMS 
In my mind there is a great problem to be solved 
and would like to have someone's views along with 
mine on this subject in regard to the farm situa- 
tuon 


| was brought up on a farm and have farmed a 
greater part of my time Have farmed in four 
states finding them to be very much the same in 
each The condition that confronts the farmer 
today to my mind is something like this: 


Suppose any of our big manufacturers would say | 


to their employes, “Each one of you will do j ust 
what you want to do, make what you wish and as 
much as you wish. Find your own market and 
make the price of your product whatever you 
think is right."" What do you think would be the 
result of such a policy? The idea stated is analo- 
gous to the present farming methods. Wouldn't it 
be better if farmers in each township would pool 


their farms and place them in charge of a manager | stricken with pneumonia almost always succumbed, | long run.—W. A. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| who would use men and material in much the same 
way as do our big businesses? 

What do you think of the idea, Mr. Farmer? 
How many farmers do you know who have received 
a fair day's wages for all concerned and five and 
three-quarters percent on his investment? 

Haven't we tried long enough to convince our- 
selves that to compete with farmers that farm at a 
loss is uphill business? How many farmers see in 
sight of their farm a man farming at a loss while his 
neighbor is holding his own. is surplus that 
comes on the market at aloss hurts the man who 
could make good. Farm bureaus, waterways, 
freight rates, Muscle Shoals and ration will 
never do anything for the farmer. is intentions 
are good, and I have helped all I can; belong to the 
Farm Bureau and hold a share in a cooperative 
association in Michigan, but I could never see 
where, without a system of farming and manage- 
ment, the farmer could expect to have anything 
more than just what happens. Unless we the 
farm where we can say what, when and where to 
plant, we are fooling our time away with other 
remedies. You could lend the farmer all the money 
in the world and if there was no market for his 
product he couldn't pay it back. We have never 
seen a time yet when a farmer said he wasn’t going 
to plant wheat next year but what you saw two 
farmers who said, ‘ Now is the time to plant wheat.” 
| Under the management plan we cooperate.— 
G. A. B., Ind. 


LIKES TO COMPARE IDEAS 
I would like to see you_use your influence very 
forcibly toward reduction in freight rates which are 
outrageous as compared to value of products on the 
market. If they cannot make ends meet let some- 
one else run them. 
I do not agree with all views held on different 
subjects discu in your paper, but that is our 
isputed privilege in this country, and I like to 


compare ideas you print and publish anyway.— 
D. a. Kan. re 7 





FOR SHORT STORIES 
In to the short stories, will say to continue 
| them. It is a lot more interesting to read a short 
| story and have it complete than to read a serial and 
get to a most interesting part and have it continued 
74 meee. So continue the short stories.—A. 8., 


WOULD FIX PRICES 
| Our success as farmers will not be complete until 
| we can control the business as other branches of 
industry do. There are two fundamental factors 
to be dealt with in determining the success of the 
United States farmers, namely, production and 
price. There should be ample production to ful 
meet the needs of consumption and prices for all 
kinds of farm produce sufficient to cover cost of 
| production and leave a margin of profit equal to 
| that realized in other legitimate enterprises. e 
| cost of production can only be approximately ascer- 
| tained in many cases, but so it is with many other 
industries and yet a price is found by those inter- 
ested in them. 

Production should be based upon the volume of 
consumption, allowing for a ible surplus, is 
surplus should be controlled by the producers thru 
a board of directors who should place upon each 
kind of commodity a minimum price that will be 
fair to producer and consumer alike. A surplus 

|} can do no harm if controlled by the producer and 
—_er upon the market only when this price can 
»¢ obtained; sell when it can, quit when the market 
won't take any more goods at the farmer's fixed 
»rice. In my opinion this is the only way to have the 
- of supply and demand function. Demand for 
nearly all Kinds of farm produce is as constant as 





consumption and with a constant supply an even | 


and- disinterrupted market can be more nearly 
established mi maintained by an equitable mini- 
mum price not too high or too low, as price is one 
and the greater factors that influences demand.— 
A. E. C., Wis. 
PROHIBITION BY EDUCATION 

| Thave read with interest your articles on prohibi- 
tion, but it seems to me that you have not stressed 
sufficiently the real reasons for the opposition to 
liquor, or else I have failed to read the articles with 
sufficient attention. 

In my school days, in our physiology classes, we 
were shown charts depicting the effeet of liquor on 
the internal organs—and I am convinced that it was 
this teaching that was at the base of the prohibition 
amendment, for it was the voters who had been in 
school at the time I was who were the deciding 
factor in the years immediately preceding the 
enactment of the prohibition amendment. Now, I 
believe that if that same educational propaganda 
were continued in the schools all over our fair land, 
that it would go far toward enforcing the laws with- 
out the employment of the federal prohibifion 
agents and the resulting.red tape, delays and failure 
of prosecution, ete. * 

Too, employers having been taught in the schools 
the physical results of the use of alcohol, took note 
of the employees they hired, with the result that 
| they took the stand “‘no booze-fighters need apply.” 
They were not arbitrary in this, but they were forced 
| to consider the financial value of every employee, 
j}and after studying and observing carefully the 

effects on their men of the habitual use of liquor 

| they were obliged to follow the action they took in 
| the interests of economy and efficiency. 

Furthermore, tests revealed that habitual drink- 

| ers of beer or other alcoholic drinks lacked the 

|} reserve which they should have had and when 






whereas teetotalers showed a good percentage of 
recoveries. 
And, furthermore, proof has been 


ublished 
repeatedly that habitual users of alcoholic dri: 
were unable to produce physically perfect childr:. 
and in the interests of the unborn, the prohibit 
amendment had a large number of endorsers. 
And all this aside from the actual want i 
misery suffered by men, women and children of +}, 
ot generation who are victims of the drink 
abit. - 
_ Now, if all of these indictments against the use of 
liquor were constantly brought before the public, 
thru the schools, the publications, movies, etc., as 
well as the fact that the violation of the 18th Amend- 
ment is a direct attack on our Constitution, it is 
mony | a matter of time when there will be absolut«ly 
no liquor question, for people are intaipat enough 
that once they are actually convinced of the danger 
of its use, they will avoid it. But all this talk of 
law enforcement is going to take a | time to put 
over the effect t sure education have with 
less expense and in a shorter time. : 
And. if any political party has the temerity to 
endorse the “light wines and beer” propaganda, 
that party is due for a hard row to hoe amongst 
those who are posted as to the effect of alcohol on its 


8 


users. Get away from the idea that prohibition 
has been put over by a band of long-haired reform- 
ers who are out with hatchets and talk for the 


-. cit ; taking the, Sey out ote for 
ose o eir 7 ” ora 
“wee nip of wiechay.” Nay, brethren, it is in the 
interests of the younger generation, and the unborn, 
that serious minded persons are anxious to see the 
18th Amendment enforced.—E. M. W., Mi 


COMPLIMENTS EDITORIAL 

I just want to take this © equertantiy of compli- 
menting you on your edit in your August issue 
entitled “Compensation.” 

In all the government figures and estimates of 
the farmers’ cost of uction I have yet to see 
one of them where the farm was given credit for 
the home and the living which the farm provides— 
to say nothing of the unea increment of the 

d. I doubt very much whether the farmer if he 
ae - to = city could os as qoeePantae M nome 
including > pects tch as he occupies on the 
farm for less than $125 per month. 

The writer has been enga in the country 
banking business for the past thirfy-two years and 

o in farming; as a matter of fact the company of 
which the writer is president undoubtedly produces 
more farm products each year than average 
farmer and being in the manufacturing busi Iget 
a pretty good idea of all sides of this much-diseussed 
question. hile I realize that farmer at 

nt is having a pretty hard time a great dea! of 

it is due to his own mi ent and possibly 

he is not having any harder time than a great many 

| men who forgot that prices could come 
own, 

Another thing: If all the business men in the 
country who have gone thru this depression got up 
on the housetops and shouted the condition of their 
business, they would be in the hands of receivers ix 
very short order. Well-meaning friends of the 
farmer and demagogs, as well, have injured him 
more than the low prices. They have destroyed his 
credit, the valde of bis lands and discredited his 
profession so much so that at the present time no 
investor will listen to an investment in farm lands. 
This would not be so bad had it not destroyed the 
value cf farm land on the farmer's statement which 
it has done to a more or less extent. 

Having been raised on a farm I cannot but feel 
that there are many things to be said in favor of a 
farm life. I fully believe that the high-priced 
| laborer of today will be envying the farmer of to 
morrow.—H. C. M., Minn. 


LAPSED POLICIES 

T have just finished reading the September issue 
of your publication and have noti the editorial 
on “Lapsed Policies.” I cannot help but commend 
such articles because in our business we see the 
instances which you point out so frequently. Your 
publication read, as it is, by almost a million read- 
ers, undoubtedly carries much weight and is doing 
the insured a favor when it urges him not to lapse 
his policy. 

Lapses are a great cause of dissatisfaction and 
one of the sore spots in the insurance business. 
| They always leave a bad taste in the insured’s 
| mouth, while a policy carried to completion is nevet 
a disappointment.—W. E. W., Iowa. 
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BEST BY TEST 

S. F. is the best paper I have ever taken. I like 
|the fancy work, ps “aes recipes and other 
| items of interest; and particu arly am I interested 
in “Birdseye Views of Far Lands.” 8. F. cannot im- 
prove very much but I would tike to see a poem 
or words of old time songs once in a while. My 
husband is deeply interested in what you print 
about stock and stock raising ideas of farming, etc 
I have learned much about poultry.—Mrs. H. W. 


S. F. is getting better and better and bigger and 
more helpful and still keeps very low in price—how 
do you do it?—W. fH. P. 


I am a subscriber to 8. F. and wouldn't do with- 
out it for anything. I enjoy reading about the old 
booze sots bawling after their morning drink and 
knowing they can’t get it. I say let it be dry for 





all time to come wy we will all be better off in the 













SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


You Get More Battery, 
You Pay LeSS a Roney 
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ny “Willard Batteries don’t cost any more than the best of other makes— 

he and when you buy one, you save a big repair bill right there. 

Ip 

~ “I’ve used Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries for years. I never had 

- 3: a reinsulation or repair bill. J never met the owner of a Willard 

is + Threaded Rubber Battery which had needed freinsulation.”’ 

: ieee! This is the actual experience of the There’s no way to get so much reliable 

4 ott writer of this advertisement—the ex- electrical service and pay so littleYor it, 

: ae perience of scores he has talked with. as to use Willards with Threaded Rubber 

> $e: And it is duplicated in the case of many Insulation exclusively—and they’ re priced 
pas thousands of car owners, as Willard Serv- _as low as $25.80 or a bit more in the West 

e a: ice records show. and South. 

. Willard also makes wood insulated batteries, from $15.85 up. They are as good 

a tate: as a wood-insulated battery can be— but motor car-builders and millions of 

fg ps owners testify to the still greater economy of Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries. 

~ ot WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

i +35 In Canada Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 








tr Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries save you money, reduce noises, increase efficiency. 
e ae a Send for the free booklet “Better Results from Radio’, or ask your dealer for it. 
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THE SON OF HIS DAD 


By MOLLIE FRANK ELLIS 


PART II 
ND now as to who shall watch, and where,” continued “Snoozin’, I'll bet,” murmured the old man as he entered, 
Uncle Jake, slightly raising his voice. ‘What say, But Rawlins was not snoozing, as his frightened eyes testifie«(. 
Raleigh?” He was neatly gagged, however, and his arms were bound 


“T think you and Mr. Stratton should beth lie in wait for 
Dick at the Express Office. I will watch here where the money 
is. You see it’s the company’s money and father will hold me 
responsible for it.” 

“Don’t you think Jimmy and the express agent could handle 
Dick? Mebby I'd better be with you, Raleigh. I wouldn’t 
want anything to happen to Bill Willetts’ boy.” 

“If you want to please your old friend, Bill Willetts, Mr. 
Cannon, you'll catch that bandit! The money will be safe in 
my hands.”’ The visitor’s voice was authoritative. 

‘Oh, I know you wouldn’t 
let nothin’ separate you 


tightly to the back of his chair. Across the room the huge s.: 
gaped widely. 
Not until Rawlins was free did Uncle Jake speak; then he 
cried in a fierce whisper, “Who was it? Speak up, man—ever, 
minute counts! How long ago?” 
“_“‘About fifteen minutes,” answered the terrorized agent, his 
teeth chattering. ‘I would never have thought it of him, Uncle 
Jake, never!” 
“Thought it of who? My Lord, man, can’t you speak!” 
“Why, that young fellow you got to clean up the sheriff's 
office.” Rawlins rubbed 
his wrists and groaned. 





from that money,” Uncle 
Jake spoke hastily. “It = 
was you I was worryin’ 
over, son. What say, Jim- 
my?” 

“Well, the more there are . \ 
to catch Dick the better the f. 
chance, and that express | 
agent’s no good, Uncle 
Jake. He'd die of fright if 
Dick came.” 

“Will your express agent 
be willing to turn the money 
over to you, Mr. Cannon? 
Or shall I tell him who I am 
and give orders ta 

“He’s already got orders 
from the company to obey 
me, Raleigh. Right after 
dark would be the best time 
to move the money, don’t 
you reckon? I'll go over 











we’ “Hold up your hands,” 
commanded a sharp 
young voice 


There was a moment of 
intense silence; then Uncle 
Jake said, “Go on home, 
Rawlins; you're all in. |'!| 
send Jimmy over to look 
after the office, tho there's 
not much to look after now. 
And listen to me! WNot a 
word of this to anybody! 
Savvy?” 

When Rawlins had de- 
parted Uncle Jake slammed 
the safe door shut and went 
swiftly down the street. 

Jimmy was asleep in the 
sheriff's office. He opened 

is eyes as Uncle Jake 
entered; then closed them 
again and prepared to con- 
tinue his nap, for there was 
no sign of agitation upon 
the old sheriff's face. He 
idled in, dropped into a 











this afternoon and explain 
to Rawlins that I think it’s 
best to move the money 
over here. And it’s understood now, is it, Raleigh, that you’re 
to watch the money in the safe here while Jimmy and I lie in 
wait at the Express Office for Dick? It may be several nights 
before he shows up, and in the meantime you'd better not be 
seen with Jimmy and me. Jimmy’ll lend you his pinto, if you'd 
like to ride and if there’s anything else you can think of that 
you need to help you pass the time, just speak up.” 

“T’ll be all right. Trust the money to me, Mr. Cannon, and 
don’t worry. I'll be on hand here by dark. I'll borrow the 
pinto tomorrow, Stratton. Now if there’s nothing more I 
believe I'll go on over to the hotel for lunch.” 

“Better keep inside for a couple of hours after lunch, Raleigh,” 
Uncle Joe called after him. ‘You ain’t used to this heat. 
Nobody stirs round much in the middle of the day, out here. 
Don’t want you gettin’ sick.” 

When their visitor had departed, Jimmy glanced toward the 
back room and spoke reproachfully. ‘Why did you talk so 
loud, Uncle Jake?” 

“Who, me?” Uncle Jake looked surprised, but he did not 
lower his voice. “Now was I talkin’ loud? Mebby I’m gettin’ 
deaf. They say deaf folks can’t hear how loud their own voices 
are. Jimmy, I believe I'll let you lay for Dick at the Express 
Office and I'll sneak over here and help Raleigh watch the money, 
after all. I wouldn’t have nothin’ happen to Bill Willetts’ boy 
for the world.” 

Jimmy rose abruptly. “Just as you say!” he snapped, feeling 
that Uncle Jake had got Bill Willetts’ boy very much on the 
brain. 

“And say, Jimmy,” Uncle Jake continued, “you needn’t 
mention to Raleigh that I’ve decided to help him watch. He 
might not like it, an’ I shore do want to stand well in that 
feller’s opinion. You go git your lunch; I'll wait till you come 
back.” 

For a time after the deputy had departed, Uncle Jake sat 
quietly in his chair. At last he rose and stepped to the back 
room door. The pail and soap were on the floor, but the window 
washer was gone. Both disappointment and relief lighted the 
old sheriff’s countenance. He took out his pipe and smoked 
in silence. His eyes were serious and occasionally he frowned 
thoughtfully. 

When Jimmy returned, Uncle Jake went home to dinner. 
Then he sought the express agent to announce his plan for 
moving the money. 

It was siesta-time—that hour of midday when all the desert 
country drowses, somnolent, under the burning sun and only 
those who must, fare abroad. Not a human being was in sight 
and save for a disconsolate hound, stretched in the narrow shade 
of the Palace saloon awning, there was no sign of life. 

Uncle Jake glanced thru the open door of the Express Office 
and glimpsed Rawlins huddled low in his chair before the desk. 


chair and took out his pipe. 
After a moment he spoke 
quietly, “Jimmy, where’s the gold-dust twin?” 

“Huh?” Jimmy blinked. 

“The window cleaner?’ 

“In the back room. Just came in,’ 
yawning. 

Uncle Jake made a silent, catlike spring from his chair, his 
hand on his hip. But at Jimmy’s stare he stopped abruptly, 
midway of the room, and after a moment of hesitation said: 

“Rawlins is sick—heat, I reckon. I told him I'd send you 
over to look after things, Jimmy. You'd better mosey round 
there now. Nobody to look after the money in the safe. And, 
Jimmy, be sure and keep out of sight over there tonight. I 
want Dick to think we’ve quit the game. When you go home 
to supper leave the Express Office unlocked. I'll loaf in after 
you're gone and slip the money over here by myself. Two of 
us together might attract attention.” 

The deputy glanced meaningly toward the back room, 
frowned, shru and departed. 

Uncle Jake loosed his gun and crossed to the open door. The 
gold-dust twin was industriously scrubbing the floor. He gave 
a convulsive start of surprise when the sheriff spoke. 

“Better come back in here, Bub, and finish up. We ain’t 
housecleaned for so long it’ll take quite a spell to get this front 
room fixed, I reckon.” 

Uncle Jake’s voice was bland but his eyes were hard. The 
two men locked glances; then without a word the gold-dust 
twin picked up his pail and obeyed. 

Uncle Jake settled himself in his big chair and took out his 
tobacco pouch. “Fine weather we’re havin’,” he said, filling 
his piple. 

The young man was silent. His face was white. 

Uncle Jake puffed at his pipe and stretched his legs comfort- 
ably. Only his keen eyes, under his bushy brows, indicated 
that he was other than at peace with the world. Even when 
he took his gun from his hip and polished its gleaming barrel 
with ostentatious carefulness, it seemed merely the indifferent 
action of an idle moment. 

The office was still. The monotonous buzzing of a fly on the 
window pane and the splash of the rag in the water-pail as the 
young man stoically continued his operations, were the only 
sounds that broke the silence. 

“You don’t seem to care much about the weather,” continued 
the old sheriff. “If there’s any other subject you're interested 
in just say so. A little chat after meals is good for the digestion.” 
He had the air of a genial host anxious to entertain his guest. 

The boy scrubbed away at the window pane. His lips were 
set and his black eyes flamed. 

“Bout got that piece of glass clean, ain’t you, boy?” Then, 
with a sudden change of tone, 

“Mebby you'd be interested in 


answered the deputy, 


(Continued on page 116 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks “yardstick high” provide 
comfort and prevent backstrain. Howhigh is yours? 


Write for Catalogue 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 


“Standard” 
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"THE BOOK TABLE 


Farm Meats, by Helser. A book which 
deals exclusively with how to slaughter 
farm animals and make the best use of the 
meat. Part I tells how to kill and dress 
kogs, how to cutand cure pork, make 
sausage, smoke hams, etc. 

Part I is the beef section and like the 
foregoing part tells how to kill, cut and 
cure the meat. Veal is also discussed. 
Lamb and mutton is the subject of Part 
Ill. In Part IV the farm meat ring is 
described. Details are given for organiza- 
tion, how to cut and divide the meat and 
other points necessary for successful opera- 
tion. One chapter tells how to handle 
farm hides either for shipment or for home 
use 

The author of this book had long train- 
ing in one of Chicago’s largest packing 
houses as well as on the farm and in the 
teaching of classes at lowa State College. 
The book contains 268 pages and is well 
bound. Price $2.60. Macmillan. 

Concrete Handbook. A book Ww hich shows 
how to make concrete fence posts, water 
troughs, floors, sidewalks, milkhouses and 
167 other useful articles for the farm. 
Written in language easily read with 
understanding. With 138 illustrations, 
this book is a valuable addition to any 
farm library. Paper cover, price 50 cents. 
Popular Mechanics Press. 

Poultry Feeds and Feeding, by Lamon 
and Lee. A book devoted exclusively to 
the subject of feeding. Part I discusses 
principles of feeding, why certain com- 
binations are made and what elements 
are essential. 

Feed stuffs and their comparative 
values are fully -explained in Part II. 
Such information is particularly valuable 
as a guide to preparing suitable rations 
that are economical. 


Part III is devoted to the practical feed- This Burrou 














=== The Wonder 
Work Shirt 








Longest wear 
greatest comfort 


You'll get three timeslonger 
wear from a‘‘Milton F. Good- 
man” than from the ordinary 
work shirt. It’s made from 
stronger, heavier fabrics. 

More than that—it’s cut full 
and roomy and properly pro- 
portioned to make it genuinely 
comfortable. Reinforced—ven- 
tilated under arms and across 
back—triple stitched. If your 
store hasn't it, write us. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ing of all classes of poultry under all kinds 
of conditions. $7250 

The book contains 242 pages and numer- = 
ous illustrations. Price $1.75. Orange DOWN 
Judd Company. Balance 

The Soybean, by Piper and Morse.| EasyTesms 
While this crop has been cultivated for Coe 
many years in the United States, its ~ 
value in the regular rotation was not ap- 
preciated until very recently. Last year M u 
Indiana grew a hundred thousand acres Quit Worrying About 
of soybeans for seed and Illinois grew even f Y Fi ° 
a larger acreage. Iowa has been doubling T our Figuring 
her acreage every year since 1914. A H Let this Burroughs handle all 
vast amount of literature has been pub- E your adding, subtracting, multi- 
lished regarding this crop but this book is plying and dividing. . . 
the first attempt to consolidate such widely | S It ey give you the right an- Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
scattered information. It attempts to| swer in less time, every time. , : 
present the subject in such a way “ to be | ¥ 200,000 of this model are in use to- - mune St the et —< ‘ . = 
useful from both the a rricultural and com- day. They os etandard Burroughs —e * ge. aoe pe Batenn = 
: : & Oo Machines used in banks, stores, offices lining and windproof exterior, snap 
mercial standpoints. A —- history, N ons homes everywhere. The easy — fastners. Warm as an overcoat, costs 
botanical as well as commercial, is given piace the machine within your reac a5 veate T : 
in addit 10n to the pract ical side of eultiva- od wil ie on Rosentittleas ook or med be ae tre OLD 
tion. The book contains 330 pages and table. We deliver it without charge. RELIABLE, Brown’s Beach Jacket. 
numerous illustrations. Price, $4. McGraw- It is - — that a cama in Three styles—coat with or without 
Hill ( ‘omp ny. your famiuy-—can operate 1 collar and vest. 

Around the World on a Floating Palace, | —--—--- — Mail the coupon todays — — — | ‘ Ask your dealer, 
by James T. Nichols. This is a simple | BYrroushs Adding Machine Company BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 








. . : : Y a¢ Seco » " 

record of a trip made by the author early | & 3 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Worcester, Massachusetts 

n the vear. covering 1 rlv fortv thous: nd | 1 want more information about this Burroughs 

in the year, covering nearty t ahaa Adding Machine, This does not obligate me. 

miles by land and water Che volume is | 

profusely illustr its d. mostly irom pictures PAP rerrrTeTreTETrerrTirityerrs tee 
taken by members of the large party with | 
which Mr. Nichols made the voyage. 
There is a feature in the excerpts from the 
“Morning Times,” the ship newspaper, 
published on the vessel, which will give 
the reader an insight into the way the 
folks live on a great ocean liner during 


MA! RK. 
long voyages. We cannot all have the} WANTED—$133 te $192 Mont te pe par = 4 AT FACTORY 
privilege of traveling far and wide, but | Psy, Travel—See the Country, Common education suffi- ’ PRICES 














the re are few of us W ho cannot see the | | positions obtainable Big chances for farmers. 
world thru a traveler’s eyes. 238 pages. | FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C201, Rochester, N. ¥.| Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 
Illustrated. Price, $2.25.” Successful Farming advertisements may be | Steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 


relied on. They point the way to square deals | Send for new reduced price circular NOW. 
: Maas _ | and better merchandise at smaller cost. Century Mfg. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bidg., €, S& Louis. Ml, 
































The Potato, by William Stuart, horti- 
culturist of the United States department 
of agriculture, is one of the Lippincott 
College Texts. It is written primarily for 
. college text. Thus the entire field of 
potato culture, uses, history and classifica- 
tion is thoroly and systematically covered. 
For this reason we believe all our readers 
who are interested in potatoes, and want 
to know the latest developments in this 
highly important food crop, will be deeply 
interested in this volume. Lippincott. 
518 pages. Price $3. 

Beginnings of Agriculture in America, 
by Lyman Carrier, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. A book which brings 
together, from widely different sources 
facts conce rning the early history of 
American agriculture. The crops and 
livestock grown by the Indians and 
colonists are described in detail, together 
with methods of cultivation, failures, ete. 
The book contains 323 pages and thirty 
illustrations. Price $3. 

Pigeon Raising, by Alice Macleod, tells 
the beginner what is necessary for success 
in raising pigeons and goes into detail with 
regard to housing, breeding, feeding and 
so on. It describes the different breeds. 
It tells how to build the houses, how to 
prepare for market, discusses breeding, 
and the many other points of greatest 
interest to the amateur. The Macmillan 
“o. Price $1. 

Nut Growing, by Robert T. Morris, 
should find a ready popularity. Nut 
growing is one of the least developed 
fields of agriculture, yet one of the most 
profitable. Because the field is so largely 
undeveloped, many of the progressive 
nut growers of the future are today ama- 
teurs, or less than amateurs. It has there- 
fore been Mr. Morris’ object to present 
the subject in a way to explain the prin- 
ciples of nut growing to this class of people. 
Probably no part of the book will be more 
helpful to the average man than the sec- 
tion devoted to the care of trees and to 
propagation. When one realizes the in- 
creasing popularity of nuts as an article 
of food, he can see the importance of ob- 
taining’ all the knowledge possible con- 
cerning this crop; and the principal sorts 
of market nuts. 233 pp., 15 plates. Price 
$2.50. 

American Livestock and Meat Industry, 
by R. A. Clemen. A very comprehensive 
and detailed account of this great indus- 
try. Traces early developments, influence 
on agriculture, ete. Price $6. 

Important Cultivated Grasses is a new 
farmers’ bulletin prepared by the United 
States department of agriculture. It 
fully describes and illustrates twenty-six 
well-known grasses of economic import- 
ance in this country. Some interesting 
information is available in this bulletin. 

Call for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1254, 
“Important Cultivated Grasses.” 


BULLETINS OF INTEREST 


The following list of bulletins are for 
free distribution to those interested. 
Write the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Farmers’ Bulletin 481, Concrete Con- 
struction on Livestock Farm; 743, The 
Feeding of Dairy Cows; 900, Homemade 
Fruit Butters; 991, Efficient Operation of 
Threshing Machines; 1046, The European 
Corn Borer; 1049, Baling Hay; 1069, 
Tuberculosis in Live Stock; 1075, Unfer- 
mented Grape Juice—How to Make It; 
1080, Preparation of Barreled Apples for 
Market; 1113, Poultry Houses; 1159, 
Fermented Pickles; 1175, Better Seed 
Corn; 1194, Operating a Home-Heating 
Plant; 1250, Green Manuring; 1264, 


Farm Manufacture of Unfermented Appley 
Juice; 1265, Business Methods of Market- 
ing Hay. 
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398,000 farms. 





We supply Union 
Carbide in gener- 
ator sizes direct to 
consumeratfactory 
prices through our 
150 warehouses 


and shaving. 








UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
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Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested by 
the U. 8. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
rape clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
® common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, T.M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, IIl., is offering to send a lamp on 10 day's 
FREE trial, or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full particulars. Alsoask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, and without ex- 











row or money make $250 to $500 per month. 
atronize our advertisers and save money 


Artificial Sunlight 


NION CARBIDE is a manufactured crystalline gas- 
In general appearance, and to 
the touch, it somewhat resembles crushed granite. It will 
keep indefinitely if protected from air and moisture. 
Union Carbide is shipped in substantial sheet steel 





purchaser may be sure that he is getting genuine Union 
Carbide, the product of the originators and developers of 
the industry—the result of more than a quarter century 
of experience in perfecting processes—the drums are 
painted gray, with blue bands. There is no package more 
familiar to farm owners than this Union Carbide blue-and- 
gray drum seen at express and freight stations, and boat 
landings, throughout the civilized world. 

The Union Carbide blue-and-gray drum is un:versally 
recognized as an assuring symbol denoting best grade 
carbide, highest gas value, most uniform dependable qual- 


Union Carbide Gas lighting-and-cooking plants have 
during the last 25 years been installed on more than 


A simple inexpensive apparatus is required to bring 
‘Union Carbide in contact with water. An artificial-sun- 
light producing gas is then piped through the house, barns, 
and poultry buildings without disfiguring walls, floors, or 
‘ceilings. This Union Carbide Gas is accepted by science as 
more nearly like the light of the sun than any other arti- 
ficial illuminant. And you can cook with it, iron with it, 
and heat water for laundering, bathing, 


Thisartificial sunlight in the poultry 
buildings unquestionably lengthens 
the hens’ active hours and increases 
egg production at trifling cost. 


















In order that the 

















30 East 42d Street, Dept. L-49 New York, N. Y. | 
é Please send me, without obligation, | information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and _ | 
ooking. | 
BRE cdaev v ededccpubtes becesedboesouse Secehorercsccoceveresabecksesdeesnsede | 
IE»... os clcakat Géndpichonsetscktcsiathaen Sy 
Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
write Ss so he wi ept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
am se NOW | should he will be kept advised of our lo | 
a Carbide user | sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on l 
our mailing list 7 future helpful service. 












to $200 o1 on a the right M 
nd oft quality furnace to 

fit oat home. Send and 
Get My Bargain Book FREE 
Easy payments—only A 4 com, 
pas, safe delivery 


ng free trial. Pipe or 
styles. $58.95 and up. rite to —3. 
W. S. Dewing, “The Direct-to-You Man” 


WS Wetreviite sue 


Direct to You 


a 
We have investigated the responsibility of 
every firm advertising in this issue and we 
are glad to recommend them to you. Read 
what they have to say. They will prove to be 
profitable as well from a point of general infor- 
mation as to where to buy the t merc 





dise at the lowest possible price. 
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“Tom, here’s a 
real light— 


—you ought to get one. It’s 
the COLEMAN QUICK-LITE. 
The handiest, best all-round 
lanternleversaw orused. Look 
atthelightit gives— 300 candle- 
powerstrong! That's morelight 
than you get from 20 old-style 
oil lanterns. Doesn't cost much 
to use, either. And it's right 
on the job all the time.” 


Use It Everywhere! 

Just thelight for night choresaround 
the barn, feed lot, dairy and orchard; 
for night hauling, harvesting, ditching, 
road grading — any place, any time. 


Here’s Why You'll Like It! 

The QUICK-LITE is safe—can’t 
spill fuel even if tipped over. Can't 
blow out. Has wind-proof and rain- 
proof mica globe. Lights withmatches! 
Built of durable brass and steel, 
heavily nickeled. Inspected, tested 
and guaranteed. Will last a lifetime. 


$7.50; West of Rockies, 
$8.00 If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us. Address, Dept. SF-42. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 
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**The Light of a Thousand Uses’ 











THE GOLDENROD 
Seventeen years ago this fall, which was 
before the days of numberless autos, one 


Sunday afternoon I took a drive into the 
country. Ol Dobbin and a top buggy 
furnished the means of transportation 
which was not so bad then, but too slow 
now. 

It was an ideal afternoon as we jogged 
along—Ol’ Dobbin and I. Many things 
contributed their grandeur to the beautiful 
scenery. The autumn sun had moved well 
over into the crimson west, spreading its 
radiant beauty all over the earth. The 
frost had changed the green into gold 
mixed with all other of the tints that only 
Nature can paint. 

The ears of corn were now fully devel- 
oped and would soon be ready for the 
harvest. The pumpkins bright and yellow 
seemed to smile with delight as the eve- 
ning sunlight poured down upon them. 
The red haw tree spoke in terms of bounti- 


| ful fruitage as the sun hid its face behind 


the clouds reflecting its light in tints of 
yellow, red and beautiful halftones as if to 
say: “The heavens declare the Glory of 


God.” 


As you read I imagine your doubting. | 
| You are saying to yourself: 


a young man enjoy such a grand and 
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“How could | 


glorious afternoon so completely riding | 


alone?” Your doubts are justified, for a 
young lady was with me. Without her 
the beauty and grandeur of that October 
afternoon would long since have been 
forgotten. 
that the goldenrod—the national flower— 
blooms just as the summer passes into 
fall, I might never have come to appreciate 
this weed as it is frequently called. 

Each year since then when I see the 
goldenrod put forth its tiny yellow blos- 
soms I know that another summer has 
passed away and soon another year will 
have become history. Then the question 
arises: Have we made the best of our 
opportunities? Opinions differ with re- 
gard to taking advantage of opportunity. 
There are those who measure results by 
the wealth they have accumulated. Money 


all | 


Perhaps had she not mentioned | 





is an essential item in our daily living and | 
it makes no difference how much anyone | 


has if it is obtained legitimately. I would 
say, 
render service to mankind. 
allows the fleeting year to pass without 
having fulfilled this mission has lived an 
empty life-—Kenneth Smith. 


THE TOOTH IN TIME 

It is more important to save the tooth 
in time than to take the stitch in time 
because if the stitch isnottaken and the 
garment goes to pieces, it is not beyond 
possibility to get a new and better one. 
But if a tooth is lost—well, it is lost, and 
there isn’t any “‘just as good” substitutes. 
Not only that tooth is gone but the one 
opposing it is rendered useless, so two 
teeth are as good as gone, except for looks. 

It is a crime that we allow teeth to be- 
come so rotten that they die. And it is so 
apt to happen in the best families. One 
might expect and almost excuse the condi- 
tion in persons so ignorant they did not 
know the seriousness of the condition, or 
so poor they could not pay even small 
dental bills, but what excuse can any 
average person earning money put up that 
will adequately account for an .abscessed 
tooth? Children of course are not to be 
blamed. Their parents are guilty of neg- 
lect if their teeth are in bad condition. 

Who of you would let one of your fingers 
rot off and complacently say, “Oh, it 
doesn’t matter. I have nine other—and I 
can get it cut off cheaper than I have can 
it cared for.” 


the greatest opportunity in life is to} 
Anyone who | 
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80 Rats 
KILLED! 
































E. E. Bird of Ireland, W. Va. 
writes us, “‘I would not give you 
such anorder for arat poison had I 
not known what Rat-Nip did for 
oneof my neighbors who is afarmer 
and whose buildings were alive 
with rats. Isold him a tube of 


ANIAP 


and the next morning after 
putting it out, he found 
them by the dozens and 
in pilesalmost,down at 
the water's edge,dead. 
He counted what he 
found and there 
were 80 dead rats.”’ 

Rat-Nip will do 
this for you. Hund- 
reds of testimonials 
like this, prove that 
Rat- Nip is the onl 
sure way of getting rid 
of rats, mice, gophers 
and other pests. 

Rat-Nip is put up in 
clean, collapsible, metal 
tubes. Just squeeze some 
on bread or a cracker and 
leave it where the rats 
can get it—-they’ _ be 
dead in the mor: 

Price 35c a tube, at 
druggists, hardware 
dealers, grocers, gen- 
eral stores or sent di- 
rect by express, pre- 
paid 50c. Cannot be 
sent by mail.) 
Buffalo Specialty Co. 

810 Ellicott St., 

Buffalo, N) ¥. 








Such a person would justly | a better me 








are Profit 
Builders 


PLENTY of fresh, clean water for 

your cows, whenever they want it, 
results in healthier cows, better yield, 
less labor, better profits for you. 


Porter Bowls are automatic, simple in con- 
struction and operation, nothing to get out 
of order. They'll pay for themselves the first 
year. Gef the facts about these and other 
labor-saving, money-making Porter products; 
just check the items in which you are inter- 
ested, write your name and address in the 
margin and mail it back to us. We'll do 





the rest. 
ccece Stee! stalis and stanchions oes. Hay tools 
carriers »-----Barn door hangers 
enous Feed carriers +++ Garage door hangers 
eoesed Steel cattle peas «+» Cupotes and . 
weeMteethow pene wennes plans 
+++. automatic drinking bowls 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
643 Guion Street Ottawa, Illinois 


pendable Since Sixty Eight 


With This 
Low- 
Priced 
Tool 


DITCH — DRAIN — TERRACE 

-shaped ditch to 4 

Sate Sa aakes baide 
terraces. All- 

reversible. Horse or tractor drawn. 10 DA’ 


ne nugeeseful Farming advertisements may be 
edon. They point the way to square deals 
andise at smaller cost. 

















be considered of unsound mind. But over 
and over again I had peopie come to me 
a few years back with bad teeth and say, 
‘‘No, I will not have it filled. I can have it 
pulled for fifty cents!” Can you imagine 
such a mental state as that? But it is too 
common. I wish the fee for extracting 
teeth were $10. That is way below what 
the tooth is worth but it might give some 
people a realization of the value of their 
neglect and stimulate the use of a tooth 
brush. 

Every child should be taught how to 
brush the teeth.- Mouth cleanliness is 
more important than hands and face 
cleanliness, yet not insisted upon in all 
homes or schools. Teachers send the 
dirty-faced youngsters to the wash basin. 
They ought to have the same interest in 
the cleanliness of the mouth. 

The right kind of a brush is important. 
The size-should correspond to the age or 
size of the child, just as shoes should. The 
brush should be the very best make, 
curved surface, and bristles in bundles so 
that they get between the teeth. 

It is important to brush the teeth after 
every eating, and especially before going to 
bed. The food between the teeth ferments 
at night, forms acids which destroy the 
enamel of the teeth, and bacteria lodge in 
the pits and eat out the soft dental tissues. 

Brush up and down so 4s to work the 
bristles in between the teeth as much as 
possible. Do this inside and out, forward 
and back. The back-and-forth movement 
of the brush only cleans the outer surfaces 
which are naturally quite clean anyway. 

Rinse the mouth with warm water, if 
cold hurts the teeth, and force the water 
between the teeth as can easily be done. 
If desired, a mouth wash can be used, or a 
tooth powder or paste. Brush and all will 
not cost much. The daily use of these will 
save many a dollar in dental bills as well 
as save the tooth in time. Pyorrhea, the 
worst of dental diseases, is largely the 
result of neglect. 

A bad tooth is worse than a rattlesnake 
den near the house. The poison from the 
rattlesnakes will do no harm until a snake 
strikes. It may be yourself or child that 
gets the blow. It may not be fatal even 
then. A bad tooth will put poison into the 
blood so secretly that you do not realize 
it. The health may~begin to break down. 
The doctor may not think to look at the 
teeth as a source of the poison. You would 
kill every rattlesnake because of the con- 
int menace. Be just as anxious that 
you do not harbor any poison source in 
your mouth, or in the mouth of any mem- 
ber of your family. Clean them all out, 
fill every cavity, then“use constant means 
of cleanliness to prevent decay. Rheuma- 
tism, digestive troubles and many other 

is result from bad teeth that are poisoning 
the blood.—A. 8S. 


ct 


EDUCATIONAL MOVING PICTURES 


Every live rural church .and every 
consolidated school ought to make use 
educational motion pictures. People 
like action. It may not be generally 
known that the department of agriculture 

Washington has a great variety of 
educational films that it will loan free of 
charge to any responsible party who will 

iy transportation charges. 

hese films are in such demand that it 
s best to make application a long time 
in advance and select several subjects 

» substitution can be made if necessary. 
\pply for these thru the county agent, 
or director of extension of the state agri- 
cultural college or the department at 
Washington. 

It is desirable that several schools or 
churches, or both, form a circuit and 
secure films that can be used in several 
places before they are returned. Circular 
~33 of the department of agriculture gives 
t list of all available films. It can be 
secured from superintendent of documents, 
covernment printing office, Washington, 
D. C., at five cents a copy, 


ot 
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Let Me Give You 


Manufacturers’ Prices 


Here, Friend, is where you get a real bargain. Any- 
one can quote low prices, but no one else in America 
can give you the real quality Furnace—that I can 
ship you direct from our Kalamazoo factory for so 


little money. 
aoe Get Our New 
Factory-to-Family Bargain Book” 

Get my price on a Kalamazoo Pipe or Pipeless Furnace to 
fit your home. Remember this is a quality furnace—the only 
kind that will make good on our unconditional guarantee. 
500,000 customers say so too. No obligations—you send no 
money—you do not riska penny. Just get our new book— 
then decide. a 

No matter what size home—you can heat it to a Queen’s 
taste with a Kalamazoo Furnace. Let's prove it with our 360 
days’ approval test. Easy to install. Blue prints of installation 
free if desired. 

Quick Delivery—Easy Payments 

H. S. Noble of Balcom, IIL, writes, ‘““There never was a bet- 
ter furnace put into any building. It furnishes the required 
amount of heat with a minimum of fuel; burns either coal or 
wood with equal results. I installed the furnace myself and 
saved at least $60.00 by buying of you.” 

Your credit is good with us. See our catalog. Don't live in 
acold house another winter. A twenty dollar bill brings you 
any Kalamazoo Furnace at once on our easy payment plan, 
Also Get Prices on Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges 


W.S.Dewing,“*The Direct-to-You Man” 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
_.  26Rochester Ave. 
\ Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 

26 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your two books— 
“Factory to Family Bargain Book” ahd “How to 
Install Your Furnace and Save Money.” Both Free. 
I want prices on 


© Furnaces © Heaters O Ranges 
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pe Cel ev tev sue 
3 Direct to You 
Make $4,500 
e Next Few Months 


x} A\)y $15.00 Daily 













Outwear any shoe. Water, 
rust and weatherproof. 
Lightweight, comfortable, 


AE 
il Profit For Army shape. Protect the feet. 
r 4 Write for 40 day free offer 
\ aaeee * Only Three —— 


Sales Daily 
SELL 1. HURSTON OIL-GAS BURNERS 


Sizes for any coal or wood Range, Heater, or 
Furnace. No changes to make in ~ Fe Just set it 
in—Start it off. No tools n ied to install. Use in 
any Worn Out or New Stove. Clean, intense, even 
blaze. Great for baking. Three times heat of coal 
at half the cost. No more coal or ashes tocarry. No 
dirt, soot, or drudgery. Absolutely safe. $15 a day a 
snap for hustlers. Popular price seller. Written 
guarantee. Sample free plan. Get yours free. Write. 


Thurston Mfg.Co.,131 Dicky Bidg., Dayton,Ohio 





DRESS SHOE 
Worn everywhere. 
Best —y- Up-to- 
te styles. 
eo omforteble, 





th cooling, soo 


‘Tentholatum 


ry oe 








This issue is filled brim-full of articles on al- 
most every subject of vital interest to the 
farmer and stock raiser. You cannot afford 
not to read them; also our advertisements. 


vertisements 























A DESIRABLE WINTER FLOWER 
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{ famous botanist was asked to name 
the very best flowering plant _for winter | 
use and he said he preferred the Baby 


Primrose to all others. | 
The reasons he gave were, first, because | 
it is a sturdy, self-reliant plant, entirely 


able to take care of itself, if you give it all | 
the water it needs. That is about all the} 
care it will ask of you. Second, because it | 
is A profuse bloomer and blooms con- | 
stantly. It begins to bloom when very 
small, and its flowers increase in quantity | 
and size as the plant grows, until by the} 
time it is in a seven-inch pot, it will have | 
a dozen or more stalks of flowers, each 
cluster having a score or more of blossems, | 
with buds in all stages of development. 
These flowers last for a long time, conse- 
quently every well-grown plant is a thing 
of beauty The individual flowers are 
about the size of a nickel They run thru 
many shades of pink, rosy-lilac, and some- 
times almost white. They have a lemon- 
yellow, or pale-green eye which heightens 
the beauty of the flower greatly. The 
foliage is freely produced on short stems 
and forms a mass which covers the pot 
compl tely, out of which the flower-stalks 
thrust themse!ves. We have no other 
house-plant which has a more “‘woodsy” 
air than this. It suggests the hepatica 
and the anemone in more ways than one. 
It has just such a delightful fragrance as 
characterizes these dainty flowers of the 
woods 

These plants can be raised from seeds, 
or seedlings can be procured from the 
aan s in the fell. Give them a very 
spongy soil. The pl ints, as they increase 
in size, develop a multitude of fine, thread- 
like roots, which will take the moisture 
from the soil with almost incredible 


I ipidity fecause of this it is absolutely 
necessary to use a great deal of water on 
them. If you were to give them the 


umount you furnish geraniums of good 
size, your plants would be dry half the 
time. If you provide good drainage, you 
can give them water daily, without run- 
ning the risk of their getting too much. 
Unless you give them all they require you 
will not get half the quantity of flowers 
they are able to produce under proper 
treatment, and the flowers they do give 
will be inferior in size. It is well to apply 
some good fertilizer every two weeks, 
during the winter season. Cut away the 
flower-stalks when seeds begin to appear. 

If you have, or can procure old plants, 
you can easily make them the basis of a 
supply for winter, by dividing them. There 
will be dozens of “crowns” to each plant, 
and each one can be broken away from the 
old plant with strong, healthy roots at- 
tached. If this is done before September, 
each new plant will become a strong one 
by winter, ready to begin work as soon as 
removed to the window garden. Once in 
a while the aphis will locate itself among 















A Fre ree Can of Effecto! 
Try it on Your Own Car 


If father won’t, daughter longer than the finish on 
or mother can send usadime most new cars. 
to pay postage and packing It brushes on freely and 
expense and we willsend free, easily without laps or brush 
a quarter-pint can of Black marks and dries in 24 hours, 
Effecto Auto Enamel and she with a deep, lustrous finish. 
can show him how easy it is Effecto is unexcelled for an 
to make the old car look new. extra durable and glossy finish 

Effecto is not a paint, wax on tractors, farm implements, 
or polish, but the genuine, bicycles, baby carriages and 
original auto ename/, that lasts all wood and metal articles. 
Effecto is made in eight colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, Maroon, Gray, 
Yellow and Cream; also Finishing (clearvarnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Color Card and Names of Dealers will be Sent You on Request. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


“6I" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel -Effecto Auto Finishes-Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels: Stains Fillers-etc. 


Save the surface 


ERITA 
LEATHER CLOTH 


Don’t ask your dealer for enameled oil cloth ask him for 
Meritas Leather Cloth. It is the leading leather substitute. 
Sun-proof, cold-proof, water-proof. Does not crack peel or 
blister. Has a permanent lustrous finish, impervious to 
grease stains; can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Get some Meritas Leather Cloth, buy it by the yard; use 
it for upholstering chair seats, re-topping your car; use it for 
storm aprons, side curtains; seat cushions, gas engine covers, 
work aprons ete. 


Meritas Leather Cloth comes in several weights, colors and finishes. 
—e guanine always has the Meritas Brand stamped on the back of the 
goods, 
































Samples on Request 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PrRopuctTs Ca 
B20 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
Dept. 28 
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Bovee’s Coal and Wood Furnaces 

AT MANUFACTURER'S PRICES . 
Central Heating, Regular Pipeless, or with piping to each § 
room, as desired. The Bovee requires thirty per cent less 
fuel than the average furnace used. The Bovee Horizontal 
Wood and Coal Furnace has large, 16x16 combustion 
chamber, burns 4 foot wood, with double doors 16x16 inches. 
Average wood requires little cutting and no splitting and fj 
saves 75 per cent of cost of cos al for fuel. Write for descrip- § 
tive catalog and manufacturer's prices. 
Bovee Furnace Works, 74 West Eighth St., Waterloo, lowa 


























the thick foliage, but a thoro spraying 
with tobacco and soap infusion will soon 
put to rout the pest. To apply this solu- 
tion ey, — the foliage with the 
hand, a little at a time, and direct the | 
spray in such a manner that the infusion | 
‘-omes in contact with all the leaves. It is 
often, however, that this is necessary, 

r the aphis is not overly fond of this 
| int. 

These primulas make excellent plants 
for table decoration, for each plant is a 
bouquet in itself.—Julia W. Wolfe. 


not 


WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS 


The white Roman hyacinth is one of the 
prettiest flowering bulbs for pot culture 
nd will stand considerable frost without 
njury when growing. Each bulb will send 
up two or more stalks, and these will have 
pendant white bells all around the upper 
part for from one to three inches. They 
ire very frequent. While not usually 
forced two years in succession I have had 
them bloom very well the second time. 
Chey will grow and bloom in the garden 
r several years after being forced. 

Roman hyacinths may be potted and 
put in the window at once but I prefer to 
set in the dark for two or three weeks as 
t makes them root better and the flowers 
vill be finer, and the 
etter. Like all bulbs they 
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bulbs will mature | 
are not overly | 


particular about soil but a sandy loam that | 


is mellow and fairly rich w ill keep the bulb 
strong for future use 


Three will fill a five- | 


nch pot or seven will make a pretty show- | 


g in an eight-inch bulb pan.—R. R. 


THE CHINESE SACRED LILY 


The Chinese sacred lily has long been a | 


ivorite 
dows und even in warmer windows Ww he ‘re 
the finest flowers will thrive. They will 
ed to have 

e as can be provided, for the buds blast 
badly if kept too warm. I have had the 
vater in the dishes frozen when the bulbs 
ere filled with buds and bloom and no 
harm done to either. As from three to 


five large clusters are produced from ordi- | 


ary bulbs and they last for a long time, 
are very satisfactory even if they 
nnot be used again. One bulb will be 
sigh for any common glass dish. 
lake the small bulbs off where they are 
tirely set aside from the main bulb and 
th a sharp knife cut down half way from 
top thru a half-inch of the outside on 
four sides. This permits the better growth 
f the new blooming stems from within. 
I have pressed a thin knife half way down 
both ways across the bulbs but prefer the 
ther method. Place shells or pebbles 
ind to keep in place and fill with water, 
wing often. Do not use a deep dish 
t will cut off air circulation about the 
or it will rot.—R. R 


TRY SOME NEW FLOWERS 
Do you plant the old favorites alone? 
are beautiful and will make a pretty 
ving, 
plants or varieties of the kinds you 
would increase your interests? I 
grown flowers all my life 
the time that | did not enjoy trying 
thing new. The time is.at hand for 
planting and the iris, peony and all the 
bulbs should be .given attention. 
your peonies the old double whites, 
ind reds? Why not get a catalog 
| select a plant or two of some of the 
German iris is so much im- 
1 and now furnishes so many beauti- 
lors that you should try a new one 
two of them each year. Many people 
only the most popular hardy 
there are many not so well known that 
vorthy a place in every garden. Why 
few 


ney 


is. 


pe s? 


take your catalog and order a 
ls you have never grown before?— 
R 

ag —= Saas 


but do yeu not think that a few | 


and I never | 


bulbs | 


flower for growing in cold win-| 


as cool a place in the warm | 





FARMING 


WESTINGHOUSE 









fact, 


market. Into 


make 
wonderful 


little attention. 
pert needed! 
long-lived plates; 


Westinghouse Batteries are 
outstandingly good batteries. But 
that doesn’t mean that they are 
outstandingly high in price. 
the Westinghouse Wubco 
Special, which fits 80 per cent of 
the automobiles in use, is one of 
the lowest-priced batteries on the 


Westinghouse Farm 
Light Batteries 
Westinghouse Batteries 
lighting plants 
servants. 
simple, they require very 
No ex- 
Heavy, 


BATTERIES 


it goes the same 


quality .material and workman- 
ship that has made the oversize, 
insured-service 
Standard one of the highest ex- 
amples of fine battery engineering. 


Westinghouse 











So 


dura- 






Service every- 
where and a bat- 
tery for every 
car and purse. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
UNION BATTERY 
CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


ble, deep-grooved sepa- 
rators; sturdy, non-de- 
teriorating glass jars; 
sealed-in covers— West- 
inghouse Batteries will 
give you years of depend- 
able current. Demand 
them—with new plant or 
for replacements. 


































FREE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 

lace of six engines. It will give 
rom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 14% H. P. when you need 
only 1, or any power in he- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 
Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
. The greatest gas engine 









value on the market. And you 
Can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. Iruna 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere."’ 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: “It's a great pleas- 


ure to own an Edwards engine. 
lruna wood saw, cement mixer, 





**T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn't want. It has now been 

on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 


have thisengine bear my name.” 


» EDwWarps 


/EDWARDS| 


FARM 


etc. Do 
Easy 


threshing machine, 
work for my neighbors. 
to move around and easy to run, 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 





R CO. 

WARDS MOTO held, Ohio 

EDS Main Street, Spring an 
or obligatio® : 

; Without cova: escription of yor 

me ce, al80 details oP you r free 

| offer. 

met 

p Nain « wxnsernvenenenere™ 


















FORCING BULBS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERS 


Thruout the summer and fall there is 
never a scarcity of lovely flowers to cheer 
and brighten the home. However, the 
winter months will soon be here and unless 
timely provision is made they will find 
many of us wholly dependent upon the 
florist, or upon a very few potted house 
plants. A few pots of narcissus, hyacinths 
or tulips always bring a spot of welcome 
color to the house in December and Janu- 
ary, but in December it is too late to start 
many of the best of the bulb family. It is 
none too early to pick out favorite varie- 
ties and place the order for fall delivery. 
At the same time it is well to add a few 
dozen bulbs for the shrub border where 
they will lift up their sturdy flower stalks 
long before most shrubs and perennials 
begin to stir in the spring. ; 





The best success with winter blooming 
bulbs depends in a large measure on the | 
proper selection of varieties. The single | 
flowering types are usually the best 
Following is a list of single-flowered varie- | 
ties that are carried by a majority of nur- | 
series and seed houses: 


Narcissus—Paper white narcissus, Poets’ nar- 
cissus, Chinese sacred lily 

Daffodils—Golden Spur, Empress, Emperor | 

Tulips (early flowering)—Cottage Maid (rose 
white), Joost Van Vondel (white), Yellow Prince 
(yellow), Cramoise Brilliant (dark red), Keizer- 
kroon (red-edged yellow), Queen of the Nether- 
lands (blush pink) 

Darwin Tulips—Rev. Ewbank (lavender), White 
Queen (white), Europe (salmon scarlet), Clara Butt 
(pink), Madame Krelange (hlac) 

Hyacinth—Y ellow Hammer (yellow), Lady Derby 
(pink), Gertrude (rose pink), Roi des Belges (red), 
Hein Roosen (white), L'Innocence (white) 
, Giant yellow (yellow), Mont 
(white), Pallos (lilac) 


Blanc 


rocus 





Some varieties of bulbs may be forced 
in either water or soil. The paper white 
narcissus and Chinese sacred lily are 
always successful under water culture. 
These bulbs can be put in bowls and 
placed in the light immediately altho 
better results may be had by rooting the 
bulbs first in a cool dark place. Hyacinths 
and tulips, as well as some varieties of 
narcissus, other than paper whites, are 
sometimes forced in water but the practice 
is always somewhat doubtful of the best 
success. When water culture is followed 
with these bulbs, they should always be 
placed in the dark for five to eight weeks 
or until there is a development of roots six 
inches or more long. 

While the forcing of bulbs in water is 
probably the most popular method with 
the amateur the surest way is to grow them 
in soil. The earlier the bulbs are potted 
in the fall the sooner they can be brought 
into the house and forced. Bulbs for 
December bloom must be potted early. 
For small pots use one bulb with three to 
five in larger pots, depending on the size 
of the bulbs. Three to four inch pots are 
a good size for this work. Always place 
a few stones or broken crock in the bottom 
of the pot to allow for drainage. Use 
good rich garden loam and place the bulbs 
so that the tips are just under the top of 
the soil. Firm the soil about the bulbs and 
water thoroly. The pots are now ready to 
store away till time for forcing. They 
should be given six to ten weeks to get 
well rooted. 

There are many different ways of stor- 
ing bulbs. One prerequisite for all is that 
it be a cool, dark place and well enough 
protected so that the bulbs will not freeze. 
\ vegetable cellar will serve the purpose 
very nicely but care must be taken not to 
let the pots dry out in such a storage 
Some get the best results by burying the 
pots in the garden. This is done by dig- 
ging a trench about a foot deep, placing 
the pots in the trench and filling around 
and over the pots with cinders or ashes. | 
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*“Super-X’”? 







You can prove that it has longer range than any load ever put 


in a shotgun shell. 


One trial will convince you that no other 


load can come within fifteen or twenty yards of “Super-X.” 
Its close, deadly effective pattern at extraordinary distances has 


given it a tremendous sale. 


Once used, you will never be 


satisfied with any other shell. 
Get the Long-Range Load 


Ask your ammunition dealer 


for Western “Field” shells with the 


“Super-X” load — 12, 16 and 20 gauge. If he cannot supply you, write us 









interest shooters everywhere. 


ell? 


that you ou 


24 






Mazseto Equipped) 
This WITTE 
Throttling Governor ENGINE 
Is sold DIRECT from FACTORY 
to YOU on 90 Days FREE Trial 


Here's the engine that has revolutionized power 
on the farm—makes every job a f and cheap. 
Low priced—in all sizes, 2 to 25 H-P. 


~- 


Delivers power far In excess of rating on the 
cheapest fuels. Built to burn any fuel—no 


attachments necessary. Practically no carbon 
and equipped with the famous WICO Magneto, 


Write Today for my FREE BOOK 


Investigate this engine now. Write for my 
Big, Free, Dlustrated Engine Book and details 
of amazing 9-Day FREE TRIAL Offer, 
Ne obligation. Ep. H. Wrrrs, Pres, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1614 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


1614 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Are you interested in rifles? * 
long-range accuracy. Western has just 
ght to know about, and also Western’s Lubaloy bullet jacket 


AMMUNITION <—&> 





for the name of the merchant near you who sells Western Amrgunition, 


Free Ammunition Information 


There are many exclusive features in Western shells and rifle cartridges that 


Do you know the advantages of using Western 


“Field” shells, or why the “New Chief” is such an excellent black powder 


“Marksman” L. R. .22 cartridge is famous for 


tfected a new high-velocity .30-30 


metal that absolutely prevents metal fouling. Tell us what your ammunition 
— are and get the free advice and services of our staff of experts, 
ress 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co., Derr. B-10, , East Alton, Illinois 


Meson 






Calls 


Pay a visit to Canada—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 
labor and capital—rich, fer- 
tile, virgin prairie land, near 
railways and towns, at $15 
to $30 an acre—long terms 
if desired. Wheat crops last 
year the biggest in history; 
dairying and hogs pay well; 
mixed farming rapidly in- 
creasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates on 


If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to tak- 
ing up land get an orderfrom 
the nearest & nadian Govern- 
ment Agent for special rates 
on Canadian railroads. Make 
this your summer outing— 
Canada welcomes tourists— 
no passports required—have 
@ great trip and see with 
your own eyes the opportu- 
nities that await you. 

For fullinformation, with free 
booklets and maps, write to 
Assist. Deputy Minister of 
Canadian Dept. of Immigra- 


tion, 
W. D. SCOTT, 
Room 104, Norlite Bldg., 
Ottawa, Can. 








This issus is full of suggestions which will 
be greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. In 
case of unfair deals notify us, our guarantee 
is your protection against unscrupulous oF 
fraudulent advertisements. 
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When freezing weather starts a foot of _—. 


leaves or straw is placed over the trench 
and held in place by boards. Still another G you rea ize, aS - ral 


method is to rack the pots up in layers in Ss 


Ya 
a box, being sure to give a three or four aK 
inch space between each layer of pots for Ow itt e a wa 







he growing stems. -A thick layer of leaves 


»bout the outside of the box, between pots - 

ind over the top, will keep out the frost. Bey stem costs 2\\ 
It is especially easy to remove the pots, a \" 
few at a time, with this arrangement. 


Beginning the middle of December, Have you ever asked the cost of a Duro Water 
bring in a few pots at a time and this will] System? Perhaps you have assumed without ill (43 








keep up a constant succession of bloom vestigation that a private waterworks, which will 
during the winter and early spring months. give you running water under pressure anywhere 
It is best to keep the pots in a moderate, | you want it, would be more than you can afford. 


cool, dark place for a couple of weeks, Thousands of happy Duro users were surprised 
then place the pots in a sunny location in| and delighted when they found what comfort and UT 
he house, not too near a radiator or} convenience could be theirs for as low as $99.50. Ei 


register. Water the same as any other] You, too, should investigate. 
house plant.—C. L. Burkholder, Ind. } 


THE RIGHT FLOWERS IN THE W. t 
Sou leon DU R © + a 
In making your selection of flowers for Sey 
the window garden it is a good plan to ystems 


consider the conditions under which they “a « 
are to grow before choosing. In my years Just Like City Water Service” 


as a florist I had many come and pick out | #re built in a number of sizes and styles—for farm and suburban homes and for larger 
nlants without the least idea as to what estates, country clubs, dairies, stock farms, factories, ete : Driven by city current, farm light 
I : plant or gasoline engine, they provide an ample supply of running water under pressure for 
conditions they would need for Success. | bathroom, kitchen, barn and garden-—the equivalent of city water service. 

They would often have flowers picked out A Duro system needs but little space—is compact, powerful, dependable. It is simple to 
that would not possibly succeed in the| understand, starts and stops automatically and costs but a few cents a month to operate. 
same window and many times not in the Every Duro system is backed by aniron-clad guarantee in 


same home. Because plants will grow Gmplete Syssra— : writing. Ask the Duro owner. 
long nicely in the same greenhouse it is| @s /ow as The Duro Pump & Mfg. C 
no sign-they will in the same house. The $ =_ 516 Monument Ave., Dayton, O. 
moist air and good circulation of the green- 99 7 Manufacturers of Private Water Sys- 
ise with the differences possible in light tems exclusively 
| moisture regulations afford conditions 
that cannot be duplicated in the homes, 
it there are good flowers for all condi- 


is. A few will grow in any window if e 
ordinary care is given them, like the ger- PS oe (ps 
niums and Boston ferns. Some, like the , q Ee Get This Booklet , 
roses and carnations, will require extra . ue Pu Ww S SSS 
care but may be grown by one who learns| \ : 
vell how to do it. Some, like maidenhair 
erns and Rex begonias, will not grow in a 
ving room atmosphere to do any good. 
Others, like the erotons, will ask for heat 


















“How to Choose a Water System" will 
be sent free upon request It takes 
the guess-work out of buying a Water 
System. Write today 





The Duro Pump & Mig. Co., 
516 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me your booklet “How to Choose a 
Water System” free. 


























Name — 
without any chilly nights, and will quickly 
. become unsightly unless it is furnished. —_— 
Violets, carnations, primroses, cyclamen, I will use electricity ————- gasoline engine ——___—» 
* bulbs, and most blooming annuals will 
a want a cool window. Begonias will not THE BEST WORK SHOE MADE 
object to heat but do not like the air too > 
= dry, and will grow-very well in partial or 
full shade. Coleus, acaranthas; crotons, S. D. 
dracenas, impatiens sultana, and some 
others will like the heat and do well in dry oN Work 
88 furnace heated. rooms. There is no need T il i 
- to do without flowers for our windows for a or ng Shoe 
~. we can find a good variety that will grow Agents Wanted 
! there no matter what the conditions if at| Spare time will do. 
ar P 
15 all ordinary.—B. A. Big Pay. Easy work. 
~e - No experience needed. 
” ee ee We furnish everything Made 
+ THE CALLA LILY FOR WINTER LA pa | bey in New 
il; For furnace heated homes where other | $50.00 a week. You get your own clothes at én os 
in- bu bs will not do so well the calla will | manufacturing cost—about one-half retail prices. company. 
bloom at its best. It never gets too much We Fu rnish Everything Chocolate brown upper 
- heat ina home temperature, and it cannot | w, supply you with the finest tailoring outfit, , pole RY ayn teen on 
: : a water resist- 
De over-watered. I keep water in the] same as we give to our very best star sales- ing, we ll ncrenadh or tnamains 
) shallow vessel I use instead of a saucer | me “Yo -~_ * yd oo. one on Se Two full insoles of oak tan sole 
the beneath the pot. I have even filled this ow id be ‘e = leather with outsole of toughest fibre 
ak- saucer with hot water every morning. I right in making monsy—from to $150 a week. | Witt outwear leather and is easily nit wr —~ gh 
- ; “* ( A worker in a paper mill wrote: 
-. t grown blooms on stems three feet Your Spare Time Will Do “J have worn a pair a Rubberhide Shoes for one 
tes kK ind big blooms you may be sure. tte if you ee aoe —= — hours a a, +? "ll | year every day | am wearing Gon pe BR ag are 
" . . = g . axe ‘ou, teac ou anc ou out wit the bi lew e 
- I he s il for callas should be very rich outfit 0 1 that eu can start right out making from — gms DAnaTiaD 
— nd they respond to liberal feeding. $3.00 io $5 00 - pause. But don’t delay. Fill For medium width, order London Last Order Mun- 
. Be careful in cutting the flower sts alk oat the enim Aa mail to us at once. | con Last for —_ ae — State me — want. #5 
4 0 ° . E. President y postman only $4 20 plus postage for Style 
] It ’ 
o- er blooming or when cutting blooms, BANNER TAILORING CO Moctbeted If you want to save cost of postage, send 
lor second flower will come out of the ” $4 20 with your order and shoes will be sent prepaid If 
ree stalk of the first and be just as good as the | Peet 93 ; CHICAGO, ILL. | shoes are not satisfactory in every way, reture. shoes 
be first, usually. You will soon learn where| *? S!#*—Send me your special offer, all FREE. fet o Ne ee 
c +} re ll 
~~ ower will come out after you see one a RUBBERHIDE COMPANY - 
( vO come. You can also tell from DBDs cc ro ccccegeccceegevceecee gcc cet abeeoeccoouseee Dept a 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
leaf a flower bud will emerge be- a : : SCH : 
” cause it will separate from the clump well | ® ¥-?+-----e ath aan Oo al 
down to the ground. Callas will bloom ne . FREE 
ei irom early winter until warm weather in | ©. °-*----------- te ab a a == | with Fountain Pen 
— the spring. I used to have beautiful pots | y¢ you saw it advertised in Successful Farm- | Pencils, Knite, pen is 
. lor Faster every vas They are aa easily : “ older raser, for - 
will ae ae ter every year. 1 he y are as € asily ing you can depend on its being reliable. We | selling 30 pckgs Chewing Gumat 5c a pekg Wructoaay, 
ae grown In & Warm room as in a greenhouse. | take pains to find out and only publish such | BLUINE MPG. €O., 249 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass. 
ntee —L. U, advertisements we feel safe in guaranteeing. | Mention this paper when answering adv’s 
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FOUNDATION STONES 
John and Lucy start bravely away to 
school or on errands of assistance or 
pleasure, and you realize with a sudden 
pang that they are no longer babies: they 
are unexpectedly grown up and away 
from you. 

John begins resenting advice and “being 
looked after like a baby.”’ He is very big 
and brave and self sufficient. Lucy begins 
“copying” theoldergirls. And theteacher, 
if she happens to be popular, becomes a 
higher authority than mother. It is a 
time of heartache and bewilderment to 
many a young 
waking thought 





z mother who has given every Everyone recognizes that no home 
seems complete 
and genuine 


energy and thrift; humor and _lovable- 
ness; reverence and faith. 

“Our first care is for this foundation, 
for the foundation must bear all that the 
future builds. If the foundation is right 
all these superfluous little branches are 
so easily cleared away. 

‘We must not look too soon for fair 
results. We must not become discouraged 
over little mistakes and false starts. Let’s 
get the foundation right and trust God 
to take care of the rest.” 


MAKE GRANDMA COMFORTABLE 





to her little ones. 

“I’m certain 
my training has 
failed,” one per- 
plexed mother 
confided to her 
friend. “John 
used to respond 
so quickly toany 
little lesson in 
good manners or 
self-control. But 
now I can get 
no response 
from him and 
he seems to have 
forgotten w hat 
he learned in 
his babyhood 

“Luey used to 
be such a sweet 
child, but now 
she is indifferent 
or positively 
pert. Do your 
children ever act 
in this way? 
And what do 
you do?’ 

‘They are try- 
ing their wings,” 
smiled Mrs. 
Brooks serenely. 
“My children 
act in exactly 

he same way 
only, it 
times seems to 





, 


OPUEDEEERELEODEDUCEUTAAEDREEL DUCE OETR ELE TOR CEOEA AEE DACEOET ETRE ETE DEORT OREO EPO SERA eE ona 


some- 


Svein 


me, more 
But whatever do vou do? One cannot 
sit ba k and ; illow them to undo all her 
years of care ful training! I thought early 
training counted for so muck.’ . 
And so it does,”’ Mrs. Brooks insisted 


“Of course, we cannot give up. We must 
just go quietly on laying our foundation.” 
I wish you'd please explai sighed 


the mother of John and Lucy 

“T believe we should not be too anxious 
about this superstructure or the branches 
or whatever you choose to call this spread- 
growth that comes te our ¢ hildren 


ing-out 
while we are still considering them babies 
We should just keep on laying the sure 
and solid foundation stones or establishing 
he strong roots or whatever vou may call 
the bedrock of our children’s character. 

Instead of wasting your strength 


worrving because J hn suddenly 
rough and rude and vainglorious, keep 
itions ol right 


seems 


on strengthening the found 
nd reason and fairness which you have 
started out to teach him. Instead of 
noticing Lucy’s pertness, go right on with 
your lessons in kindness and courtesy. 

“Some things my children must learn 
if I possibly can teach them 
generosity; truthfulness and 


fairness and 
honesty; 





NUTTING TIME 


It’s time for nuts again, 
So Brother Ben an 

Are busy now as we can be! her 

es, ‘course they grow too high, 

But Father shakes ‘em on the ground. 

ou ought to see "em fall!) 

Just see the basketsful we've found; 
Quite soon we'll have ‘em all! 


TOUEURTERLEDAELECUEORU LEER CEELEDE LEE EE REECE EEE REREAD CETTE EORDE CETTE ETTORE LE TEOE EATER de 


| that, when grandma’s door is closed, she 


unless a grand- 
mother is num- 
bered among the 
family circle. It 
needs the three 
generations tak- 
ing part to- 
gether in the 
affairs of the 
home to keep 
the family life 
normal, well bal- 
anced and tem- 
pered by the 
proper regard 
that is due old 
age. Children 
who have grown 
up with a grand- 
mother whom 
they have been 
taught to treat 
with deference, 
never lose their 
consideration 
for jolder people. 

Grandma 
should have in 
the household a 
place that is all 
very own. 
All too often her | 
position as a| 
member of the | 
family is sadly 
equivocal and 
their attitude 
toward her 
merely one of patient, or impatient, toler- | 
ance. This is the pathos of old age. 

Many of these old mothers who have | 
already done their full share of hard work | 
in other days, now, when there shduld be a | 
little sureease, work beyond their strength 
and have altogether too much responsibil- 
ity and care of children thrust upon them. | 
It is so easy for the younger mothers to| 
flit off for a whole day and leave grandma 
slowly and faithfully to plod thru the 
work and care for the little ones, who) 
shrewdly demand far more attention from 
her then they do from their less patient 
mother. Grandma is only too rezdy and 
willing to be héusemother once in a while 
but it should not be so often as to seem a 
burden. 

It is hard for these older women to feel 
that they must be continually helping 
about the work, to feel obliged to keep 
always on hand in order to take hold of 
some household task if need be. The 
happiest grandmothers are these who 
have certain parts of the routine work 
which are especially theirs to do, and when 
this work is done they may feel free. 

It should be understood by the children 


you sec, 





—Martha Hart 








| 
| 
| 
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‘Mother, you’re 
the bestes’ 


cook in the 


whole world!” 


What gives a mother greater 
pleasure than to make the kid- 
dies happy with the goodies she 
prepares for them! 


And how simple it is with a 
Monarch Range in your kitchen! 


A Monarch oven is ready for any 
kind of baking in remarkably 
quick time—and with such little 
fuel. 


A hot oven—a slow oven—a range 
that gives any service the oc- 
casion demands, and continues 
to do so for years to come. 


To insure such service, the 
Monarch is built of unbreakable 
malleable iron—the only way to 
avoid air-leaks that cause fuel 
waste and cooking failures. 


MALLEABLE 


Investigate NOW ! 


There’s no economy in using the old 
range even though it can be made to do 
for another year or so. Mail the coupon 
for information that will give you new 
ideas of what range service and econ- 
omy should be. 











aus ee 
Malleable Iron Range Co 
25-17 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


I have checked here the type of rang: ! 
would like to know about. 

© Coal and Wood Range 

©) Gas-Coal Combination 

© GasRange O Electric Range 


MABE oo crccccccccecccesecccccccccccsoceess 
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Do you have enough 








| is resting and that she must then never, 
en any account, be disturbed. Children 
ean not be taught too early to respect 
that closed door. 

\lso, besides her own room where she 
may retire and find closed-door privacy, 
grandma should have a place downstairs 
that is particularly and individually hers. 
\ll that is needed is a sunny window with 
. broad shelf for her own loved plants, 
» comfortable chair and a little table to 

: hold her book, her handwork and what- 
ever small belongings she wishes to have 
convenient to her hands. 

We should, none of us, ever forget that 
grandmas cannot last always—that your 
mother or “his’” mother should be tenderly 
loved and cared for as precious possessions 
during the few years whose number can- 

i not be foretold, and then there will never | 
be anything to regret.—Mrs. A. A. K.| 

| 

BOOK REVIEW 

Home Play, a collection of interesting | 
stunts and games that are suitable for | 
home and neighborhood fun, is a little | 
book that will be greeted with delight by 
every teacher, mother or other person | 
whose lot it is frequently to suggest ways | 
of entertaining a crowd. 

Books of games are sometimes dull | 
reading, but this one is written in story | 
form, being the history of the Brown 
family thru several months. That family, 
like so many others, was drifting apart in 
interests. A family council resulted in the 
decision to have a ‘“‘home play night” each 
week, each member of the family to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of the others. 
Not merely suggestions, but the actual 
directions for carrying out their stunts and 
playing their games are given. 

“Home Play” is published by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
\merica, and may be ordered thru the 
book department of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The price is forty 
cents & copy. 

FOR AN INVALID 

Where an invalid is confined to a chair 
it is not always convenient to have a 
small table near. One ingenious woman 
uses a piece of wall board two feet wide 
and three feet long. It is light, clean and 
large enough for games, writing material, 
quilt scraps, or the mechanical toys with 
which she loves to work. 

To her delight other members of the 
family often borrow it to use as a sewing 
board.—Mrs. > I G. 

lh nh ccna 
WHEN I LIKE TO GO BACK 

My land of “milk and honey,”’ promised land I've 
loved of old, 

Is the farm in the season of the russet and the gold: 

In the days of “garnered fulness,”” when the orchard 
and the field, 

The vineyard and the forest all their richest bounties 

yield. . 

The sock-to-antane impulse is an inborn, ancient 
thing; 
Some mn to its summons in the vernal days of 
spring, 
And some in stately summer, but for me the golden 
our 
When autumn’s cornucopia pours out its lavish 
ower. 
I like to go back when the farm bins bulge with 
corn and wheat, 
And when farm larders overflow with loads of things 
to eat: 
When sun-drenched apples, luscious pears and 
winey grapes abound, 
And hickory nuts and butternuts and walnuts pelt 
the ground. | 
jane When scads of go'den pumpkins in the stubbled 
' cornhelds lie 
H Nipe for the kitchen magic that shall change them 
int Ie 
1 : Wher ies thrifty housewives very justly pride | 
se'ves | 
On the jams. preserves, and sauces that crowd their | 
pantry shelves. | | 
Epicurean riches give real substance to the charm | 

t lures me from the city back to nature and the 

farm 

l - nfess, I like to go back when the fleshpots 

(bappy land of Canaan” is the country in the | 
oe a . 





—VJ. Ravenscraft. | 
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silverware for 


gracious entertaining? 


You enter your friend's dining room 

—and suddenly silverware twinkl- 
ing at you promises a delightful 
dinner. The beauty of enough silver 
adds immeasurably to the appoint- 
ment of table and sideboard; and you 
know that the right knives, forks and 
spoons for all courses will help make 
the meal pass smoothly. 


If you have felt that to provide all 
the pieces you need would be both 
dificult and expensive, you will 
find that it is neither. In 1847 Rogers 
Bros. silverplate you can “complete 
your table service at surprisingly 
small expense and you can buy in 
quanities as small as you wish. A half- 
dozen teaspoons cost but $3.75—other 
pieces are priced as sensibly. 

As to quality, you know that 1847 
Rogers Bros. is the brand that has 
been famous for more than seventy- 
five years. Your dealer can show you 


the newer patterns. 


Send for “HOW MUCH SILVER- 
WARE,” booklet K-54. It is a faithful 
guide to reasonable silverware purchases for 
farnlies large and small. 

International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn, 


SILVER 


| INTERNATIONAL 














847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
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Our Younc- ‘ 
2) HOUSEKEEPERS &\ 


JACK-O’-LANTERN TIME 


Entertaining in our homes on Hallow- 
een has become very popular. This is 


1 NEEDLEWORK 8) ae aan oon iznedal ad as 


to black cats, owls and witches—well, 


CONTEST : ay al at chout as handy there as they 


One of the jolliest parties we ever gave 























eal rane Hat our country home was at this time. Our 

i| guests were the members of the Rural 

$2000 00 club, their husbands and a few town and 

. other friends. 

- The invitations were written in black 

IN CASH PRIZES a on yellow paper tnd were parang Le 
" ¥ | yellow envelopes e guests were as 

OFFERED for CROCHET, [| io come in x pete pe eg Bas ym 

> -NT ve / f paper cats, owls and witches were us or 

KNITTING, TATTING @| | decorations. Portieres were made by 

and | | stringing red apples on strong cord. Ina 

_ imi | corner of one of the rooms stood a shock 

EMBROIDERY @| | of fodder with pumpkins and squashes at 

| | its base, in the immemorial manner. A 

mass of tree boughs was fastened in an- 

other corner. From this miniature forest 

emerged the black paper witches on their 

broom sticks, which circled around the 

upper part of the room and flew out at a 

corner near the ceiling. 

The invitations contained the words 
“Consult the oracle at the door,” an 
when the tittering guests arrived, the card 
tied to the jack-o’-lantern on the porch 
bade them “Pull the ear and wait.”” They 
pulled the ear of corn hanging on the 
oe : outside of the screen doorand the big cow 
Details in July and |! oe t ee pie on ihe other a 

. ae eS ls} | clamored forth the news of their arrival. 
October Issues of When they entered, the two ghosts who 
received them pointed silently to these 
=); words on a piece of paper on the wall, 

THE STAR <n _ — ~— — — 

ba mb PL r > nger of the blac aper hands pinne 
NEEDLEW ORK ||}along the walls quide the guests to a 
room where two witches sat at a table. 


JOURNAL ' These witches pointed to cards spread out 


sa eat g _|on the table before them. Each guest se- 
260 WEST BROADWAY lected the’ one bearing his or her name 
NEW YORK and, turning it over, read the rhyme 

N. Y. directing them w here they would find their 


“fortunes.” These were written on pretty 
hand painted folders and hidden about the 
rooms and when the folders had all been 


A quarterly publication devoted found, the company was asked to be 


entirely to Needle work 
Anal Sulurgton, Scns, flea, he eee of 2 ete pte 
8, 0 
Single ‘opie d cents §] | numbered and when the hostess called a 


number,, the one holding that number 
rose, unmasked, and read the fortune 
wenden aloud. The hobbies and foibles of the 
COUPON different people were well aired and this 
part of the entertainment was most 
amusing. 





The Star Needlework Journal, 
260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of circular The Guests Perform 
containing particulars of 1923-24 Needle- A stunt master was now chosen and he 
Nentlowort Voursal co pared. ta Beet | fp (Commenced unwinding the stunt ball of 
cessful Farming. black and yellow yarn which was sus- 
pended from the bay window. At inter- 
vals slips of paper fell from the ball, giving 
the stunts which the guests were 'to per- 
form. The first one told one of the women 
to wind up the yarn again, which would 
later be used to knit a sweater for an 
Eskimo. Some of the other stunts were 
trimming a hat in red, white and blue in 
five minutes, a whistling quartet by four 
men, bobbing and jumping for apples, and 
telling a ghost story. 

The men thoroly enjoyed the guessing 
contest which followed. The person who 
came nearest to guessing the number of 
grapes on the bunch hung in the alcove 
won the grapes. .A man came within ten 
of guessing thé exact number of grains of 
corn on the red ear which was also sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the alcove, and 
was given a small yellow and black pin 


ee cushion shaped like an ear of corn, To 


Ti 3a 
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the amusement of all, a grocerymsn 4). 
most guessed the number of peanuts in q 
pint and pocketed the peanuts. A jo|ly 
woman who won first prize in guessing 4; 
the number of seeds taken from a })\i:mp. 
kin carried home the pumpkin anc the 
bag of chocolates inside of it. 

After so much fun everyone was ready 
for the refreshments, which consist «d of 
creamed chicken served in pastry cases, 
potatoes on the half shell, pickles, sand- 
wiches, baked apples with whipped cream, 
cake and coffee. 

When full justice had been done to the 
refreshments we all joined hands and, in 
spite of the refreshments, sang two or three 
rollicking songs and our guests bade us 
good-night.—D. M. B. 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH RECIPES 


Pumpkin pies and baked squash are 
such tried and true friends that very few 
women ever try using these fruits (or 
are they vegetables?) in any other way 
They can be used in numerous delicious 
dishes such as ‘on given below, and are 
sure to please one’s family. 

Pumpkin Bread—Scald one and a half 
cupfuls of sweet milk and add one table- 
spoonful of butter. When lukewarm, stir 
in one cupful of stewed and strained 
pumpkin, to which have been added one 
teaspoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar. Then add half a yeast cake dis- 
solved in a little warm water, and flour 
enough to knead soft. Knead for ten 
minutes and set in a warm place to rise. 
When light, knead again, put into pans 
and when risen a second time, bake in a 
hot oven. 

Squash Biscuit—Mix two cupfuls of 
sifted flour, three and one-half level table- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one table- 
spoonful of sugar and a pinch of salt. 
With the finger tips work in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of lard. Add one and one- 
half cupfuls of cooked, strained squash 
and half a cupful of milk. Shape into 
biscuits, place in a greased pan and bake 
until slightly browned 

Pumpkin Pie—One cupful of stewed 
pumpkin, one tablespoonful of butter, 
two eggs, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of molasses, half a tea- 
mouse of powdered cinnamon, half a 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar, one-fourth 
of a teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of 
sugar, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of ated 
nutmeg, one and one-half cupfuls of milk, 
will be required. 

The pumpkin should be well stewed and 
rubbed thru a sieve. To it add the melted 
butter, sugar and spices, molasses, flour, 
ginger, salt and yolks of eggs. Heat the 
milk, add the pumpkin mixture, then fold 
in the stiff ten whites of the eggs. 
Pour the filling into a pie tin lined with 
good pastry, and bake in a moderate oven 
until well set and nicely browned. 

Pumpkin Pudding—To one quart of 
— prepared exactly as you would 

or pies, add one tablespoonful of minute 
tapioca. Pour into a well greased deep 
dish or pan. Before setting it in the oven 
add a little cold milk for the whey. Bake 
until well set. 

Escalloped Squash—Boil or bake Hub- 
bard squash, mash-in the customary way, 
and let cool. Beat the yolks of two eggs 
and when the squash is nearly cold, whip 
these into it with three tablespoonfuls of 
milk and pepper and salt to taste. Pour 
into a buttered baking dish, cover with 
fine bread crumbs and bake to a nice 
brown in a quick oven. Serve hot. 

Baked Pumpkin—Cut the pumpkin in 
pieces for serving, remove the seed and 
string portion, brush with molasses, season 
with salt, pepper and a few grains of 
pepper, and bake until soft. Add a table- 
spoonful of butter and serve in the shell, 
garnished with sprigs of parsley. 

S h Tea Cakes—These call for two 
cupfuls of sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of 
shortening, the’ of two eggs, two 
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thirds of a cupful of squash, one cupful of 
al- mulk, one teaspoonful of lemon extract, 
one-iourth teaspoonful of salt, two and 
two-thirds cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, the white of one 


Ap evg. Cream sugar and butter, add the} 
U yolks of eggs and the squash and beat to- 
; ye ther untul light. Add flavoring and milk, | 
aly then the flour, baking powder and salt, and 
ol beat well for ten minutes Lastly add the 
= white of egg beaten stiff and bake m 
nd- 


m iffin tins. 


























a little salt, plus sufficient flour to make 
ved them turn easily on the griddle. Serve 
ve rather hot sprinkled with sugar if desired. 


m, Squash Pudding—Two and _ one-half 
cups of steamed and strained squash, one- 
he half cupful of sugar, One teaspoonful of 
a salt, three-fourths teaspoonful of cinna- 
= mon, two eggs, two and a fourth cupfuls 
= of milk are needed. 
Mix sugar, salt and cinnamon and add 
7 to the squash, then add the eggs, slightly 
S t«aten, and the milk. Turn into a but- 
are tered pudding dish and bake in a moder- 
ew ate oven until firm. Cool slightly before 
or serving. 
ay. Pumpkin Custard—Pare and cut into 
Us pieces enough pumpkin to measure éne | 
are pint. Put the pieces into a kettle, add 
x half a cupful of water, cover the kettle 
all and allow the pumpkin to steam till 
ile- tender. Then remove the lid and allow 
stir the water toevaporate. Drain off all mois- 
ied ture by placing the pumpkin in a colander. 5 
* Beat three eggs without separating, add ‘ 
Uls to them one pint of rich milk, and then the ‘ , 4 
lis- pumpkin, half a cupful of sugar, one tea- “I was only eighteen then, my dear.” : 
yur spoonful of cinnamon, and half a teaspoon- F 
ten ful of ginger. Mix and turn into “so “But you’ve the same smile now,Grand- 
ise, custard cups. Stand these in a baking dish mother—it’s hardly a day older.”’ 
ans of hot water and bake for forty minutes. 
~— furn from the cups and serve. Beautiful teeth are treasures increasing- 
; Squash Puff—Press one-half pint of : ‘ 
ol cooked squash thru a sieve and add a ly precious as the years slip by. To go 
dle- rounding tablespoonful of butter (melted smiling through your years, choose a 
af tee yo A pte ange rege ag Sor dentifrice that is safe—one that pre- 
milk, and salt and pepper, then mix and 
- fold in two stiffly beaten whites of eggs. serves the natural beauty of your teeth. 
1a Turn into a buttered dish and bake until P 
ash the center is firm. Serve hot asa side dish. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe 
~ | I be nape Ff bi he pint of open because it “washes” and polishes; does 
3 pumpkin, one pint of muk, three eggs, anc not scratch or scour your delicate tooth | 


enamel. It cleans teeth thoroughly and 
that is all any tooth paste or 




































ter, Baked Squash—Just cut, or chop rather 
one a squash in halves and put in the oven powder can do. LargeTube 25c. 
ea without peeling it. When soft take a spoon 
I a and scoop out the inside, then add butter, COLGATE & CO. 
rth pepper and salt, and the squash is ready Established 1806 Ow 

of to be served.—Miss H. A. L. fo 6% Zz. 
ted 
ilk, 

THE LURE OF AUTUMN DAYS 
and What is more charming than a perfect 7 
ited day in late autumn? How the outside 7 
pur, world pulls against dull indoor duties! ie foag 
the Think of the long shut-in winter and go. Ope 
fold The hours spent in the sunshine need by 
a no pane be wasted. While we are storing | = : eer TEETH THE \ 
up health and strength and cheerfulness|  ‘%3 # OT LEN EN Fe ws Tay | 

ven there are so many practical things outside | *2h4<5"= ye Steet gan 3 y : RIGHT WAY | 
. tat need looking after. > pee Se a #i ae "?, AN hy AS sundbolishes | 

id See that there is a generous box of good] 7°}; = Pees Pere fot . Sea \ Doesnt Scrat h/ 
on soil under cover for early plants and seed- 3 : - AO: Se, Le ‘fae / 
ute lings. See that a bag or box of clean dry 5 . 
leep sand is stored for use in the brooder for 
te those early chicks. 
ake See that the brooder house is cleaned 
rub and disinfected and in readiness; weather LOOMS 9.90 
ne may be unpleasant in early spring and AKD UP. BIG MONEY IN 

~ there is almost certain to be a greater WEAVINGATHOME. 
hip pressure of work. 0 experience necessary to weave 
aa . Be sure that the henhouse is_scrupu- 
Poe , vusly cleaned and sprayed and white- 
with ished. Fix up the torn muslin window- 

: screens. See that the house is tight and ep.cute Sp cand & Concord all wool worsted 
nice e odd bits of repairing done. ee een ae yarns are made from all 
n in ; Pile up those dead weeds and burn them. ore — —_ oe ou ak, 
a Protect the shrubbery. Pick up the rub- EARNED IN 30 MINUTES and of g¢ mm rs vm | 
= bish 1. selling Mary Rose ockKs | ity. Nae of ; — 
an Mother eannot.do all these things alone, | Commissions GE FR Easy and eget eee pe 
ble her presence and enthusiasm seem 2 = dignsfred. Write fo ree samples 
hell necessary for their accomplishment. Get ‘ District managers wanted. YA Sc vor 4-02. skein. 1 tb. $2.00. 

’ ings “‘ship-shape.” Uincinnati, Ono, 

“- Chere seems no end to the perfectly good | ~ “Secae find ound Dinah Sinead Teen 
1] of —— for staying out-of-doors ona beau- ALL ‘cr sale from manufacturer, 95c. $1.35, 11 60 per 
two- mul autumn day.—A. M. A. B A. “BARTLETT, war ¥ HARMONY, MAINE | Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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CERESOTA 
FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour of 
the World 











The Favorite 
of the Farm 


Ceresota is good flour. Good 
bread, biscuit and pastry 
is the result. You always 
get your full money’s worth 
in quantity, quality and 
supreme satisfaction, when 
you demand Ceresota from 
your dealer. Pure, whole- 
some and not bleached. 


Manufactured by The North- 


western Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Painting Book 


Cc 
for the Kiddies 1 0 


Big, beautiful 6 x 8—48—pages— 
12 magnificently colored pictures 
—12 painting 
instructions to young artists—set 
of beautiful Japanese water colors 
~~. —wonderfully interesting fairy 
' story—cover in many 
~. colors and 
Wei, ~s.. Sent postage 
Coupon, Van, rae prepaid. 
i 4, ~ 
Mail Today any, ~. 
The Northwestern ~~. 
Consolidated Milling Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here's my 10c for your beautiful paint- 
ing book, ‘‘The Adventures of Ceresota’’ 
and set of Japanese water colors, 
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gold. 
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THE SON OF HIS DAD 
Continued from page 102 


knowin’ that Rawlins has gone home sick. 
Had some kind of a shock and it upset 
him.” 
| “Rawlins ?” drawled the window 
washer. It was the first time he had 
spoken. 
| “Yep. The express agent. I sent my 
| deputy down there to look after the money 
|in the safe.” 
“The money in the safe ?” The 
gold-dust twin appeared bored. _Listlessly 
he crossed to the open door and began to 
clean the knob. 

“Never mind the door knob, son,” said 
Uncle Jake quietly. ‘Come back into the 
middle of the room. You might polish the 
stove. We don’t use it often, owin’ to the 
climate, but it’s a kind of an ornament, 
don’t you think?” 

The boy whirled suddenly and stood at 
bay, glaring with fierce eyes at the sheriff. 
Uncle Jake carelessly his gun. 
After a moment the boy crossed to the 
stove. 

“There, now; that’s better. You won’t 
be in a draft. Havin’ your hands in water 
and standin’ too near the door in the draft 
might give you a cold.” Uncle Jake’s 
voice was solicitous. The hot blood 
surged into the boy’s face, but he con- 
tinued to polish the stove in silence. 

A half-hour passed. The gold-dust twin 
began on the stove pipe. He worked with- 
out haste, careful of detail. The sheriff 
gazed at his back, rigid with offense, and 
his eyes twinkled. 

When the pipe was shining he faced 
Uncle Jake. 

“Shall I scrub the floor now, sir?” he 
said, meeting the old man’s challenging 
eyes steadily. 

The sheriff’s stern eyes grew grim, his 
beetling brows drew down, his face was 
menacing; but the young man’s glance 
did not waver. 

With an abrupt movement Uncle Jake 
pocketed his gun and, yawning, stretched 
his arms above his head. Thus defense- 
| less, he spoke: 

“Well, Bub, if you’re that work brittle 
| you can scrub the roof for all of me. I’m 
goin’ home. Kinda look out for things, 
| will ye? If anybody wants me they know 
| where I live.” 

He rose and strolled quietly out the 
|door and down the street to the white 
| cottage. 














HE velvet blackness of the desert 
night had descended upon the earth 
|when Uncle Jake once more entered the 
'sheriff’s office. He slipped noiselessly 
| thru the doorway and disappeared in the 
thick darkness of the room. He peered 
| about him and sensed rather than saw a 
shadow somewhat darker than the rest in 
|a far corner of the room. His face took on 
|a grim smile. 

| As the hours passed the silence of the 
|niztht deepened; the clock on the wall 
Small night sounds, heard 


ticked loudly. 
sounded sharp and 


| only in tense stillness 
definite. The clock whirred raucously and 
struck the midnight hour. Far out on the 
| desert a coyote yapped derisively. 
A second shadow appeared in the door- 
| way and drifted across the floor; then a 
| faint grating sound was heard as the com- 
| bination of the office safe turned under 
| skilful fingers. 
A vivid point of light darted suddenly 





look from 
the outside? 


N2 matter how trim and im- 

maculate your windows ap- 
pear inside, the passersby get an 
unfortunate impression of your 
house cleaning, if the shades are 
faded orwrinkled,cracked ortorn. 


Replace those old shades with 
spic and span new shades — and 
make sure, of course, you ask 
your retailer for 


di 


On it we will send a copy of the lat- 
est edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine's 
“Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration,” 
@ booklet invaluable in home decoration. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO, 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SHADE FABRICS 
Established 1860 




















A Telephone on the Farm 


means comfort and convenience to 
youand your family. Get market and 
weather reports, news of all kinds, 
in any weather. Call the doctor, the 
store, your friends. 


Stromberg Carlson 
TELEPHONES 


have clear, powerful transmitting qualities. 
Transmitter and receiver are standard com- 
mercial instruments that give perfect satisfac- 
tion over local or long distance lines. 

Send for Bulletin No. 20. Tells how farm com- 
munities furm and operate their own telephone 
systems. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, 
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| out of the blackness and came to rest on a 
kneeling figure in front of the safe. 

“Hold up your hands!” commanded a} 
sharp young voice. | 

In the fierce white glare of the flashlight, | 
Raleigh, the Wells-Fargo detective, slowly | 
obeyed. His face was not good to see. 

“Come out into the middle of the room!” 
commanded the voice, now with more 
assurance. 





Step by step, warily, grudgingly, the 





Save About 14 On 


Aluminum Ware 


Sunbright Aluminum ware 
direct to you at 30% to 
60% below store prices. 
Extra heavy and strongly 
built. Guarant for 20 


years. 

2 qt. Percolator 94c. 8 qt. Pre- 
serve Kettle $1.14. 10 qt. Water 
or Dairy Pail $1.30. 6qt.Teakettie 
$1.45. Other pieces in proportion. P on aunt — 

i li cata ‘uw! les a ice 
Ge oe 
Rand Distributing Co. Inc., Factory Distribetors, 

Room 623, 35 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, Llinois 
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detective obeyed. As he neared the center 
of the room Uncle Jake spoke plaintively: 

“If you’re goin’ to stop anywheres near 
here git right in front of me, Dick. That 
bov’s likely to miss you and hit me... 
I’ve got Dick covered, Bub. Suppose you 
light the lamp. And then you might 
hustle down to the Express Office and 
bring Jimmy Stratton.” 

An hour later Jimmy, turning away from 
the jail where they had left Disappearing 
Dick snugly locked in a cell, spoke in a 
gleeful voice: 

“Gee! Won’t the real Raleigh Willetts 
be tickled when he comes day after to- 
morrow and finds we’ve already caught 
Dick? Maybe we’d better telegraph the 
company.” 

“Come on, let’s go up to the office. I 
want to talk this over.” Uncle Jake spoke 
in a stern voice and put his hand com- 
mandingly upon the shoulder of the gold- 
dust twin. 

Jimmy looked surprised at the action. 


“You sure did us a good turn tonight, M ° f h 
young man!” he said heartily. ‘“Aren’t O ernize your arm ome 
you glad we hired him, Uncle Jake?” a 3 ‘ 
~ Unele Jake smiled in the darkness. “I h h O FL 
shore am glad you hired him, Jimmy,” he wit 8 Inc AK OORING 
said. . . 
They reached the office and Uncle laid right over the old softwood floors 
Jake spoke sharply to the boy: “Now, . 
Bub, cough up that money!” Increases the value of your property floors of oak? An oak floor is good for 
Jimmy’s jaw dropped; he stared wide- One of the first things your friends and neigh- _ ll time; a little attention to the sur- 
eyed. bors will comment upon is that your home is face keeps it in perfect condition. 
The gold-dust twin strode to the stove} modern, because of its new oak floors. The whole Better health for all the family 


and thrust in his arm. ‘Had to make it] effect will be substantial and up-to-date when the 
all up in packages that would fit up the| rooms have bright, beautiful oak floors. ' he cl om os 
“a _” unted. Then as he lai ’ ; sreathe clean air when playing on an 
the packages onthe tabie, his wrath over-| Oak floors last indefinitely oak floor, as there are no cracks to 
flowed. Why cover your floors with any artificialcom- _ collect dirt and disease germs, while 
“Now it’s my turn!” he said fiercely.| Position material, expensive because temporary, endless sweeping is no longer necessary 
“When vou knew it was I who had robbed| When you can have Nature’s own permanent to keep the floors clean. 
the express safe, why did you leave me at 
large, Mr. Cannon? That was a dane 
gerous thing to do. And why did you 
talk so loud?” 











Oak floors are sanitary. Children 





Economy 


You will be surprised how reason- 
ably you can floor the rooms with oak 













% inch Oak 


ing is easily 


my 


Uncle Jake was silent, his eyes fixed laid over the old —less than the old floor plus carpet. 
meditatively on the flickering lamp. A ~“ pote -— When you consider the added value, the 


saving in house work, and that first 
cost is last cost, your new oak floors 
are an investment, not an expense. 


reminiscent smile hovered on his lips. time if desirable. 

“Now maybe it’s my turn, friend!” 
Jimmy spoke sharply, resentful of any 
criticism of Uncle Jake. “How did you 
know the detective was a fraud? Who 
are you, anyway?” 
| But the gold-dust twin merely waved 
: his hand silencingly and continued, “You 
, played with me this afternoon like a cat 
with a mouse, Mr. Cannon. Then you let 
me go. Why did you doit? Itwas a most 
unethical thing for a sheriff to do.” 

Uncle Jake lighted his pipe and 
{ stretched himself comfortably in his chair. 
His eyes twinkled, but his hand crept up 
and ——— the boy’s hand as it lay on 
the table: 
, “Bill Willetts always was a stubborn 
- cuss,” he said. ‘Whenever he tackled 
- anything he wanted to handle it all by 
himself. Mebby that was the reason I 
. done it, son, or mebby it might have been 
¢ because you shore air the spit and image 
of your daddy!” 

(The End) 


= RENOVATING WINDOW SHADES 


Nothing will mar the neat and attrac- 
tive appearance of a room much more than 
soiled or crackled window shades. 

Occasionally, if the shade has not often 


been drawn down to its entire length and 


Complete information on oak floors, 
with full directions for laying and finish- 
ing will be sent on request. Write today. 


Oak FLoorinc BurREAU 
1075 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 














AMERICA 
Is STILL 
SHorT OVER 

Ons MILLION 





Homes 
ii the lower portion has become badly —Literary 
worn, it pays to reverse it, tacking the Digest 


worn portion to the roller and making a 
new hem for the slat-stretcher. 
- \nother excellent way to freshen the 
res shade is to hang it full length on the wall 
nd paint it with the desired color of “flat”’ 
paint. When one side is thoroly dry turn 
the curtain and paint the other side. This 
Is eps 4 ag 7 freshening the white 
de of a duplex shade. 
\ window shade painted with flat black problems up to will 
makes a good improvised blackboard in edie We wi 
Ww 5 Yo: or for kitchen memoranda.— ee ee oe 


crave 










Put your flooring 
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this complaint is literally true. Many a housewife has 
said with conviction, “I would rather give the church my dollar 
than work so hard cooking and then go and wait a couple of 
hours to buy it back.” 

If a church supper, or a supper given by the school or any 
other organization, is to be a real success, it must give to the 
public a good meal, hot, well-served, and satisfying, at a popular 
price. At the same time the work of cooking and serving the 
meal must be organized and adjusted.to equalize the burden 
among the church members. 

To serve 100 or 500 people is a real institutional problem and 
needs most thoughtful organization and watchful supervision. 
There are many loopholes thru which the profit may slip. 

The supper committee must face several problems, any one 
of which may make or break the success of the supper. 

First, it must select a good date without a conflicting counter 
attraction. It must then plan the menu to suit the equipment 
of the church or room where the supper is to be held, the season 
of the year and the 
price that will be popu- 


Oct., 1923 


CHURCH SUPPERS THAT PAY 


Rules, Menus and Recipes for Large Quantity Serving 


By N. BETH BAILEY 


O church supper for me! You furnish a $1.75 chicken, 
then go and pay 75 cents to nibble a neck.”’ Too often 


the food hot. The following menus have been served with 
success: 

Swiss steak with gravy, boiled 
bean and raw grated carrot salad, green apple pie a la mode; 
Baked ham, escalloped potatoes, horseradish, mustard, hot 
rolls, cold slaw with green peppers, coffee, chocolate marsh- 
mallow roll; Chicken pie, mashed potatoes, graham and white 
bread, pickles, jelly, shredded lettuce with thousand island 
dressing, coffee, ice cream, date bars; Boston baked pork and 
beans, catsup, dill pickles, hot steamed brown bread, apple and 
celery salad, coffee, pumpkin pie with whipped cream. 

If the food is prepared in the kitchen one may serve such a 
menu asthis: Vegetable soup, crackers, mixed pickles, baked 
pork chops, creamed potatoes, apple sauce, rolls, fruit salad, 
nut bread sandwiches, coffee. 

A Harvest Home or Thanksgiving homecoming menu might 
be: Roast turkey, dressing, mashed potatoes, cranberry sauce, 
white and rye bread, celery, pickles, perfection salad, hot 
gingerbread with marshmallows, coffee, fruit and nuts. 

Here are some recipes which can be used to advantage by 
the committee whose 
work it is to prepare 


tatoes, pickles, jelly, string 





lar. The menu should 
be so attractive that it 
will sell itself. 

It must decide on a 
method of financing. If 
soliciting is to be em- 
ployed be careful to 
state *the amount of 
food wanted. Esti- 
mate costs of foods in 
order that the assess- 
ments may be fair 


portions: 


Steak for Swiss steak. .50 Ibs. 
Smoked ham to bake. .3 50-lb. hams. 
Chicken for pie 8 5-lb. chickens. 


If the kitchen is ade- Turkey ..4 15-lb. birds. 
quate, the committee Potatoes 3 pecks. 
may buy the food in Creamed potatoes. ....5 gallons. 
quantity, securing Mashed potatoes 4 gallons. 
wholesale prices. The Vegetable soup 5 gallons. 
committee may then Baked beans 5 gallons. 

. Rolls . 16 dozen. 


hire help by the hour, 
if need be, to assist in 





Every church organization should have on file a record of quan- 
tities needed to serve 100. Careful standardizing of portions served 
makes the public better satisfied, for small portions annoy, and too 
large portions are unsightly and wasteful. 

The following list of food has been estimated from standard 


Amounts to Serve 100 


the food in the kitchen. 
They will be just as 
useful, of course, if the 
foods are prepared at 
home, to be reheated 
before serving: 


Baked Pork Chops 
With Dressing 


Butter (if creamed and Season each pork 
Wega add. aA a cho : epread with a 
Tes ~ ox - half-inch layer of moist 
Coes 2 lhe. bread dressing and lay 

Ms ; a bit of trimmed fat 
Cream. ... -. 3 quarts. on top. Bake in a 
Loaf sugar . 3 Ibs. moderate oven one- 
Salad dressing. 3 quarts. half hour. To avoid 
Ice cream 4 gallons. having these too dry, 


(if for a la mode) + 36 gallons. 


the pan may be cov- 
ered the last ten min- 








the cooking of the food 
In this way the meal 
becomes a real commercial process and no food is donated. 
When a church is to run a series of suppers this plan is likely to 
prove very attractive to most of the women. 

Good advertising is the fourth problem. It is best handled 
by assigning to certain Sunday school classes or committees the 
making of posters and inventing of other plans. 

Above all, organize the work. A chairman of kitchen work 
should be responsible to plan routing in kitchen, to serve the 
meal on time, to serve foods hot, to avoid confusion, to equalize 
portions served, and to serve attractive-looking plates. 

The head waitress in the dining room should plan the best 
method of serving. Young boys and girls from 16 to 20 years 
old make the best waiters. Assign definite tables and give in- 
structions as to the menu, emphasizing the need for quick 
service. The waiters should stay near their own tables to 
watch the needs of their guests, to keep the waterglasses filled, 
to pass relishes and to replenish coffee. There is better morale 
if the waiters are served first. Food that is left should be sold. 

The chairman should fill out and file a report giving the fol- 
lowing information: Date, menu, amounts used, amounts left, 
number served, expenses, profit, name of committee, helpful 
suggestions as to organization, amounts, and other things that 
Ww ill be of benefit to herself or her successor. 

The menu is of most importance. Some churches are famous 
for good food and splendid service and these are assured a big 
crowd, because the public is always glad to pay for good cooking 
well served. 

The menu must suit the season. In the fall and winter serve 
hearty foods, hot and plenty of them, while spring and summer 
suppers mean crisp salads and cool desserts, Don’t forget to 
serve something tart with the main course, and something sweet 
for dessert. Avoid serving two dishes prepared in the same 
way: that is, if the meat is creamed, don’t serve a creamed 
vegetable: if the meat is baked or fried, a creamed vegetable 
is desirable. Consider the appearance of the plate, because 
food must look good and taste as good as it looks. If the main 
dish is made with fish, cheese, or oysters, or flavored with onion 
a choice should be given because many people have a decided 
dislike to these foods ° 

Of great importance is the caution to plan a menu that your 
church kitchen can serve easily. Hot food must be served hot, 
therefore the plates should be warmed. If the oven space is 
small, big covered crocks or fireless cookers may be used to keep 


utes to steam the 
chops after they are 
browned and well cooked. 

Mayonnaise With Cornstarch Filler 

1 tsp. of mustard A few grains cayenne 2 tbsp. of vinegar 

1 tsp. of salt 2 egg yolks 2 cupfuls of oi 

1 tsp. of powdered sugar 2 tbsp. of lemon juice 

Choose a bowl that is narrow and deep because the success 
of mayonnaise depends on thoro beating. Put the spices, lemon 
juice, vinegar and egg yolks into the bowl and beat well with a 
Dover beater. 

Add one tablespoonful of oil, beat well, add another table- 
spoonful of oil and beat. Then pour in the oil gradually, a 
quarter of a cupful at a time, beating continually until the 
whole thickens. The temperature has little or no effect on this 
process: the whole secret lies in forming an emulsion thru con- 
tinuous beating. 

Make a cornstarch paste, using two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, one cupful of boiling water, three tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, and one teaspoonful of salt. 

Mix the salt, cornstarch, and cold water, add the boiling 
water and cook three minutes, stirring well. Remove from fire 
and beat with a Dover beater occasionally until cool. Do not 
let this paste set in a mass because the lumps will not beat 
out when cold. Beat together the stiff mayonnaise and this 
thick cold paste. 

The value of this is that the paste prevents separation of the 
mayonnaise. It also dilutes the dressing, making a cheaper 
one and one enjoyed by more people. 

Steamed Boston Brown Bread 

1 qt. of rye flour 1 thep. of soda 

1 qt. of corn meal 1 tbsp. of salt 

1 qt. of whole wheat flour 1 tbsp. of baking powder 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Add the wet to the dry 
and mix well. Turn into greased molds, filling them three 
fourths full, and cover with greased lids. Steam three hours 
then remove from the molds. This recipe will fill eight one 
pound coffee cans. 

Gingerbread With Marshmallows 

2 c..of molasses or 16 c. of sugar 1 tbsp. of ginger 

sorghum 144 qts. of flour 2 tsp. of cinnamon 

134 c. of boiling water 14 tsp. of salt 1 tsp. of allspice 

1 c. of melted fat 2 tsp. of baking powder 1 tbsp. of soda 

Mix the wet ingredients, mix and sift the dry ingredients, 
then stir the dry into the wet and beat hard. Pour into two 
greased pans about 12 by 15 inches in size, (Cont. page 120 


3 c. of molasses 
2 qts. of sour milk 
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Discovers New Cheap Fuel 


Does Away With Dirty Coaland Wood 
in Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces! 








- Vr. B. M, Oliver, fuel 
10t expert of St. Louis, after 
™ eventeen years ofe. xperi- 

ry nting, has developed a 
o » cheap fuel which 
z gives 3 times the heat of 


en. ) 
f t. 






as 
the 
at 
ed 


- | 3 TImmes the Heat of Coal 


rk 
a No more fires to build, bank or watch—no more dirty, heavy 
an coal to carry and lift—no more clouds of ashes to breathe, 
rat or back-breaking scuttles to empty—no getting up on cold 
a mornings to build fires—no more smoke, soot and coal dust 
Ft —no more worries about coal shortages, poor quality or 
The Oliver Burner 


vid . . . . . 

7. high prices since this Wonderful New Invention. ake ‘ane sane he 

ov bs stove. Noholes to drill, 

ll HY should any woman give her heat of coal or wood. Cheap—fool-proof— : ; ea BS ade 7 

he best strength in ehdless, back- absolutely safe—lasts a lifetime—150,000 : one minute. 

re breaking servitude to a hot, mussy now in use! No wonder housewives are 

; eater, cook stove or furnace? The wonderful clamoring for this wonderful new device. 
vention of Mr. Oliver of St. Louisin one Mrs. W. N. Spencer of Connecticut writes: 


ae” 





inute turns any coal or woodburnerintoa “The Oliver in my heating stove works like 

modern, up-to-date gas stove. It givesas magic. It is wonderful to have quick heat 

much or little.heat as wanted and no work.” Mr. Geo. Flynn 

38 by simply turning a valve! of Michigan writes: “It is 


on Cheaper Than Coal DISTRIBUTORS cleaner, cheaper, hotter and 


Salesmen and Agents Wanted steadier than coal or wood. 


or Wood Here is your opportunity to‘‘cash Cost me $5.00 for two months.” 
le- ’ in’’ on this nation-wide quesp of Gites rant tat : 
i is i i oll. Housewives everywhere are rig nto any furnace 
. Oliver calls his invention Low Introductory without change, 3 times the 


. . clamoring for this amazing new 
e Oliver Oil-Gas Burner, be- Burner. Sliver ents are making Price heat of coal. No motors, 
1use it uses 95% air and fortunes. eo ntley or — gas or electricity. 
18 SS says: “Ye Gods, some seller, : 
ly 5% oil, the cheapest fuel made $215 today.’ “a Carnegey, Now, once and for all time, do 
ere is, turning them into 8- Dakota, wijtes:" Making sia. away with household dirt and 
ld ictual gas that burns with an made $100 a month spare time drudgery. Send immediately 


home. 
“ tensely hot, clean flame. No Puy in Ret own wamen of every forthe FREE ATTRACTIVE 
icks, no smoke, no odor. type—for spare time or fais time BOOKLET, “New Kind of 
” 16 l : ting $1000 o "month, Men’ with Heat,” telling all about this 
‘6 Mode s to Fit Any selling organizations who can amazing new invent ion " 


swing whole territory can earn . 
t Stove or Furnace $10,000 to $50,000 or more a year. Shows exactly how it works, 
Write or wire at oncefordetailsor pow jt is different from all 


16 types to fit any heater or cook 


at Made i i appointment. Address me_ per- : , stove. Quick heat at once—no 
meat = 16 different models to sonally, B. M. Oliver, at address other burners, how it will re- waiting for fire to come up. 
is htany kind of cook stove, heat- below. 


lieve you of the back-breaking 


ing stove or steam, hot water, work of coal and wood 


he or hot air furnace. No noisy 

er motors, no gas or electrical connections, no Mail Coupon for Big Offer 
oving parts, and installation can be made If you mail the coupon at once you will be 
ith no changes whatever. Giveseven heat jintimetoreceive Mr. Oliver’s very Low 
| day long without a bit of attention—a Introductory Price. But to get this low 

varm, cozy house in the morning or a quick price you must write at once. There is no 
e at turn of valve. You can absolutely obligation. Get your Oliver installed im- 


‘epend upon your Oliverto heat yourhome mediately. Fill in and mail the coupon 
coldest zero weather—it gives 3 timesthe now, 


| OLIVER2: BURNER 
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Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co., 

2012-J Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me your FREE book, “New Kind of 
Heat,” and Special Low Price Intro- 
ductory offer. I am interested in a 
burner for a 


CJ fence os CJ ‘(Specity steam, not 
air or hot 
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Name 
OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER COMPANY Deerees 
.) 2012-J Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
0 “Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Oil-Gas Burners in the World” City State 


0 Canadian Distributor: 2012-J Oliver Bidg., Toronto, Ont. laoaw ew aw aweas eam xciaoemwaece 














Don't send cash in ad- 
vance. Just order CON- 
SERVO and 


TRY IT TEN DAYS! 
Pay postman, to be paid 


back if you are not de- 
lighted! 











Fully guaranteed 
Only $10 at your door 
(All delivery charges paid by us.) 
Outdoes Every Known Way 


To Can Meat Deliciously 
CONSERVO will 


Buy cheap cuts and 
cold-pack-process them into 
dinners ready-to-serve reheated out 
jars. Our recipes tell how to can 
soups, vegetables, fruits, any food. 

Needs No Special Care 

Merely fill tank with 
SERVO over one burner 
close heat-sealing doors Can 
QUART JARS-full at a time. 
sounds if water boils low. 

Cooks Big Dinner by Itself 

Cook dinner in CONSERVO. Delicious 
meats, puddings, made dishes of all kinds, 
without ! Wonderful flavor be- 
cause natural juices kept Food, 
can’t scorch. Can and cook at same time 
-—ample room in CONSERVO. 


Saves Fuel to Amaze You 
Over 500,000 CONSERVOS get more and 
better canning and cooking done to-day on 
one burner than using whole stove ever did 
before. Order CONSERVO on guarantee it 
suits or full p refunded. Order 
and can meats early. 
Valuable, practical book, ‘‘The Secrets 
f Meat Canning,’’ sent for the ask- 
4 yr to nomize by 
Wri 


tender, rich 
of the 
meats, 


CON- 
r stove-hole, 
FOURTEEN 
Alarm whistle 


water, put 


watching 


aii are 


ice now 





Cans Anything. Cooks Anything. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. EE, Toledo, Ohio 





We pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for New Kerosafe Burner. Makes Any 
stove a gasstove, Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap- 
est fuel known. 


Fits any stove. Burns like gas. 








Bay oe oie 


Fasy to get orders on account of high 
of coal. Work spare time or full time. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. B-871, 


rice and scarcity 
Write for sample. 


Dayton, Ohio 


HOOSIER “ces FREE 
— : 









ur home 30 days. 
» it return at « 
ler to s} 


To try 
1” 


in ¥ 
+ 






families now using 
Hoosier 5 , best ade, guaranteed 
for two y Inquire today 





HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
3155 State St., Marion, Ind. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| and bake in a moderate oven thirty min- 
utes. 

Cut fresh marshmallows in halves, 
spread these on one layer and put the 
other layer on top of cake. The heat of 
the cakes should melt the marshmallows 
enough to hold the layers together, but if 
it does not, place in the oven a few seconds. 
Avoid overheating or the top layer will 
‘slide off. Cut into two-inch squares and 
serve hot with cream or soft custard. 


| 
| Chocolate Marshmallow Roll 
J 
| 
| 





3 eggs 1 tsp. baking powder 
1 c. of sugar 14 tsp. of salt. 

2 tsp. of milk 1 c. of flour 

1 tbsp. of melted fat 4 c. of cocoa 


| Beat eggs until light; add sugar gradu- 

ally, and then milk, flour, baking powder, 
| cocoa, salt and yoelted fat. Line a drip- 
ping pan with oiled paper, turn in the 
mixture, spread evenly, and bake twelve 
minutes in a moderate oven. The pan 
should measure about 10x14 inches. When 
baked, turn onto a cloth dusted with 
powdered sugar, and spread quickly with 
jelly or marshmallow filling. If the edges 
are too crisp, trim off a thin strip and roll 
up the eake quickly into a close roll by 
lifting the cloth. Keep in the cloth until 
cool. Serve topped with whipped cfeam. 
This makes six big servings. 

For Marshmallow Filling, cut an eighth 
of a pound of marshmallows into quarters 
and melt over hot water. This takes about 
fifteen minutes. Boil together one-half 
cupful of sugar and one-quarter cupful of 
water until it spins a thread. Pour the 
syrup over the stiffly beaten white of one 
egg and beat hard. Add the melted marsh- 
mallows and beat until cold and stiff. 


| 


Date Bars 
6 eggs 2 c. of sugar 
2 pkgs. of dates 2 «. of chopped nuts 
2 c. of flour 2 tap. of baking pow- 


1 tsp. of salt der 


Beat the egg yolks, stone and chop the 


dates. Mix dates, nuts, flour, salt, baking 
powder and beaten yolks. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites and spread half 
an inch thick in a pan lined with buttered 
paper. This will make enough for two 
pans 10x12 inches tn size. 

Bake in a moderate oven for thirty 
Don’t overbake as these should 
be soft. When cold, cut in strips 1 by 3 
inches and roll in powdered sugar. If 
baked a day early do not cut until a couple 
of hours before serving. 


minutes. 


Nut Bread 
2 qts. of flour 1 c. of chopped nuts 
2 tsp. of salt 1 qt. of milk 
§ c. of baking powder Lec. of sugar 
2 eggs 


This quantity of baking powder looks 
too large but it is right and is more easily 
|measured by the cup than by the tea- 
spoonful 

Mix the dry ingredients and nuts, mix 
the milk and eggs and combine the wet 
with the dry. Mix well but do not beat. 
Turn into greased loaf bread pans, let rise 
twenty minutes or until increased in bulk, 
then bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 
Serve cold. 


PERFECT BROWN SUGAR ICING 

Icing made by boiling together brown 
sugar and top-of-milk is delicious whether 
or not we add a maple flavoring. But 
very often, especially if boiled slowly, this 
frosting curdles in the making. 

Every cook knows that when molasses 
is used in any recipe soda must-be used to 
neutralize the acid it contains. Often 
there seems to be enough of this acid 
remaining in the brown sugar to curdle 
the milk. Add a tiny pinch of soda before 
placing the sugar and milk on to boil and 
there will be no trouble from curdling.— 
) A. M. A. 


All housekeepers do not know that 
hot cakes can be baked without greasing 
the griddle. There are two kinds of 
greaseless griddles, one made of soap- 
stone, the other of aluminum. 
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A Row Wa loor 
Twice 
at Half teCost 


Think of having, INSTANTLY all 
the heat Tov 
you want IN ANY STOVE 







nation of 96 per cent ‘ 
superheated air and 
per cent kerosene 
(common coal oil) —cheape 
est’and safest fuel known, 
uced by amazing ine 
vention which, in one 
min ute, can be slipped in- 
to the fire box of any coal 
or wood stove. All thecon- 
venience of ger at half the 
cost. Start with turn of 
valve, turn high or low to 
suit,and stop with another A : 
turn of valve. Child can | —<<— = 
operate. Clean,steady fire. Fits Any Stove . 
No ups and downs to make 
life miserable and ruin the cooking and baking. Saves 
cleaning bills, doctor bills, wall paperand curtsias. Elimi- 
nates back-breaking work of carrying and lifting coal and 
- Nodamage tostove, lastsalifetime. Money-back 
guarantee gives you absolute protection. 


TRY IT 30 DAYS FRE 


Try the Instant-Gas Oil Barner in your own stove. You 
don'triska penny. See for yourself how hundreds of thou- 
sands of I nstant-Gas users havesaved money and cut their 
workinhalf. Writetoday for money-saving book “Scien- 
tific Oil Burning” and 30day trial offer. Hurry. Specia! 
low introductory price to those who writeimmediately. No 
obligation. Send a postcard before you turn this page. 
AGENTS _. Tateishi, of California, made $200.00 
weekly. eople every where using this 
remarkable new method of heating. Write at once for 
details and be ready for big Fall and Winter profits. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
Dept. 344, 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Heating Equipment, 











PRICE COWN 


u=HEAT 
DOES AWAY WITH 
DIRTY COAL’° WOOD 


New Discoveries Make it Easy to Keep 
Homes Warm in Coldest Weather 


No more paying exorbitant prices for coal No 
more hauling and chopping wood. No more shiv- 
ering in wintry weather waiting for fire to be 
built. Wonderful new devicé Nu-Heat takes one 
part of coal oil, or kerosene (the cheapest fuel 
known) and combines it with TWENTY parts of 
air (the only rree fuel). Makes a 
cheaper gas than city gas. Gives 
intensely hot, cheerful flame 
almostinstantly.Warms 
the largest rooms on 
“blizzardy” morn- 
ings in a few 
minutes. 















, steady heat for perfect baking, Fits any 
stove, range or furnace. Stop handiing coal and 
wood and cleaning out ashes, dirt, dust and soot. 
Government Experts and Domestic Scientists advise 
everyone to burn Nu-Gas. 
Absolutely safe, Lronclad guar- 
antee, 30 days’ free trial. Stop 
burning coal—burn free air. 
Stop building fires—HAVE one 


in few seconds, Write for free 
information today Mention |’ 
you have range, heater,furnace 
Wade Hill Mfg. 
Dept. X-45 St. 


Co. 
Louis, Mo. 











4 LACE CURTAINS 


card. Hand- 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR OCTOBER 
M e have listed two songs to use in school 
LY. all ertainments. Call your teacher’s at- 
a tention to them and be the first to use 
Think them. 
aoe . Vocal 
times 
raj It’s Very Clear You’re Welcome Here, by 
re You Eld iridge. (e-e.) Start your entertain- 
ro wil ment right by giving this good welcome. 
ae song. For one or more voices. 
wh . . 
cook. Eleanore, by Deppen. (d-f.) This song 
This has an unusually pretty melody. There is 
avail. a violin or cello obligato which comes with 
eve = . . 
thie the song, but the accompaniment is com- 
a plete without it. 
I Can Hardly Wait Until I Grow Up To 





Bea Man, by Eldridge. (d-d.) One of the 
cutest action songs for a little boy, music 
eatchy and easy to learn. It is seldom that 
a song is written for a boy; perhaps this is 
just what you are looking for. 

River Shannon Moon, by Smith. (e-e.) | 
A sweet ballad in waltz time, pleasing ac- 
companiment. The refrain is harmonized a 
po ans 9 pte mapes o Instruction Rolls Increase Your 


It's Raining, One Umbrella for Two, by 


Ae iment. (c-e.) The title tells the story of Enjoyment of the Gulbransen 























































bad the song. The music is very snappy. Very oat a 
- rood as & ; as ° ne Sa 
good as a duet eee The Gulbransen Registering Piano—plus 
E With Charming Grace, by Rolfe, Grade 4. Gulbransen Instruction Rolls—there i is a combina- ‘Nationally Priced, | 
\ recital piece written in the time of a ga-| _ tion that will give you many a delightful hour! Branded in the Back, | 
V nt Ww ex yor gag wrist chords, in a very —a combination, too, that makes musicians, in VY j 
rhythmical style d . 
| ays instead of years. 
Just a Smile, by Martin, Grade 3. After | ys y he f I ° Roll 
09 you play this number you will feel that it | $ you go Over the four Instruction Nolis~ 
: is rightly named. Very pleasing to both} playing the pleasing melodies you find there 
pupil and teacher. —you cannot help but gain a quick understand- 
» Tripping Thru the Woods, by Dorn, | ing of this new method of playing a// music rolls 
de 3. A bright me lodious’ number | with genuine feeling. 
- triple oy eke a arpeggios, Melody notes ae checked, pauses are indicated, correct 
me pedaling and accenting are shown. In a word, the Instruction 
: | eo pees 4 by her toa oy te oe with the Gulbransen—show you how to play 
A caprice whic neVvelops Sy with expression. 
rhythm, mameee Panag Ae expression. As your skill in playing develops, your in- 
tnael’s & a rg we om —* terest grows. Soon the Gulbransen becomes to 
so ee 
1, o wh ~edlie ; = inseparable spare-hour companion—a hobby, 
lenor or C Melody saxophone solo, with heiien: Snarewhen seg irresistible! 
Dp piano accompaniment. Also playable as 
saxophone duet. There are nine other GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
10 saxophone solos listed on the title page of COMPANY, Chicago 
v this one, any of which we will supply at Canadian Dettnten 
€ the price give is one Mutual Sales Service, Ltd. 
1€ price given for this one. 79 Wellington St. W., Toronto clei 
‘ Golbransen 3042. W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ui. 
of Address all orders for music to Successful _ Oamc-o Co Trade Mark 
Farming (Pronounced Gul- BRAN-sen) 


%U cents. 


JULY MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires October 31st) 
, Ry: Vocal 
Mighty Lak a Rose, 40 cents. "3 
) | thered a Rose, 40 cents. 
y Vhere the Silvery Colorado Wends Its Way, Tl R ist Pi 
Instrumental g ing 


r Snowballs 0 cents -—~ 
er Snowballs, 40 iL. on Registers Your Touch ¢ Registers Your Time + Registers Your Expression + Regiten Your Individuality 


y Bear Pl iying Football, 2o cents. 
mp on the Grass, 20 cents. 


See OG otin and Plano Test This Imperial 


wutiful Blue Danube, 15 cents 


W Clouds Have Vanished, 30 cents. 
Liberty, 15 cents. 








Fc ee eee we a ay a 
_ = 7 


: OCTOBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires January 31st, 1923.) in lita ome atOurRisk gon ye 
ae Vocal ad 

It’s Very Clear You’re Welcome Here, 35 cents. Wonderful Baker—Fuel Saver Errcbsctnnaes teettianinenaee 

Eleanore, 40 cents. exclusive, money-saving features: Stone Oven Mothers and Religious Workers 
; I Can Hardly Wait Until I Grow Up, 35 cents Flue--absorbs and holds heat, makes BAKING SURE k Fascinati Home-stod 

a ~ ‘ , yo . AND SUCCESSFUL; Dustless Ash Sifter--sifts inside range; ou, Sane oy 
; iver Shannon Moon, 30 cents. Odor Hood--frees kitchen from all odors, Method. Leading Chicago —_ 

it's Raining, One Umbrella, 30 cents. FACTORY PRICES a ner physicians. 

bet fits. Ov: - 
inctrumental fais in use. ‘Aliaold on plat Nat Earn While Learning 


With Charm} wane. 35 ce 
With Cc harming Grace, 35 cents. If you are over 18 and am | 55 
Just a Smile, 30 cents. 


Tripping Thru the Woods, 15 cents. 


ears write for i\lustrated 





























Little Rowdy, 15 cents. if wanted. Mail @ . 
tal 
Saxophone and Piano today for big FREE catalog Become Independent 
Angel’s Serenade, 15 cents. also combination ranges, gas f Dept. 9510 + 421 South 
ff and oi} stoves, refrigera- 
a tors, kitchen cabinets and 
ee Seat eu: FLAME BURNER 
2. 2 . : / HE IMP 
Music is nothing else but wild sounds STEEL RANGE CO. FAMOUS 
A . . ” 
aatet 1vO me ane _ < : / AKES your o erosene Dpe and 
civilized into ti 1 tune.”—Thomas OT header E id k lena tad 
J ller ~~ lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
i. white light. Non-breaKable steel mantle. 


No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users, Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for £1.25, 
Your money back if not satisfi 


+ Selling KLEAN: N-RITE Ma jagic Washing Com- 
, es clothes without rae, Sells 
fast. You make 300 orofit. “es - “til, made $98 in 2 days. Prem- 
ium plan gets bie b aise 38 AMPLE FREE. Write quick. 
BESTEVER \- 














| We carry no advertisements from firms we : ve Representatives Want 
|‘ cannot recommend to you as being worthy 56° WHITE FLAME | LIGHT CO, 
| of your confidence and patronage at all times 64 Clark Building rand Rapids. MicD. 
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BULLDO 


Pipeless 
Furnace 








Puts the Bulldog Pipeless 


Heater in Your Home 
Then Only $10 a Month! 


If you are even thinking of a furnace, write 
for our free catalog. The Bulldog is one 
furnace you MUS investigate. he true 
pipeless furnace. Comes completely 
erected. A really extraordinary develop- 
ment in heating. A distinct forward step. 
Factory connections in both East and West. 
We ship from nearest point. Do not neg- 

to write for our catalog now before 
you forget. 


Two Hours | 
to Install 


Aaya man knowing how to use a hammer 
saw can make the installation in this 
time. Rectangular shape (one of the com- 
mon sense principles) allows passage 
through any door. The man desiring a 
warm, cheerful home at the very minimum 
of installation and fuel expense cannot afford 
to consider the purchase of any furnace until 
he finds out about the Bulldog. So write. 


Fits Any 
Floor Height 


No matter what the depth of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable caseing (another common sense 
feature) takes care of this. When you read 
our catalog we think you will agree that 
this alone should be sufficient to influence 
you to choose the Bulldog. 

So write today for our offer and our free 
catalog. Mail this coupon. 


lee BADSON Bros, meses 


Ha and California Sts., Dept. 25-17 Chicago 
ithout obli i 
Font feces U8 Sos SS i ba 


Name sees, 





SUCCES 











Addr 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


She (just introduced): ‘Somehow you 
seem familiar!”’ 
He: “‘Good heavens! 


yet.” 


I haven’t started 


Missionary: And do you know nothing 
whatever of religion? 

Cannibal: Well, we got a taste of it 
when the last missionary was here. 


A GEOGRAPHY “QUIZ”’ 
What country’s called “the Emerald Isle’’? 
What land is watered by the Nile? 

What city leads the world in style? 


What country’s “Land of Midnight Sun’’? 
What length does Volga river run? 
Where is the city of Verdun? 


What land we “Hermit Kingdom” call? 
What land’s north boundary’s a wall? 
What is the highest mount of all? 


What country’s ‘‘Mother of Fine Art?” 

What port draws trade from ev’ry mart? 

What city’s of our land “‘the heart’’? 

What's called the “Land of Culture’s 
Birth’’? 

What stream flows by the town of Perth? 

What is the dearest land on earth? 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER TRANS- 
POSITION RIDDLE 


Able—Elba 6. Draw—Ward 
2. Saw—Was 7. Ban—Nab 
8. Nap—Pan 


9. Star—Rats 


. Trap—Part 
10. Swap—Paws 


1 
2 
3. New—Wen 
1 
5. Era—Are 


HE MEANT WELL 

Angry Conductor (as train comes to an 
unscheduled stop): ‘Did you pull that 
rope?” 

Patriotic-Looking Passenger: ‘‘Yes, 
I did; and | want you to reverse im- 
mediately. Half a mile back I saw a 
miscreant who must be captured and put 
into prison. He was waving a red flag.” 


SEISMIC DISTURBANCES 
At night when sudden tremors shake 

And agitate the casement, 

The cause may be a distant quake 

Or raisins in the basement. 

A Londoner looking over a country 
estate was startled by a peculiar screech- 
ing noise. 

“I say, old chap,” 
“what was that?” 

“An owl.” 

“My word, my dear man, I know that— 
but what was ’owling?” 


he asked the agent, 





Fond Mamma: “And what did my 
little pet le arn at school today?” 

Little Pet: “I learned two kids better’n 
to call me ‘Mamma’s little pet’.” 

NO PLACE FOR A SCOTCHMAN 

A Scotchman who landed in Canada 
not long ago asked a coal black negro to 
direct him to his destination. It happened 
that the black had been born in the High- 
land district of Scotland, and lived there 
most of his life. 

“Hey, mannie,” said the Scotchman, 
“ean ye no tell me whaur I’ll find the 
kirk?” The darkie pointed with his arm. 
“Go ricth up to yon wee hoose and turn to 
yer richt and gang up the hill,” he said. 
The visiting Scotty looked at him in 
horror. “And arre ye fra Scotland, 
mon?” he asked. “R-richt ye arre,” said 
the darky. “Aberdeen’s ma _ hame.” 


“And hoo lang have ye been here?” asked 
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the Scotchman breathlessly. “Aboot | 
year,” said the darky. “Lord save us «<j 
ong us,” said the new arrival. “W)})..ur 

in I get the boat for Edinburgh 
Staley Journal. 


OUT OF LUCK 


Old Gentleman (engaging chauffe. 
“I suppose I can write to your last em- 
ployer for your character.” 

Chauffeur: “I’m sorry to say, sir, each 
of my last two employers died in my scry- 
ice.” —London Punch. 


LOST 
He tried to cross the railroad trac!; 
Before the rushing train; 
They put the pieces in a sack, 
But couldn’t find the brain. 
—The Highwayman. 


1923 








“This is my car,” exploded the irate 
tourist to the garage man, “and what I say 
goes.”’ 

Just then a dirty faced mechanic 
crawled out from under the dead machine 
and said pleadingly, ‘Say Engine, Mister.” 


“You know,” said the woman whose 
motor car had run down a man, “you 
must have been walking very carelessly. 
I am a very careful driver. I have been 
driving a car for seven years.’ 

“Lady, you have nothing on me. [ 
have been walking for fifty-four years.” 


YW Y ff 
4 IS Yj 
VP, ; 


Yy 
“Wr bine Awe 


UY y 

Hen Williams become so infatuated with 
the Widow Mingle that he vowed to com- 
mit suicide if she wouldn’t marry him. 
The poor fellow got so worked up that he 
started to hang himself before he realized 
thnt he hadn’t yet asked her to marry 
him. 











“The average woman has a vocabulary 
of only eight hundred words.” It is a 
small stock, but think of the turnover.— 
Exchange. 


ONLY ONE TONGUE 
I’ve two little eyes with which to see, 
Two little hands to wait on me, 
Two little ears to hear what is said, 
Two little feet to take me to bed, 
But only one tongue; Dad says it’s a bless- 


ing, 
For the questions of one keep him guessing. 
yb 


4 


The other day somebody asked Grand- 
ma Davis if she was a humorist. Grand- 
ma is always bright and cheery and she 
replied with a twinkle in her eye, “Any- 
body who has raised ten children ean take 
their choice and be either a humorist or a 
suicide.’’—Mrs. G. L. W. 


Answers to Geography “‘Quiz’’ 
Ireland. Egypt. Paris. Norway. 
Two thousand miles. In France. Korea. 
China. Mt. Everest. Italy. New York. 
Kansas City, Greece, River Tay, Americ. 








PULPING FRUIT 


The process of pulping fruit, which is 
very simple, materially lightens the labor 
of saving the late fruits. In winter they 
may be made into marmalade or combined 
with dried fruits in making preserves. 

Prepare the fruit as for marm: alade or 
jelly, heating slowly to the simmering 
point. The flavor will be finer if the fruit is 
not allowed to boil. I use a potato masher 
to stir the fruit with as this stirs and 
mashes at the same time, which in this case 
is desirable. 

As soon as the fruit is soft enough put 
it thru a colander. Return to the fire and 


as soon as it simmers again, can. This | 


may be finished oné jar at a time as 
needed. —Mrs. J. G. 


CHEESE DISHES FOR CHILLY DAYS 
For dinner or supper these tasty dishes 
will prove satisfying and good. 


Vermicelli and Cheese With Tomatoes 
1 small onion minced 


16 c. grated cheese 

6 pkg. vermicelli Sugar 

1 c. cooked tomatoes Salt 

1g ec. minced bacon Paprika 
(raw) 


Cook vermicelli and drain. Butter a 
baking dish and put in all ingredients, mix 
and cover with water. Bake in a moderate 
oven about forty-five minutes. It may be 
necessary to add water while baking, but 
not too much, for it should be a thick, 
savory mass w hen done. This dish is ex- 
cellent for the so-called “one-dish” meal; 
it is equally good when reheated. 

Cheese Patties 


1 Ib. grated cheese 2 eggs 
». butter Salt 
2'4 c. sifted flour Paprika 


Seat eggs light and add seasoning; then 
flour into which. butter has been rubbed 
as for pie crust, and then mixed with the 
cheese. Roll out as for pie crust, cut into 
rounds and bake in a hot oven to a rich 
brown. These are rich and crusty and are 
good for the children’s school lunch in place 
of the usual cake or cookie. 

Cheese Straws 


1 c. grated cheese 1 tbsp. butter 
l c. flour 1 egg yolk 
1 tsp. baking powder Salt 

Paprika 


Sift together flour, salt, baking powder 
and one-quarter teaspoonful of paprika, 
and into this work butter as for biscuit 
dough. Add egg yolk and enough milk to 
blend. Mix lightly and roll out rather 
thicker than for pie crust, shaping in a 
square sheet. Cut in narrow strips and 
bake in a hot oven to a golden brown. 
These straws may be laid upon a pretty 
plate in the form of a log cabin and are 
ittractive as well as appetizing to serve 
with a company salad instead of the usual 
wafers. 

Cheese and Nut Sandwiches 

Take equal quantities of chopped nuts 
and cottage cheese which has been seasoned 
with salt, paprika and sour cream. Mix 
and spread on buttered white or brown 
bread cut thin for sandwiches. If desired, 
a lettuce leaf also may be laid between the 
slices of bread. This filling may be varied 
by using chopped olives instead/’of nuts. 

_ Cheese and Dill Pickle Sandwiches 

Cut thin and butter either white or 
. yrown bread and place between the slices of 
bread thin slices of brick cheese, and 
across these two or three thin pieces of 
dill pickle. The School children will relish 

ny of these sandwiches as a change from 
those with meat filling. They are also good 
for late suppers and picnics. 

Cheese and Scrambled Eggs 

6 eggs Salt 

6 tbsp. milk Paprika 

+2 ¢. grated cheese 1 tbsp. butter or bacon 

fat 

Melt the fat in a frying pan and add 
eggs, milk, cheese and seasoning. Stir at 
ce and cook to a thick, creamy mass, 
king care to remove from the stove be- 
re it wheys. Serve immediately in a 
oe garnished with parsley,—Mrs, 
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Fall Prices on Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces, Etc. 


Here, Reader, is where you get a bargain. IF mean it—a 
real price-saving bargain and on the finest quality stove, 
range, heater or furnace that money can buy. Remember, lam 
quoting Prices on Quality products. Anyone can quote prices, 
but only a manufacturer selling direct can quote prices one-third to 
one-half less than anyone else and put real quality behind them, 
Send No Money—Just Your Name 
Send me your name today. Let me put into your hands this 
most sensational Fall price-smashing book we ever published, How 
can we make such prices? Thirteen acres of factories turning out 
eight to fifteen carloads of stoves, ranges, furnaces and heaters 
every week! There's the answer! No other factory on earth can 
give you so much in real quality for so little money. 
Getting My Catalog Will Save You a Lot of Money 
No matter where you buy your Stove, range, heater or furnace, 
someone orders it from the factory. Isn't it just as simple to order 
it yourself and save one-third to one-half in price? And as for 
quality, remember this big business, now 22 years old, was 
built entirely from mail orders. More than 500,000 customers 
will tell you that “‘A Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You"’ means the best 
that’s made in quality. Newest design—latest improvements 
more than 200 styles of ranges and heaters to select from. 
Cash or Easy Payments 
—30 Days’ Trial 
You do not risk a penny, 
i Every order shipped on 
4 30 days’ trial. Then 360 
=| days’ approval test. A 
small deposit and easy 
payments if you want 
9 credit. 24 hour ship- 
ments. Send coupon pow. 





Get Our Factory- to You SU 
= 













































W.S. DEWING ~ 
The “‘Direct-to-You” Man *, = 
NKALAMAZOO STOVE CO. ay : 
\ 26 Rochester Ave. 
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Please send me your_new Factory to 
Family Bargain Book. I am interested in 
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worth of fuel will keep} 
this Sunray lamp in 
operation for 30 hours. 
yo * whitest and 
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imple; Anple: safe: 18 Days” ie trial 
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New HOT-BLAST COAL-OLIL BURNER | 


Turns any 























THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION 


converts any ordinasy 
cook stove intoa 
stove. OXO-GAS Is 

from kerosene and air, 
Cheaper, cleaner and 
more efficient than coal, 
Responsible distributors 
wanted. 


stove into 
a gas stove. 
Uses com- 


oi a mon coal-oil || gopia right co., 115 N. MAY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Perfect for cooking, baking, beating. Absolutely se Bin 
safe. Cheaper than coal. Installed in a few) 7 DOU « 
minutes. Fits any stove. Low priced, Write CILS OR TE POR alee enon. 
for terms. No capital needed. Ww Hic aH WAS ADV RTISED O IN PAGE 34 OF THE 


U.S. MFG. CO., Dept.223, Columbus, O, SSP EMBER ae. ene Chic Feneik 
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In cooking cornmeal or corn bread 
muffins, if the tins are well greased and 
dredged with meal the corn bread will 
not stick to pans and the under side will 
have a crisp brown surface 

To make pies and have them not soak 
the crust, sprinkle Indian meal on the 
board instead of flour before rolling the 
under crust 

When baking a instead of filling 
with ifter the core has been re- 
moved try filling with honey and broken 
walnut meats. This is a delicious dish 
and a change from thesugar filled apples. 

For the best of icing, break the white 
of an egg into a glass (so that its exact 
amount may be seen) and add an equal 
Stir slightly and turn 


pples, 


sugar 


amount of water 


into a bowl in which it may be mixed 
with powdered sugar to the right con- 
sistency. Seat well, flavor and spread 
on the cake 


A sugar shaker makes a good clothes 
When ironing table linen add 
one tablespoon of cold starch to one 
quart of sprinkling water and the linen 


sprinkler 


will look like new 

When baking rolls, always put a sauce- 
pan of boiling water in the oven with 
them. This will keep the ctust 
and tender 

An easy way to crumb bread is to put 
the bread into a muslin bag, an empty 
salt bag for instance. Unless too dry 
and h ird it can be squeezed betwee n the 


fingers or pounded with a rolling pin, and | 


quickly crumbled without any waste. 

In. making such candies as fudge add a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch to every two 
cupfuls of sugar. You will find that the 
texture of your candy will be 
improved as to creaminess and fineness. 

Why not use popcorn as a cereal? It 
is delicious with milk, can be prepared in 
a few minutes and is comparatively 
cheay 

When your cups lose 


their handles or 


are cracked, don’t throw them away. 
They make excellent gelatine and cus- 
tard molds 

Don’t throw away pancakes you may 
have left over from breakfast. Seak 
them in a little milk until soft enough 
to beat with spoon and use this in| 
making biscuits for your luncheon. 


Your lettuce will not wilt and there- 
fore have to be discarded if you will wash 
it thoroly and keep it in an earthen jar 
tightly covered 

Jaking soda bought by the pound may 
be used for removing stains from al] 
kinds of white porcelain ware, baking 
and for cleaning 


dishes, granite ware 
combs and brushes. 

When using boiled custard for ice 
cream, you will find it much smoother 


if made with powdered sugar and a lit- 
tle flour in place of granulated sugar. In 
this way it tastes more as if made with 
pure cream. 

Biscuits for supper may be made di- 
rectly after dinner. Place in tins ready 
to bake and let stand in a cold place. 
They are very nice and light and if one 
is having company to tea and does not 
want to leave to mix biscuit, this will 
be found most conveni nt. 

When making lemon pies, instead of 
using cornstarch or flour grate one potato 
to each pie, and it will be delicious. The 
potato tastes much like cocoanut, and 
the custard is thickened just enough. 

A most delicious and beautiful filling 
for cake can bi made by using the sur- 
plus syrup from preserves. cooking it 
until it forms a soft ball in cold water. 
then pouring it over the whites of eggs 
which have been beaten to a stiff froth 


smooth j 
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tains more than the 
leavening strength. No 
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THE WORLDS GRE. 





teaspoonful 


many other brands- 
Thats why 


CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 
| Goes Farther—Lasts Longer. 


Calumet — Use level 
‘| spoonfuls because it con- 


ing powder will produce bakings 
at such a low cost. Calumet is economical—sure. 


APPROVED BY U.S, FOOD AUTHORITIES 
Sales 2)~ times as much as that of any other brand 
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Candle Power 


2 
Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wail lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 
odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights 
with match. 20 times brighter light than 
wick lamps at one-half cost. 
improvement In home and farm light- 
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AGENTS 
$60 to $100 A Week 
If you want to earn big 
money write me quickly 
for sales plan. No a 
ence or capital required. 
Outfit furnished free to 
miss this opportunity — ie — —_ 

Ps i tal I . ason now on. 

Styles FRE * eee Address = —— ly, 
say: “‘send a ree 

The yr Co. Outfit offer.’’ J. C. Steese, 
AKRON - - onto | Pres. 


No risk, no obligation. Try it 
days and send it back If not 
satished. Just write today for 
this FREE Trial and Special 
Price Offer to quickly introduce 
this light In your locality 

the first to send your name and 


es 














This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm  merchand2se. 
Our guarantee is your protection against 
' unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 














Easy fo Pla 
Easy fo Pay 








Easiest of all wind instruments © 
tolearn, With the first three les- 













new ¢ he 
mastered in an hour; in a few 
weeks you can be playing popularmu- Q 
sic. You can take a place in a band or 
tra within 90 days, if you so de- 
sire. Great for home entertainment, 
school, church or lodge affairs. A Saxo- 
Phone player is always popular socially 
and has many opportunities to earn money. 
Free trial and easy peomsate. Send your ‘ 
name for free book. Mention any other instrument in 
you are interes’ 


BUESCHER PAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
284 Buescher Block Elkhart, Fetencs | 








Easy to own the famous KIRSTIN 
Man Stump Puller. Pays for itself as 
useit. You, without extra help, can 
large 


A. 1. KIRSTIN 
2001 Lud St., Escanaba, 


If you saw it advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing you can depend on its being reliable. We 
take pains to find out and only publish such 
safe in guaranteeing. 
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When boiling a cracked egg, cover the 
erack with salt and the egg will not boil 
out. 

To remove scorch, immediately place 
the article under the cold water faucet. 

When baking a cake with raisins in it, 
insert in the pan a piece of brown paper 
that has been greased. This will pre- 
vent the raisins from sticking to the 
bottom of the pan. 

When salad dressing or custard curdles, 
place in a pan of cold water and beat 
with an egg beater. 

When citron becomes hard, soften it 
by placing it in a sieve over some boiling 
water until it is soft enough to chop. 

Save the unworn parts of old white kid 
They are fine for mending cor- 


gloves. 
steels will not easily wear 


sets as the 
thru the kid. 

To remove the feathers from ducks, 
scald well, then wrap immediately in old 
gunny sacks for a few minutes. The 
steam loosens the feathers and down so 
that they will come off easily. The 
feathers may be dried and saved for 
I illows. 

A good light to read by and plenty of 
late magazines will keep the young folks 
at home many an evening. You will 
also notice an improvement in their 
school work, for reading and study co- 
ordinate beautifully. 

When making winter dresses and suits, 
press each pieee before sewing them to- 
gether, then press open all the seams. 
It takes away that homemade look. 

A tablespoonful of ammonia in a basin 
of water will clean combs and brushes 
hike magic. 

Keep the little folks busy if you would 
keep them out of mischief. 

When sweeping, dip your 
water to which a little 
been idded. 
of your rugs 
rising 

If you put a little kerosene in the 
water in which you wash windows you 
will not need soap. The glass will polish 
beautifully. 

Wipe off the stove occasionally with a 
rag da! _ ned in kerosene. It keeps the 
top black and the nickel shining. 

A strip of an old inner tube tacked to 
the bottom of the door will keep out the 
cold winds. 

Pieces of inner tube glued to the soles 
of the boy’s shoes will keep them dry 
in damp weather and save wear on the 
shoes.—Mrs. A. L. D, and Miss H. A. L. 


TRY THESE FOR A CHANGE 

As every farmer’s wife knows, even with 
a goodly supply of fresh vegetables on hand 
it is sometimes difficult to think of ways of 
preparing them that will afford a change 
ind at the same time will be palatable and 


broom in 
ammonia has 
It will brighten the colors 
and keep the dust from 


nourishing. I am sending two recipes 
which | have discovered to be simple and 
very good. 

Che first may be served either hot as a 
veysetable or cold as a salad: Take enough 


young beets to make a quart when cooked 
ind chopped fine. Add one generous lump 
of butter, salt and pepper to taste, and 
on? ¢ upful of chopped raw celery. Mix 
well with the beets and serve while hot, or 
| it get cold and add your favorite salad 
sing 
lhe second is a cabbage salad nd is 
very good if the cabbage is crisp. 
ake one medium sized head of cabbage, 
two large tart apples eut in cubes and one 
teaspoonful of celery seed. Mix well and 
ad a good salad dressing. I use the fol- 
lowing: Four tablespoonfuls of prepared 
mustard dressing, three and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of sweet cream, three 
spoonfuls of sugar. Try it in the 
ter w was ‘n salad stuff is scarce and appe- 
: calling for something green.— 
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This offers you a ten-day test, to 
show the way to prettier teeth. To 
cleaner, safer teeth. 

Millions now employ it. You see 
the results in whiter teeth wherever 
you look today. Now find out, for 
your own sake, what that way means 
to you. 

Film—the great enemy 

Dingy teeth and most tooth 
troubles come from film. From that 
viscous film you feel. Much of it re- 
sists the tooth brush, clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors. Then it 
forms dingy coats, and white teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people who brush teeth 
in old ways escape those film-caused 
troubles. 


How to combat it 


125 





This Free Test 


Will amaze and delight you 


of formation. The other removes it 
without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now lead- 
ing dentists the world over advise it, 
and careful people of some 50 nations 

enjoy its benefits. 


Natural, gentle ways 


In other ways Pepsodent is bring- 
ing a new dental era. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva and multi- 
plies its starch digestant. 

Those are Nature’s agents for fight- 
ing acids and starch deposits on the.—. 
teeth. Every use of Pepsodent gives 
them manifold effect. 

Thus Pepsodent acts to protect the 
enamel in natural, gentle ways, and 
without the grit that injures. 

Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film, See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disap- 
pear. 





Dental science, 
after long research, 
has found ways to 
fight that film. One 
acts to disintegrate 
the film at all stages 





~ Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
far. softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


You will be amazed 
and delighted at what 
you see and feel. Cut 

out coupon now. 
This is too impor- 
tant to forget. 


Never 








Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 





10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 463 , 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 











AGENTS $5 70*15 DAILY 


easy—introducing New Style Guaranteed 
Hosiery— Must wear orreplaced free. Inspare 
orfulltime you should make 


$30.00 to $80.00 


week presenting this brand new line of 
osiery for Men, Women, Children ; all styles 
and qualities including finest silks. Fit well 
—wear and hold their shape. No dull times for 
Mac-O-Chee agents. Quicksales. Repeatorders 
come easy. You simply show samples, write 
orders. Your pay daily. We deliver and 
collect. No experience needed, Elegant outfit 
furnished. Write quick for samples and plan. 


MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO. Desk 28510, Cinti., O. 
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ful assortment ot ores. 
Tricotines and Suiti x 
lesale prices. A t* tens as td 


MONEY BACK IF Sor SATIOrIED. ‘ 
















BEAUTIFUL  (jw/) >». hy 
ISHINGS | #1 [—~=. 

Just what you need now. Latest tea 

styles. Factory-to-Family prices. |. 

Save big money. Furnish a 

room or whole home. As little 

as $3 down; a year or more 

to pay. Also Pianos, Players, and 

Pbonographs on longer time. 

For Parlor, Dining - Room, Bedrooms 
Before you buy any Furnishings, be sure 

to cut out this adv. — write TODAY for 4 

new = Book of Better Homes”’. : 


EERE: AY. 
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ef ARKIN Roy x = 
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Save money. a ow own These 
save you up a WRITE FOR | TREE LIST. 
TEATILE ‘MILLS c -» DEPT. 234, KANSASCITY, MO.ems 





| Read our advertisements for real bargains, , 
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Nothing is so intimate — 
80 personal—as your per- 
fume. It is the outward 
expression of an inner 
loveliness. 


That’s why the discreet 
use of just the right per- 
fume enhances your per- 
sonality. 


COLCATES 
Ferfumes 


offer a wide variety from 
which to choose. You can pur- 
chase Colgate’s in artistic bottles 
or by the ounce at the store 
where you trade. 


Make This Test 


Three trial-size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a package of per- 
fumers’ test strips—full instruc- 
tions for use, and the story of the 
famous test—all packed to reach 
you safely. Send a two-cent 
stamp and your address. 


Send today to Perfume Test 
Dept., P-87, Colgate & Co., P. O, 
Box 645, City Hall Station, New 
York City. 








is quickly restored (not dyed) 
to natural dark color with- 


QBA NHAIR COLOR RESTORER 


IS famous old preparation has been used by men 
and women for over 30 years, QeBan Hair Color 
Restorer is not a dye, but a beneficial preparation that 
works naturally and gradually in restoring your gray 
or faded hair co dark, natural color. Used in the pri- 
vacy ot your home. Millions of bottles sold-guarantce 


= Pst 
At all Drug Stores, 75 cents “Bogk of Seven Q. tenn’ 


@ Ban Tonic and Liquid Shampoo mailed free- Address 
hemists. Memohis, Tennessee 






Me<<ie.F 
MEN DE? SZ mend leaks instantly in al) utensils, hot 
™ water bags,etc. Insert teeta 
2) . — « package postpaid. w. le 

. ollette Mfg.Co.,.Rx209Amsterdam.N Y 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. 
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Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette | 


will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letters to Editorial] Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and 
be sure and sign your name. Unsigned questions 
will not be answered. No names will be published. 
Those desiring personal ahswers will please enclose 
a two-cent stamp. 


DRESS APPROPRIATELY 

Some persons, it is quite evident, do 
not realize that there are rules of dress that 
belong with rules of conduct. To be 
dressed like a frump is unfortunate, but to 
be overdressed or too elaborately dressed 
for any occasion is to be vulgar. One éan 
really be clothed tastefully and distinc- 
tively on a small amount of money, but 
it follows as noon follows morning that one 
must put much careful thought and in- 
genuity into his or her choice of clothes. 

A boy who chooses one of the so-called 
nobby suits, perhaps of a flagrant black- 
and-white check or one that has a peculiar 
cut to the coat or extreme bell-shaped 
trouser legs will find himself badly dressed 
wherever he goes. He is to be pitied when 
he compares his appearance with that of 
the wall deeund (meaning quietly dressed) 
boys whom he meets at parties or at 
school. Much can be learned by observ- 
ing the right men, and by asking frank 
questions of @ reliable and truthful sales- 
man in your men’s furnishings shop. 

“A woman,” says Emily Post in her new 
book, Etiquette, ‘‘may be stared at because 
she is indiscreet, or because she looks like 
a left-over member of the circus, or be- 
cause she is enchanting to look at. 

“If you are much stared at, what sort 
of a stare do you usually meet? Is it bold, 
or mocking, or is it merely that people 
look at you wistfully? If the first, change 
your manner; if the second, wear more con- 
ventional clothes; if the third, you may be 
left as you are. But be sure of your 
diagnosis of this last.” 

Moral: Study the fashion news and 
illustrations in magazines and papers; 
watch the shop windows; study the effect 
of different colors and cuts of suits or 
dresses on yourself, and then choose your 
ready-made clothes or your patterns ac- 
cordingly. Your social poise will be won- 
derfully increased by the consciousness 
that you are becomingly and suitably 
dressed. 

Questions and Answers 

An Iowa woman asks: “Should a lady 
remove her gloves while calling?” 

The gloves are not removed during a 
short call. If you are going to spend the 
afternoon, they would be taken off. 

A Kansas reader inquires: ‘‘What colors 
of stationery are proper for a girl to use, 
and which for a boy?” 

A girl may use any of the dainty shades 
of writing paper, but a boy is supposed to 
use only white, gray or pearl gray. 

A Texas reader submits this question: 
“How is the proper way to close your 
letter when writing to a boy friend? Is it 
proper to write “Yours truly,” or is that 
only used when writing business letters?” 

“Yours truly,” is a form of closing used 
more for business than social correspond- 
ence. “Sincerely,” or “Most sincerely,” 
are both good forms to use in closing a 
letter written to a friend. 

From Missouri comes the question: 
“T am invited to a friend’s house to meet 
a certain young man. Should I ask him 
to call on me, or should he ask me if he 
may call?” 

Either way is permissible. If the young 
man is likable, but diffident, it would be 
best for you to say, “I hope that you will 
be able to come’in to see us sometime. I 
am usually at home on Sunday «ufter- 
noons.” If he does got call after this 





Tease New War. Write For Srvie Booter. 
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invitation, you should not ask him again 
“Should a girl write the first letter to a 
man?” asks a reader, 
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It is the man’s place to write first. ‘1 
only exception is a case like this: W) 

' girl goes away from home on a Visit, she 

should be the first to write to her friends 
at home, whether they be boys or gir!s. |; 

a boy fails to answer a card or letter sep} 


|under these circumstances he should jot 


receive another one. 

Letter writing between boys and girls 
seems to be considerably overdone. D n’t 
be too anxious to write. 

Bertha Averille, 


POOR EYESIGHT 


Do you realize that we learn more and 
with less effort by sight than by any other 
sense? We visualize our friends’ faces and 
memory records the likeness in its store- 
house. We visualize spelling and memory 
stores it away for future use. If in child- 
hood certain letters did not stand out 
clearly so as to be distinguished one from 
the other, our memory may put an é whicre 
there should be an a or coro. All our lives 
we —_ wrongly the words that we 
visualized incorrectly in our youth because 
of defective eyesight. 

It is this that makes some of us write a 
word when asked to spell it, because we 
depend more on the looks of the word 
than the sound of it when spelled aloud. 
We have a larger visual vocabulary be- 
cause our memory is helped more by sight 
than sound; thus we can see words and 
know their meaning that we do not use in 
conversation at all simply because we 
never can think of them in time. 

It is important that children’s eyes be 
tested for defects early in life. They may 
never know that they do not see clearly 
and never think of reporting their defects , 
to anyone. Only eyesight can help 
one to get out of school all that is there to 
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A WORD IN BEHALF OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 

Yesterday, during a friendly little chat 
with Mrs, Smith, my neighbor housewi/e, 
she made the remark that since school 
began her children were so lazy that they 
didn’t like to do anything any more. If 
she asked them to help her with a task 
after school, they complained of being 
tired. And she added, “You know thc 
don’t do anything to make them tired 
I just told them they were getting too laz) 
to live.” 

Now I know there are many mothers in 
this world who, like Mrs. Smith, complain 
because their children are not ready to fly 
into work after school hours and very un- 
justly call them lazy. I am sure tho that 
most of us realize that attendance at school 
is not mere play — that it means real 
work to a child. 

Today we have two classes of toil, man- 
ual or physical labor and mental work. Let 
us not forget that the mental worker 
belongs to the laboring class just as much 
as does the manual laborer. Then take into 
consideration the fact that a child uses 
his brain for six hours of the day, wrestling 
with problems of arithmetic and geometry 
or some other equally difficult subject and 
then wonder that he or she feels tired. 

No, they are not tired physically but 
their brains may be weary, and as all other 

arts of the body are governed by the 
Prain, they are naturally affected by this 
fatigue. Hence the tired feeling. 

Not infrequently you find children who 
have from one and a half to nearly two 
miles to walk to and from school, which of 
itself is enough to rob a child of any surplus 
ambition, especially here in Minnesota, 
where the snow drifts into the roads 
winter making walking very difficult at 
times. Very many children, too, have 
had only a cold lunch at noon, 

Light tasks are all right and really good 
for them. But just because the children 
do not don overalls or apron as soon 38 
they reach home at night and wade into 
work with vim and zest, don’t call them 





| lazy.—S. 8. 
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A WHEELING TRAY 


Quite the handiest thing that I have 
ever had in my house is a second-hand 
gray enameled wheeling tray like those 
used in restaurants, cafes and other large 
dining rooms. 

Mine, as 1 said,is a second-hand affair 
but I believe that they are not very expen- 
sive when purchased brand new and they 
are really worth their weight in gold. 

When doing my weekly cleaning, I 
place on my tray my brushes, furniture oil, 


dust cloths, dust pan, ete., and wheel it f 


from room to room, placing all scraps, 
newspapers and the like on the tray to be 
taken back to their proper places as I 
straighten and dust. This saves many a 
trip to and from my broom closet, waste 
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basket.or kitchen. 

Wheh washing windows I use it in the | 
same manner, except that the cargo then | 
consists of the necessary articles for this | 
particular task. 

Here are a few of the uses to which I 
adapt my tray: -eupboard and closet 
cleaning, sewing on the porch, darning, 
cooking in my large kitchen, doing the 
weekly washing and ironing, and at can- 
ning time I simply couldn’t.do without it. 

Many, many other uses will suggest 
themselves to you each day besides the 
task to which it was originally dedicated, 
that of clearing or setting a table. 

If one is not able to purchase an enam- 
eled one, a very satisfactory one can be 
made by the handy man about the house. 
Put a discarded washstand on wheels and 
adjust a box (covered with oilcloth to 
render it washable) to the top of the table. 
The ordinary top will do if “fenced” 
about with narrow molding to prevent 
things from rolling off, and givén a cover 
of oileloth.—Mrs., J. E. R. 


| 

KEEP CLEAN OR MAKE CLEAN | 

There are two classes of housekeepers, 
those who are always cleaning but never 
clean, and those who are always clean but 
never cleaning. All of us must clean at 
some time or other, but it is possible to 
keep the house in such order that the clean- 
ing is a mere matter of routine. 

To aid this good work, a closet where 
all of the cleaning tools may be kept is 
almost necessary. If there is none in the 
house, take a corner which can be spared 
and build in a corner cupboard from floor 
to ceiling. It need not be large—two feet 
from the corner at its widest part—but it 
should have one or two shelves at the top. 
One near the ceiling might hold floor wax, 
furniture polish, stove polish, and such 
things as are not used every day, while on 
the other should be the duster, whisk 
broom, and such things that are used 
daily. The remainder of the space, at 








least five feet in height, should be used for 
brooms, mops, floor polisher, and other 
things too tall to be placed in an ordinary 
cupboard. The extra leaves from the 
dining table may be kept here, also, and 
lamps, extra chimneys, and the like stored 
on the shelves. 

If you cannot do this, try to secure an 
old-fashioned wardrobe which has out- 
lived its usefulness as such, and convert it 
into a broom eupboard. Even if it must 
be placed out on the back porch, just out- 
side the kitehen door, it will be more con- 
venient than the method now in use with 
many housewives—keeping things hap- 
hazard, wherever they chance to be. If 
possible, there should be a broom, duster 
and polish on each floor, but the broom 
closet should hold the chief supplies, and 
should be kept well stocked with neces- | 
saries. Cleaning will then be so easily 


done that our housekeepers may come 
inder the second category, always clean 
t never caught cleaning.—A. C. W 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LITTLE PINK &-WHITE- BOXES 4 
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\©Every woman has a right, 





always to look her best 


ARMAND— is the original 
Coid Cream Powder—the first 
powder made with a cold cream 
base, which supplies the cling- 
ing quality all women love. 

—is exquisitely perfumed. 
The head of the House of Ar- 
mand is a perfume artist. 

—is pure. It contains no white 
lead, chalk, rice or other ingre- 
dient the least injurious to the 
skin. 

—cannot flake or cake. It 
goes on smoothly and evenly and 
imparts a delicate, creamy look 
to the skin. 

—hblends naturdlly 
complexion. 

—protects the skin—keeps it 
smooth and soft. 

—gives you a fresh, well- 
groomed look that lasts—no fre- 
quent powdering necessary. 


into the 


—is ideal all-weather pow- 
der. Heat, cold, wind, exercise 
in the open air, driving, motor- 
ing—Armand stands the test. 


—is dainty, fragrant, refresh- 
ing—comes in a pink and white 
checked box you will love to have 
on your dressing table. 


Try Armand and you will 
agree with women of almost 
every country in the world that 
it is the perfect face powder. 
Price, $1.00, at all. druggists. 


If you want to try ALL the 
lovely Armand toilet aids, send 
us 25c for the Armand Week-end 
Package, containing generous 
trial boxes of the cold cream 
powder, three other delightful 
Armand powders, rouge, cold 
cream, vanishing cream, talcum 
and soap. And the Armand 
“Creed of Beauty.” Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines, Iowa 


If it doesn’t cling it isn’t Armand. 








Bowl 


This is a Special Offer (5 introduce our line 
of handsome cut glass. This beautiful 7 ¥-in. 
bowl is cut in a design of large flowers and 
leaves, is convenient size for berries, sauces, 
salads, etc. Send no money. Simply pay 


Cut Glas 


the postman. Money back if you are not 
delighted. Order by post card TODAY! 


Deve. 1-10 Krpstal Rrafters trenton.n.3. 








FREESAMPLEDr.Ellicott’s 

Vegetable Oil Soap; 19 full size 
packages right out of stock. Tea, coffee, extracts, 
spices, food products, laundry and teilet soap 
samples. Everything furnished. Send postal today. 


DEPT. 53, E. C. HARLEY CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


wic .__.zood double pink and white, 
PEONIES. SONS. “PAIRBURY., ILLINOIS 


We carry no advertisements from merchants 
we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 




















IS YOUR FACE AS YOUNG 
AS YOU ARE? 


It is easy tolook youngif your skin is as soft 
and beautiful as it should be. You must 
keep it perfectly clean if you keep it youth- 
ful looking. Remember soap and water will 
not thoroughly cleanse the skin. Nothing 
will entirely free the pores from dirt except 
a good cleansing cream. Every woman 
wants to know of a cleansing, stimulating 
cream that will take away the fear of the 
dread beauty destroyer, Blackheads. 
LeBon cleansing and massage cream cleanses, 
stimulates, and feeds the tender skin of 
the face. Follow directions carefully, that 
come with the cream, and you will be de- 
lighted with the resultant, soft glowing, 
youthful-looking reflection in your mirror. 
Follow the use of the cream with Le Bon Face 
Powder. It goes on smoothly and has wonder- 
ful clinging qualities. 
Your hands mustiook as young as your face. 
Try using Le Bon Cream Lotion regularly. It 
will make the rough, dry skin of the hands 
soft and velvety. “Put it on any time, day or 
night, the skin absorbs it readily. 
PRICES 
Cleansing Cream @ .60 SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
Cream Lotion . 85 OFFER THE THREE FOR 
Face Powder . 1.00 ONLY €1.50 POSTPAID 
$1.95 

Address, LE BON LABORATORIES, Dept. A. 

214 KE. 8rd Street Des Moines, Lowa 





This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 
Qur guarantee is your protection against 
unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 
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A kitchen utterly lacking in cupboard space was wonderfully improved by putiing in a 


kitchen cabinet and.bracketing some long, n 
topped bureau that had seen_better days. 


This bureau holds kitchen aprons, dish towels and the like. 
that it may be easily moved when the floor is cleaned, and 


casters for two good reasons: 


arrow shelves upon one wall above a marble- 


It has been provided with 


that it may be trundled out near the mixing shelf of the cabinet in order to make good use 


of its marble top as a pastry board. 


Perhaps you would like this cupboard better if roller shades were used to keep out dust 


and to veil its contents from curious eyes. 


They may be used, but are not necessary. 





THE CHARM OF A PAINTED FLOOR 


Grandmother's floors used to be smoth- 
ered underneath thick layers of news- 
papers and straw, over which a heavy 
carpet was tacked securely in place. Hap- 
pily those heavily padded and most in- 
sanitary floors have gone out of fashion 
along with lace curtains and marble 
topped tables. 

The bare floor came into its own some 
years ago, but it is only very recently 
that its real decorative value has been dis- 
covered. Do you know that a painted 
floor can play a very important part in 
furnishing the key note for a successful 
color scheme? 

Of course you must remember-that the 
floor should be treated as a background so 
that it will not “jump” up at you as you 
enter the room. The color must be darker 
in value than the color of the ceiling, walls 
and woodwork. Within these limitations 
your own originality may guide you in 
selecting the most suitable color. A dingy 
or cold room may be wonderfully enlivened 
by a warm, colorful floor, while a sunny 
room with a southern exposure may be 
cooled if you paint the floor blue, black, 
gray or green. 

This idea of floor decoration will appeal 
particularly to the woman who lives in an 
old house. She may long for highly pol- 
ished hardwood floors in every room in the 
house, but the expense of laying them 
would be too great for her slender purse. 
She finds a happy solution for her problem 
in painting the old worn floors so that they 
will blend in with a definite color scheme. 

Before painting an old floor it sheuld be 
thoroly cleaned and dusted. Fill the 
cracks with putty or a good crack filler and 
smooth off all the rough places with sand- 
paper ora plane. It is cheapest in the end 
to use the very best quality of floor paint 
obtainable. Several coats are necessary, 
especially if the floor is badly worn. Extra 
coats should be added from time to time 
as the paint wears thin. Do not apply the 
paint too thick, but allow each coat to dry 
well before the succeeding one is put on 
Finally a good varnish may be applied to 
protect the paint underneath A dull- 
finished floor is more -artistic than one 


with a high gloss, as is usually the case. 

A medium blue floor would be attrac- 
tive for a room with walnut furniture, 
ivory woodwork and blue and orange 
eretonne for draperies. Or it would be 
equally good if the furniture were ivory 
and the hangings rose and old blue. 

Can you picture a living room with a 
warm brown floor, brown wicker furniture 
and blue and gold chintz used for cushions 
and curtains? Or if you are bold enough 
to paint your living room floor black use 
black enamel furniture and brighten up 
the whole funereal atmosphere by selecting 
a gorgeous printed linen with orange or 
rose predominating. 

I know of an effective color arrangement 
used in a study where the floor was a dull 
brick red and the rugs, curtains and up- 
holstery showed dashes of apple green and 
ivory. A cool green floor in a young girl’s 
boudoir was effective as a background for 
some old-fashioned braided rugs in rose 
and black. 

The painted floor may be used bare or 
as a background for rugs. If it is left 
bare you may use the more dominating 
colors and plan the rest of your room to 
harmonize with the floor. But if you have 
rugs you must paint the floor a color 
which will harmonize with the rug; sober 
and neutral colors are best in this case and 
great care should be taken always that the 
floor itself does not attract more attention 
than the rugs. You may use woven rag 
braided rag, or hooked rugs with equa 
effectiveness on a painted floor provided 
you select the colors wisely. A linoleum 
rug is oftentimes more practical than any 
other kind.—C. P. Q. 


PERFECT PICKLES 


When Peter Piper’s mother sent him out 
to pick a peck of pickling peppers she 
might have meant pimentoes or possibly 
green mango peppers. At any rate, pick- 
ling has advanced a long way since Peter 
Piper’s day till now we pickle a great 
variety of vegetables and fruits. Or we 
make relishes or chutneys which all serve 
the same purpose, to put an edge on the 





appetite. Even this late in the season 


therearea great many of the “makings” of 
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delightful appetizers left in the garde, 

There are so many favored pickle r¢ipes 
that one hardly knews where to begin 
in enumerating them. A pickle thai fits 
into almost any dinner menu is one t)at | 
like to call “Best of All Pickle.” For reg| 
pungent deliciousness I have never found 
one that compared with it. 

Best of All Pickle 

12 cucumbers; pare and slice one-eighth inc! 

thickness. 

6 medium sized onions sliced like the cucun erg, 

14 cupful salt. 

Pickling Liquid 
ce. sugar 2 tsp. celery seed. 
ec. vinegar. 1 tsp. ginger. 
. tsp. white mustard 1 tsp. flack pepper 
seed. 1 tsp. turmeric. 

Cover the sliced cucumbers and onions 
with the salt and add water to cover. Let 
this stand for two hours and drain. Allow 
the pickling liquid to boil vigorously for 
five minutes and add the sliced cucum)ers, 
Just scald thru and pack into cans while 
hot. Cover with the liquid and pack away 
in a dark place. 

An old favorite is watermelon | 
No fall company dinner is quite com 
without it. Cantaloupes, large yelloy 
cucumbers and citrons may be pickled in 
the same way. This affords a way to use 
a product that would otherwise go to 
waste and late watermelons, citrons and 
cantaloupes in danger of being nipped by 
the frost can be taken care of. Where the 
large cucumbers are used they are cut in 
slices one-half inch thick and soaked over- 
night in salt water (one-quarter cupful 
salt to one quart water). From there on 
the process is the same as for watermelon 
pickles. 


hobo 


Watermelon Pickles 

Soak two pounds of watermelon rind 
overnight in salt water, using one-half 
cupful of salt to two quarts of water. Drain 
off the brine and cook the rinds in clear 
water until tender. Add the rind to the 
hot pickling solution made of the following 
ingredients, and boil it rapidly till it 
becomes clear. Seal while hot: 

2 pounds sugar. 1 thsp. cinnamon. 

1 pint vinegar. 1 tsp. cloves. 

1 pint water. 1 tsp. allspice. 

1 lemon, sliced thin 

Cucumber pickles rank high» in the 
affections of most pickle lovers. Small- 
sized cucumbers are best for this and 
should be very fresh and crisp. Wash them 
thoroly and pack quite closely into jars. 
For each quart allow one tablespoonfu! of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of mixed spices. Fill the 
jars with cold vinegar and store in a cool 
place. Three or four slices of white onion 
may be added to each jar for flavoring if 
desired. 

Cabbage Relish 

1 qt. cabbage, chopped. 1 qt. vinegar. 

1 qt. green tomatoes, 5 tbsp. white mustard 

choppe seed. 

4 c. red pepper. 1 tbsp. celery seed. 

1 c. green pepper. lg tsp. turmeric. 

1 pt. white onion, 1 c. sugar. 

chopped. Salt. 

The cabbage and tomatoes are soaked 
separately overnight in salt water, using 
one-quarter cupful of salt to one quart of 
water. Drain the vegetables in the morn- 
ing and add the other ingredients. Allow 
to stand for two hours. Simmer the mix- 
ture until it is clear and pack while hot. 

Chili sauce is always appropriate 
whether the meal be elaborate or simple. 

Chili Sauce 


12 large tomatoes, 1 tbsp. mustard. 
chopped. 1 tsp. cinnamon. 

2 medium sized onions, 1 tsp. nutmeg. 
chopped fine. 2 tbsp. age. 

3 green peppers, 2 tbsp. salt. 
chopped fine. 3 c. vinegar. 


Cook the chili sauce until it is the right 
consistency, which will be about one and 
one-half hours. Care must be taken that 
it does not scorch as the mixture thickens 

Chutne . 

2 doz. ripe tomatoes. 1 lb. seedless raisins. 

6 onions, medium size. 1 c. finely cut celery. 

3 red peppers 2 qts. vinegar. 

3 green peppers. 3 c. sugar. 

1 dozen tart apples. Salt. 


Chop the vegetables first and then chop 
the apples. Combine the ingredients and 
cook the chutney until it is thick and 
| clear.—J. W. 
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rs, Roebuck ana(o. «_ / 


The gens ie gest Mail Order House 3 ) | 
mazing Bargains |, 
(for FallandWinterg 


More people buy from Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. than from any other mail order house in 
the world, because they get more for their 
money here. Year after year they have 
proved that .‘‘The World’s Biggest Mail 
Order House gives the World’s Biggest 
Values’’! 

Just as an example, note the Men’s 


and Women’s Coats pictured here. 
Latest, smartest styles, yes—but above w) 

























all, dependable quality—100% value *F 
for what you pay. Millions of our new 

FALL AND WINTER CATALOGS j 
are being mailed. If thereisn’t a copy i 
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All Wool 
Polo Coat 


aa New style, smart, all wool 
are a. , aN winter weight Polo Coat. Popular 
ng if <a \ ‘ ye ge , AN new effect obtained by tailored 
= -f . 2 NY _ of darker velour down 

’ . 


: nog — of same nye cs 
A Fifth Avenue ‘dcting telaminastins taaek 
We 
Style for Guarantee 
<i /® Young Men 





urd 





ette (clipped coney) fur; stitched 
side pockets also emphasized by 
velour. Ornamental buttons on 
cuffs and side fastening. An un- 






ous collar of dark brown beaver- 
Ever thing 





rt of 5N8386D —Dark Brown Heather We Sell highly mercerized twill, Length, 48in, 
orn- DRESSY DOUBLE WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SIZES— 
low 3 7 ED aie gots: is : 34 oe inches bust sueneuee. State 
mixe VITHS 4 TED “ size. ipping weig t pounds. 
TAIT 17N1318D—Reindeer tan with brown. 
ot, Me PLAIT BACK. Length; 44 Mail Coupon Below! Snippet irom Chesguor Palade 
ie. W ( Y L OVERCOA ING 7 en It will bring you the latést issue of America’s most sore. 
ap dark brown heather shade with dependable buying guide. Every page is packed 


with the newest, freshest fall and winter merchandise. 
Over 28,000 opportunities to save—on the clothes you 
and your family wear, on furniture, bedding, house- 
hold goods, tools, building material, auto supplies— 
practically everything you use 68 8S CHEEEEEEESE coe ee ew ees eens: 


or wear in the home or on the Free Catalog Coupon! 
® SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


fancy plaid back inside. Has 
all around belt, and two extra 
large patch pockets with flap. 
arge convertible collar buttons 
up close to neck. 


Sizes—To fit young men measuring 
from 34 to 42 inches chest. State 
chest mea sure taken over vest. Ship- 
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farm — all sold on our iron 
bound guarantee of oa 
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Shi ppe rom Chicago or Send latest Catalog No.65813 Md 
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85 and Co. + Postoffice....... ste scicatiahieetinadlalh : 
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No. 1852—Ladies’ and Misses’ Sleeveless | figure are the lines of this charming afternoon model. | joined to kimone blouse. Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches 


Jacket. The jacket has large-armhéles and ir Cut in sizes 36 to 48 inches bust measure. Size | bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36- 
serted pockets finished with welts. Cut in sizes 16 | 36 requires 454 yards of 40-inch material with 34-| inch material with )-yard of 27-inch contrasting 

years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size | yard of 27-inch contrasting material. material and 15g yards of binding. 
—— "a7? I ‘" he Ww opin r} man ay , No. 1849—Misses’ and Small Women’s One-| No. 1348—The Petticoat Substitute. Bloom- 
° it " a — ae _ rf ‘ ‘og ~~ Piece Dress. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 | ers of the type illustrated have become an indis- 
this shoul - “1 eve ve y smart wardrohe rs | years. Size 16 requires 244 yards of 36 or 40-inch | pensable garment to most women who find them 
c be worn wi skirt or a sle ~ le ss jac ket ot | mate rial with 1% yards of 36-inch contrasting | far more practical and comfortable than a petticoat. 
in sizes 36 8, 10 and 42 ime be . ust mi a ize material. The dress is made to close at the left | Made of a dark jersey silk they are good-looking and 
eq M ol 4 yards of 40-inch material with 274 | side and to be finished with or without the con-/| durable. Cut in sizes 24, 28, 32 and 36 inches waist 
rds OF plaiting 7 j : 7 4 9 95 . } 
. . trasting bands. As shown splendid use was made | measure. Size 28 requires 25 yards of 40-inch 

Pook Soy Lines Are Obtained in | of an outgrown frock from a season back by adding | material. 
nis Frock. 1e flare sleeves shown are pretty | q deep band at the bottom : epes 5 trim- : ; 

nd are quite appropriate { Nemmoem wear, bet | oieo need ee om and repeating the trim | No. 1070—Girls’ Cape. This pretty cape for a 


ming around the neck, sleeves and side edges. 


wish your f ct llow the newest and | very young girl is smart indeed and is very sin ple 
y tailored lit " may adopt the dart-fitted No, 1845—Jaunty Blouse. A blouse such as | to make. If made in plain woolen material it w« ld 
les hown in small view. If you would prefer this is certain to appeal to many for it is extremely | be appropriate for street wear during the colder 
tt hort, they are provided for also in the pat- good-looking and very simple to make. Cut in| days. Cut in sizes 2 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 
( n sizes 36 to 4) inches bust measure, | Sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires | 2% yards of 36-inch material with 644 yards ol 

Si 6 requires 374 yards of 40-inch material with | 14¢ yards of 40-inch material, | binding. 
yard of 2/-inch contrasting material No. 1853—Ladies’ Long- Waisted Apron to| No. 1835—Ladies’ Apron With or Without 
No. 1838 Becoming Style for the Matron. | be slipped on over the head with short kimono Pockets. This is an apron you can work in com- 
Particularly ptable to the mature or plump! sleeves. It has ¢ one-piece straight gathered skirt }fortably. Just notice the back view and you will see 





How to Order 1 order any ot tnettemsshown on this page, rite Fall and Winter Fashion Book Comte 3 < 


your name and address plainly, give correct number 


and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- In addition to pattern styles for all the family, illustrated articles oa 
dress your legter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every stitches, trimmings and difficult points in home dressmaking are included in 
pattern is seam allowing and is guaranteed to fit perfectly. the book. The price is 10 cents a copy. Address your order to Pattern 


Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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garment is so constructed as to keep the 
n bothersome shoulder pieces from slipping 


Se aeaae arms just as you are deep in suds or 
ove’) dough. Then, too, it’s awfully simple to 
. -sothat you could finish it in an hour. Cut in 

40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


reg 2 yards of 36-inch material with 834 yards 


" No. 1834—Boys’ Suit. Any little fellow is sure 
to be interested in this truly masculine suit which 
bo little pair of str ight pants that button over 
r waist. Of chambray, seersucker or kinder- 
garteu eloth this little suit would give excellent 
service and keep its fre sh appearance for a long 
time. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 1% y: ards of 36-inch material with 1 yard 
of 36-in sh contrasting. 

No. 1797—Girls’ One Piece Slip-on Dress. 
So many frocks are needed during the school term 
that the wise mother chooses simple styles like 
this which are not much work to launder. No more 
convincing proof of this little frock’s extreme sim- 
plicity could be given than the diagram shown in 
the sketch which explains better than words just 
how little sewing is necessary to complete it. Cutin 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 13% 
yards of 36-inch material with -yard of 36-inch 
for cuffs and pocket bands, and 44-yard of binding. 


for 
No. 1255—Child’s Palames. For the wee girl 
or boy the one-piece style of sleeping garment 
always proves the most comfortable and is the 
easiest to make. This style buttons in the front, 
has a drop seat and may have either long or short 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
a 95 
Size 8 requires 254 yards of 36- inch material. 


A BAG FOR BABY 

I was never able to keep my baby 
covered at night until I made sacks to slip 
over his head. With these he is not able 
to get his feet or hands out and chilled as 
so often happened when I tried to pin the 
covers around him. I have made three 
weights of sacks and use the one best 
suited.to the weather. The lightest weight 
is made from a thin cotton blanket, the 
next weight from one thickness of a wool 
blanket and the heaviest from two thick- 
nesses of a wool blanket. 

To make them, the blankets should be 
doubled lengthwise and sewed up the 
entire side and across. one end, leaving 
about a ten-inch space in the eenter of the 
end seam for the baby’s head. ‘The sacks 
ean vary in length but should come below 
the baby’s feet. The open end of the sack 
or envelope is slipped over the baby’s 
head and pulled down around the body 
with the head protruding thru the ten- 
inch space left at the top. 

The blanket can be drawn up with tapes 
at the bottom or pleated loosely and 
pinned with safety pins. In the case of 
the heavy sack neither method is practical, 
but I have found that if the child has feet 
in his night clothes and the blanket extends 
at least twelve inches below his feet he is 
not able to kick it up. Since the child 
ean stretch his arms out their full length 
into the corners of the blanket he is not 
hampered in his moveme - yet is kept 
warm all the tinve.—Mrs. A. D. A. 
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USES FOR PAPER 
all the labor savers we have in the | 


* ise, paper helps the most. Tissue paper | 
is used for polishing lampfiues, glassware, 
tinware, ete. An old catalog is used to 
set hot or blackened cooking vessels on, 
and when soiled, a leaf is torn off and 
burned. We open a magazine and hang 
it where dishpans and skillets are hung; 
when it is soiled we turn over a page. 
When soot collects under the oven of 
the coal range, we dip a paper in coal oil 
and burn under the oven, with the clean- 


ing door open. We save old newspapers to 
put under carpets, for they keep out cold 
and save the carpets. 
_ Other ideas are to put school lunches 
in paper bags with paper napkins, thus 
saving the usual argument as to who| 
carries the dinner-basket home, and to| 
Scatt r di ump newspapers be fore Sweeping 
an ep dust down.—W. 
lon’t think anyone likes to mend a 
hole in the heel of a stocking. I find 
by cutting out the entire heel in a| 
shape to within three inches of the | 
{ the foot, and then bringing the two 
together and sewing flat, that the 
ng will be as good as new. The heel 
comes where the instep formerly has 
—Mrs. P. L. K. 
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. | 
More Leisure for 


Women on the farm 


Less labor in the farm home is good for the lady who 
presides over the farm home, good for the farmer 
himself, good for the young folks who like to look 
ahead to comfort and convenience equal to that 
found in the city home. 


A Davenport Bed provides one means of lessening 
household labor, Serving by day as a beautiful and 
comfortable davenport, it serves by night as a rest- 
ful, resilient bed. For it contains a real bed inside, 
with real bed-springs, even though its daytime ap- 
pearance gives no hint of it. 


The city housewife has learned to depend upon the 
Davenport Bed. She takes pride in its beauty, its 
usefulness. It saves the cost and the labor necessary 
to keep a guést room just so. Thus it gives the city 











woman more leisure. Why not the farm woman, too? 


Davenport Beds, made in hundreds of styles, are 
shown by good furniture stores everywhere. You 
will find one to harmonize with your furnishings. 
Soft colors in the upholstery will match the color 
scheme — deep cushions and friendly arms invite you 
to relax and rest. And, too, you will like the added 
leisure it makes possible for you. 





Write for our brochure showing nearly a hun- 





dred styles of Dadenport Beds. It is free. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
g16 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 





SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


Copyright 1923 Davenport Bed Makers of America J 
aw 
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( SET your pen or pencil 


and fill out the coupon— 


HURRY, there won't be a 
single copy of PHILIPSBORN’S 
Style Book left for you! We want to have 
yours! We're proud of it! It’s the largest and 
finest catalog we have ever issued—enlarged 
to322 pages. 

All PHILIPSBORN styles are ENDORSED 
by JRENE CASTLE, “the best dressed 


woman in the world.’ 


Big Cash Savings 

for Seow Household! 
You will be thrilled by the sensational 
bargains and wonder values. The most 
spectacular price reductions in mail order his- 


tory! These new y fad ee mean savings of 
millions to our 3)4 million customers! 


; ’ 
New Service Features! 

“ ” 
Money-Back Guarantee! 
Our surprising innovation ‘‘A new 
Era in Mail Order Service’’— means 
more speed — more accuracy — greater 
satisfaction — the best mail order service in 
Americal Our guarantee exceeds al} others 
in liberality and fairness. V/ e want your goo 
will more than we want your money, No 
transaction is considered closed until you 
are fully satistied. We gladly abide by your 

judgment. 


Rush the Coupon or a Postal! 


Thisis your LAST CHANCE togeta FR EE 
COPY of our Style Book. Send TODAY! 


PHILIPSBORNS 


Younded 1890 


Department - 463 ~ Chicago, Ii. 


PHILIPSBORN'S, Dept. 463, Chicago, Il. 


Please send FREE copy of PHImIPsBORN'S 
Fall and WinterStyle and Shopping Guide to 


Name - 
Tow M1. .- 222 - - ee nee = =. oo ene = SATO... -. ---- - + nee nee 


Local Address. . a 
Please Write Plainly. 


Clip Coupon-Mail NOW! 
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WHO’S A COWARD? 


Bunny Puff Ball and the twin squirrels 


|were out having Halloween fun. The 
| squirrels, Teeny and Weeny, knocked at 
Mrs. Speck Flicker’s door and scampered 
away with Bunny before the speckled 
| bird could peep out of her doorway. They 
shook the limb that held Mrs. Chickadee’s 
nest and quickly hid on the other side of 
the old oak tree. Then they knocked at 
Sir Long Ears’ door, but dearie me! that 
wise old hare caught them. His ears were 
so long he had heard them coming. 

He asked them inside and shared with 
them a big red apple he had rolled all the 
way from a farmer’s orchard. He told 
them thrilling tales of Hallowe’en fun he 
had had in his younger days, and the two 
little squirrels and the one little rabbit de- 
cided it was nice to be caught—sometimes. 

After a time they went on thru the 
woods, playing little pranks and having 
lots of fun. It was almost dark when they 
reached the old trail, and because it was 
so late Bunny had what he considered a 
bright idea. ‘‘What do you say to going 
down the trail? We'll go right down to 
the town and see what we can see.” 

“All right,” agreed Weeny, “the dogs 
will chase us and there will be plenty of 
excitement.” 

But Teeny, his twin sister, hung back. 

“It is too dangerous,” she said, “and 
besides it is almost dark now. Mamma 
Squirrel wants us to be home by dark, you 
know.” 

“She’s afraid,” taunted Weeny; “she’s 
afraid to go down the trail and she’s 
afraid to be out after dark! Pshaw! the 
dark won’t hurt you.” 

“Not unless you get lost, perhaps. But 
Mamma Squirrel will be anxious.” 

“She thinks the dark will eat her,” 
laughed Bunny, “she’s a coward.” 

“Well,” said Teeny, “go on down the 
trail if you want to; I’m going home.” 

She turned away but had taken only a 
few steps when she heard Bunny scream. 
Poor Bunny! A big hungry owl had floated 
silently down and fastened his sharp claws 
in the poor little rabbit’s thick fur. 

Weeny, too frightened to move, saw a 
bunch of red fur fly thru the air and land 
on the owl’s back. It was Teeny! Fiercely 
she clung to him and bit his neck with her 
sharp teeth. The owl struggled and 
flopped his great wings, but Teeny had 
swung on the topmost fabs of the old oak 
in many a wind storm, and he could not 
loosen her hold. About this time Weeny 
had recovered enough from his fright to 
come to her assistance. The owl saw he 
was in trouble and let go of Bunny. He 
tried to rise in the air, but Weeny landed 
squarely en one great wing and began to 
tear at it. My, how the feathers flew! 
Then Bunny twisted himself about and 
began to kick the bird with his long heels. 
And Bunny could kick, too. By this time 
the owl had given up all hope of a good 
dinner and thought only of getting away 
from the three little furry creatures that 
were pitching into him so hard. He 
started to roll over on his back to brush 
Weeny off, but when Bunny saw this he 
yelled sharply, “Let him go!’ 

Teeny and Weeny both rolled to the 
ground. The owl rose in the air and disap- 
peared in the dim light, a feather or two 
floating down as he went. Now that the 
battle was over Teeny felt very weak and 
very much frightened. When she saw 
Bunny was in danger she hadn’t stopped 
to think but had jumped right at the old 
bird. Now she‘sat down weakly and 
wanted to cry. 

Bunny came over and gently smoothed 
her rumpled fur. 

“I’m sorry for what I said about your 
being afraid, Teeny,”’ he said. 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said the little 
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| Every 
muscular 


ache must yield 


Muscular aches— they seem so 
hard to reach, buried as they are 
under layers and layers of bodily 
tissue. 

Yet relief is easily at hand. Over 
the aching place, gently spread 
Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t have 
to rub it in. 

Immediately you feel a warm 
glow of comfort, then — almost 

’ suddenly—the pain is gone. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s from your drug- 











gist today. 

. e kills 
Sloan's Liniment "pain 
Let Us Send You 
22m, «We wi sip them 


cess Slips knit in soft elastic rib 
from carefully selected double 
hreads of combed cotton yarn, 
vely crocheted beading at nec 
and shaped waist. Color: Oxfo: 


gray contrasting stripes. Bato 
42 inches. Misses’ sizes, 14 to 20 yrs. 
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“Box 68Z Lancaster, 


TRY THE NEW DYES! 


To introduce the New “PERFECTION” DYES for 

home dyeing we will on receipt of this advertisement and 

four cents in stamps, send a full size package of the 

wonderful New Black which dyes all fabrics a deep, 

rich color, or a package of any other color ¢ 
Catalog Free. 


W. CUSHING & CO., Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 
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oz.—in 4 os. skeins only for 58c. each. 
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squirrel; “I was afraid. I’m just as fright- 
ened as I can be yet.’ 
“Maybe you are, but you’re no coward.” 
“No, she isn’t,”’ cried Wee ny, who was 
very —_ of his twin sister. “That owl 
would have made a meal of you if it 
adn’t been for her. I was so scared at 
first I couldn’t doathing. I think Teeny’s 


right about staying out after dark, too. 
Come on, let’s run home.’ 
“Yes,” agreed Bunny, “home’s the best 


place for us after dark. Run to the east or 
run to the west, but when it’s dark, home 
3 best.”—M. J 


THREE PIE TRICKS 

To measure shortening without the 
bother of packing it down in a cup and 
then afterwards having the trouble of 
scraping it from the sides of the cup, try 
this: If your recipe calls for half a cupfui 
of shortening, simply fill your cup half full 
of cold water and drop in pieces of short- 
ening until the water comes to the top of 
the cup; for three-quarters of a cupful of 
shortening, simply fill the cup one-quarter 
full of cold water and proceed as before, or 
for a full cup of shortening, try the half- 

ip trick twice. This is so much easier 
than the old way and leavesyour measur- 
g cup clean for the other ingredients. 
When making fruit pies which I intend 
hot or at least on the same day, 


ie is to stand overnight as the crust will 
ik the filling much quicker with this 
ethod than when ice water is used. 
When making berry or cherry pies, I 
wce two three-inch lengths of maccaroni 
pright in the pie crust like little “stove 
pipes.”’ The extra juice will boil up into 
ese pipes and save a messy Oven, and no 
lice 18 wasted as when it is allowed to 
il over the crust. 

When pieces of dough are left after 
iking a pie, instead of baking in or on a 
n, try covering little ramekins or 
istard cups inverted on a pan and bake 
em. I find these little pies bake more 
wly and have less bubbles in this way 
in when tin patty pans are used. 

I fill them with cooked milk puddings, 
istards, or left-over canned or fresh fruit, 
ld a touch of meringue, or whipped 
cream, and have a dainty dessert. They 
re delicious also with creamed leftover 
vegetables or meats, and many other 
will suggest themselves to you.— 
J.E.R 


A BOOK FOR CROCHET PATTERNS 


I had a lot of small samples or patterns 
of crocheting and tatting which I kept in a 
box but they were always being mislaid 
or else I had to hunt thru the entire box 
whenever I wanted a particular pattern. 

I finally decided to make a cloth book for 
them so I purchased two yards of thirty- 
six inch black crinoline, cut double leaves 
eighteen inches long and nine inches wide. 
| creased thru the center making pages 
9 by 9inches. I laid the sixteen cut leaves 
one on top of the other with the creases 
matching and stitched them thru the 
center on my machine to bind my book. 
When this was done, I closed my book and 
stitched again along the binding half an 

ch from the edge to form a back for the 
book. 

_ Next I sewed all of my patterns on these 
leaves, arranging edgings on one page, in- 
rtions on another, ete., to suit my own 
convenience. I used white thread and a 
se whipping stitch to sew my patterns 
vn. Now I never lose a pattern, they 
easy to choose from and more than 
to copy, as the black background 
WS up every stitch and saves eye strain. 
made one of these for a gift, using : 

( lboard cover, which I covered with 
sateen, lettered in red with my 
nd’s monogram and put a few of my 
rite patterns on the front page to 


‘E. C. F.. 


to use 

use boiling water instead of ice water for 
my pastry and find I have a delicious 
crust. This will not do, however, if the 
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Send Ten Cents for J.6 P Coats 
5-by Anne Orr 


Crochet Doleye) Dilew) 


A Book full of new designs 
—many of them so simple you can 
teach the children how to make them. 
CONTENTS 

Alphabet— Medallion 
Beading Pattern 
Beading and Edgings... 
Bread Tray Pattern. . 














Center-piece ........ 

Chair Tidy........ 

Corner Medallions 

Dining-Room Patterns 

Doily to Match Center-piece 

Doily Edgings... 

Edging Patterns and Directions 

Edging Patterns. 

Initial Medallion. 

Insertion, End Library Table-Runner 

Insertion Patterns 

Medallion Patterns 

Musical Scarf Pattern 

Narrow E ~ ea 

Pillow ¢ ase Insertion 

Sheet Insertion 

Towel Insertions. 

Uses for Edgings 

Uses for Medallions 

Yoke 
If your dealer cannot supply Y you 
with J. & P. Coats Book No. 5— 
send us ten cents. 


The Spool Cotton Company 
315 Fourth Ave., Dept. 160, New York 
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MERCERIZED CROCI 
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Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat. Off 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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in the house and 


on the farm 2 
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An astounding watch offer—highest 
quality, 21 Jewel, extra thin model, 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 


The balance in onsy 7 monthly nly pay. 

ments. The famous S 

from the maker; A — a lifetime. 

8 Dial Styles; 8 adjustments—Choice 
rt Beauty Cases at low- 
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Gold Chain FRE FREE’ WRITE! 


For a limited time we are giving Send to-day for de- 

away FREE a Gold Chain with every ls of $1-down — 
Studebaker Insured Watch.. Buy now Free ChainOffer Get 
and take advantage of it. Send for Book” “or os 
book of advance Watch Styles Free! itch Styles FREE! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., pep.4010 South Bend, Indiana 


This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
greatly to your advantage in buying new 
other farm merchandise. 
protection against 
unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 
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SEND COUPON 
It Brings the Catalog 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER co. 
Dept. 440 Chicago, lil. 

26tn Street and Indiana er <LUTELY 
Please mail me, at OnC® ion Catalog, 
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World’s Greatest 













showing thousands 
of bargains in the 
most stunning 
advance fash- 
ions for Fall 
and Winter, at 
prices that 
offer you un- 
paralleled money 
. savings. 

































World's 
Lowest Prices! 


) Just Like Shopping 


in Paris 


BUT-You Dont Pay Paris Prices 
This wonderful Style Book, 
filled with splendid illustra- 
tions, many of them in colors, shows 
the exquisite Paris models brought 
to America and reproduced for you at 
bargain prices by the Chicago Mail 
OrderCompany; also matchless offer- 
ings in the best staple apparel for 
every occasion and in standard under- 
wearand hosiery, shoesanddry 


Send Coupon for 
Your Copy Now | 


Get the information this won- 
derful Style Book will give you 
about the latest, most popular 
fashions, It tells you also how 
the Chicago Mail Order Co., by 
purchasing and combining wit 

its own organization two of New 
York's great mail order houses— 
Perry, Dame & Co. and Standard Mail 
Order House— hasachieved economies 
in operating expense which enable it 
to sell to you at the world’s lowest 
prices. Read about this; also read 
about how we operate on a profit of 
only 3 cents on the dollar, how we 
protect you with our money-back 
guarantee, and deliver all goods free, 
Send the coupon or a postal today 
and get your copy of this great book, 

free and postpaid. 
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MORNING GLORY INSERTION 

Materials: No. 70 crochet thread and 
No. 13 hook. 

Chain 63 and treble (t) in 4th st. from 
hook. 3 t. in next 3 chain stitches, making 
1 bl. 18 sp., 1 bl., ch. 3. Turn. 

2nd row: 1 bl., 2 sp., 1 bl, 14 sp., 
1 bl., ch. 3. Turn. 

3rd row: 1 bl, 13 sp., 1 bl., 4 sp., 1 bl, 


chain 3. Turn. 

4th row: 1 bl., 4 sp., 1 bl., 13 sp., 1 bL., 
ch. 3. Turn. 

5th row: 1 bb, 13 sp., 1 bl., 4. sp., 1 bL., 
chain 3. Turn. 


6th row: 1 bl., 5 sp., 1 bl., 2 sp., 3 bL., 
7 sp., 1 bl, ch. 3. Turn. 

7th row: 1 bl., 8 sp., 3 bl., 1 sp., 1 bl, 
5sp., 1 bl. ch. 3. Turn. 

Sth row: 1 bl. 6 sp., 4 bl., 8 sp., 1 bl., 


ch. 3. Turn. 

9th row: 1 bl., 8 sp., 5 bl, 5 sp., 1 bl, 
ch. 3. Turn. 

10th row: 1 bl., 4 sp., 5 bl., 9 sp., 1 bl., 
ch. 3. Turn. 


llth row: 1 bl., 6 sp., 1 bls 2 sp., 6 bl, 
3sp., 1 bl, ch. 3. Turn. 

12th row: 1 bl., 2 sp., 8 bl., 1 sp., 1 bl., 
6sp., 1 bl. ch. 3. Turn. 

13th row: 1 bl., 2 sp., 1 bl., 5 sp., 2 bl., 
lsp., lL bL, 6sp., 1 bl., ch. 3. Turn. 

14th row: 1 bl., 6 sp., 2 bl., 10 sp., 1 bL., 


Turn. 
15th row: 1 bl., 8 sp., 5 bl., 5 sp., 1 bL., 
ch. 3. Turn. 
16th row: 1 bl. 3 sp., 2 bl., 13 sp., 1 bl., 
ch. 3. Turn. 
17th row: 1 bl. 15 sp., 1 bl., 2 sp., 1 bL., 
ch. 3. Turn. 
18th row: 1 bl., 2 sp., 1 bl., 15sp.,1 bl., 
eh. 3. Turn. 


19th row: 1 bl., 15 sp., 1 bl., 2 sp., ch. 3. 


Turn. 
20th row: 1 bl., 2 sp.,.1 bl., 15 sp., 1 bl., 


ch. 3. Turn. 

2ist row: Lbl., 11 sp., 4bl., 3 sp., 1 bl., 
ch. 3. Turn. 

22nd row: 1 bl., 7 sp., 6 bl., 5 sp., 1 bl., 
ch. 3. Turn. 


23rd row: Same as 21st row. 
24th row: Same as 20th row; and so on 
to the first row. 


BABY’S FLANNELS 

So many young mothers have the idea 
that the warmer baby is the more com- 
fortable he is. Flannel is an excellent 
non-conductor of heat and babies re- 
semble Miles Standish in that they, too, 
are like small chimneys heated hot in a 
minute—and they can become thoroly 
chilled just as quickly. If the flannels are 
too numerous in layers or too tight to 
permit of good ventilation, it is impossible 
to prevent excessive perspiration and the 
consequent dampness of flannel next to the 
baby’s little body. And since everyone 
warns the young mother to see that the 
baby’s flannels are well aired and dried 
when back from the wash before putting 
them on him, evidently damp flannel is 
not good for him. 

Some of our best authorities disagree on 
the proper clothing of the very young of 
the human species. Some say no flannel 
at all and some mixed cotton and wool 
but none recommend heavy, all-wool 
flannels. All “agree that every garment 
should be loose-fitting; even the stomach 
band should be only tight enough to keep 
it on, for the little organs must be kept 
from chilling and tc band is for that 
purpose only. It is.not as one inquiring 
young mind asked when seeing the baby 
dressed, “Mother, is that to keep him 
from popping open?” 
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The bands must be torn, not cut, and 
left unhemmed. The edges may be pinke:| 
or very loosely overcasted or button- 
holed. They are then firmly rolled; a: 
elastic band is convenient to hold then 
so. When ready to put them on the bab) 
hold the roll firmly in one hand with tli 
loose end to the little body, the oth: 
hand unwinding the roll as you carry th: 
band around the body very smoothly. Se: 
that the end underneath is perfect! 
smooth when you baste, or pin, the band 
since a wrinkle held tightly to the tende: 
abdomen is irritating. If the band is to 
tight, it will frequently cause regurgita- 
tion or vommting of the food. In a norma! 
infant this band may be replaced at th 
age of four or five months by a knit one 
with straps over the arms and tabs to 
fasten to the diaper. If the baby is thin, 
not having enough fat over its abdominal! 
organs to protect them, this band should 
be worn up to two and a half or thre: 
years, but the average plump infant need 
it only until he is a year and a half old. 

A loose-fitting shirt is the next garmen' 
to be considered. Buy a size that come: 
well down over the hips. If the sleeve- 
seem entirely too long in this size, ci! 
them off a bit and button-hole the ray 
edges. 

Remember that much of the comfort o! 
the tender wee body depends upon the 
very careful laundering of these little 
shirts and bands. Treat them as tho they 
could really feel, that is, do not let them 
get into water uncomfortably warm nor 
too cool. Use a very mild soap and do not 
rub or twist or wring them. Squeeze and 
souse them up and down first in the suds, 
then in the rinse water until every bit of 
the soap is washed away. Then hang them 
up on their drying frames in the warm 
sunshine, avoiding cold winds. If you have 
any doubts as to the temperature out of 
doors, dry them indoors where you know 
they will not be too cold. This same care 
applies to the long cashmere stockings 
which must fit well up over his babyship’s 
little knees, if you would avoid colic and 
colds. Have an abundant supply of these 
articles as they are likely to need frequent 
changing. 

A second light, loose layer of flannel in 
the shape of a Gertrude slip fastening on 
each shoulder and extending six inches 
below baby’s feet is the last essential. 
Over this may be worn as simple or 
elaborate a slip or dress as will satisfy the 
maternal pride. But do have it very 
loose-fitting, especially at the armholes. 
The kimono sleeve gathered at the wrist is 
by far the most comfortable. 

Four shirts, five bands, four pairs of 
stockings and three petticoats will be ade- 
quate. These may be of either cotton and 
wool or silk and wool, with whatever 
trimming or embroidery you choose. Keep 
the temperature of the room between 66 
and 70 degrees Fahrenheit, judging by a 
thermometer hung about three feet above 
the floor. 

For out of doors a snug sacque and a 
warm, loose coat of flannel with a warm 
hood or cap will be necessary. Be sure 
that both the hands and feet are well pro- 
tected from the cold, but leave baby’s face 
free, shading his eyes at all times, of course, 
from the strong light.—Mrs. W. C. J. 


FOR JUST A DOLLAR OR TWO 


I heard of a woman who prided herself 
on the fact that she didn’t have to buy 
every new contraption on the market for 
doing her work. She didn’t even include 
a potato masher in her kitchen equipment 
but used a milk bottle for this purpose. 
If the potatoes were lumpy day in and day 
out, since she mustn’t pound them too 
hard, she had the satisfaction of knowing 
that at any rate she had saved the price 
of the potato masher. 

I once asked a hardware man to show 
me some of the things he considered labor 
savers. “Almost everything in my store 
is a Jabor saver,” he replied, ‘‘and some of 
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the things we use most commonly have 
been used a very few years—the can 
opener, for example.” I thought of his 
remarks when I broke my can opener and 
had to resort to a hammer and screw driver 
in opening tins for a few days. 

lf anyone is entitled to the best, most 
up-to-date appliances for doing her work, 
it is the farm woman with her manifold 
duties. Many of these things are not 
cheap and cannot be bought on the spur 
of the morhent, but they are worth saving 
for. Whata satisfaction there is when one 
attains the thing she has been waiting for, 
the new kitchen linoleum which will save 
the scrubbing of the splintery boards, the 
kitchen cabinet with everything so handy 
that innumerable steps will be saved, some 
kind of a power washer, depending on 
what power is available, the vacuum 
sweeper. Yes, we all want these and they 
are goals to be working toward even if 
the funds grow slowly. 

I want to tell of a few purchases I made 
for my kitchen that have simplified my 
work and all of which were so inexpensive 
that they need not be put off. 

Save Work for the Children 

First there is the dish drainer, which 
saves drying the dishes. When I first 
looked at these I found that the kind I 
wanted were around four dollars, so I put 
off getting one. Finally, I found a plain 
wire basket with racks for the plates, pie 
plates, saucers, and sauce dishes, and room 
at the sides for cups and silver. This cost 
seventy-five cents. Perhaps some women 
think they can dispense with the drainer 
for the children wash the dishes anyway. 
Being the eldest daughter of a large family 
I still remember with horror the stacks of 
dishes awaiting my sister and me after 
every meal. The dream of our lives was 
that everyone but.us would be invited 
out to dinner some day so we could have 
one meal without dishes. Can’t we install 
some labor savers that will benefit the 
youngsters as well as ourselves? 

Next in my list is a pair of casters for 
the kitchen table costing thirty-five cents, 
enabling the table to be rolled anywhere 
in our large kitchen. These were installed 
when I bathed our first baby on the 
kitchen table, for sometimes I wanted the 
table near the stove. There is scarcely a 
day that the table is stationary for the 
whole day. Incidentally, the casters raise 
he table about three inches, making it a 
better height at which to work. 

My Ever-Helpful Oilcloth 

Last of all is a couple of yards of oil- 
cloth: at least that is what I started with. 
I have probably added two yards since. 
I put the oilcloth on all of my pantry 
shelves, pasting it down with starch which 
I make exactly as I do for laundry pur- 
Altho it has been on for over three 
vears, the oilcloth still sticks and has not 
worn to the place where it needs replacing. 
[ clean a shelf at a time as I see it needs it. 
{ can keep my pantry immaculate with 
very little trouble and would never go 
back to newspapers and shelf paper. Ouil- 
cloth, too, is pasted back of my gas steve. 
It gets greasy, but washes off beautifully. 
Another piece is back of a built-in table 
in the kitchen and catches the splashes 
which formerly got on the wall. . The 
tables must be re-covered about once a 
vear. 

I am always finding a new place to put 
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GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
CARRY GOSSARD 
CORSETS AND 
BRASSIERES 


Corsets and Brassieres 


























ssard 


‘The best looking women today are 
those who have taken the best care of 
their figures,’ says a famous Fifth 
Avenue Corsetiere. 


Gossards not only take care of the 
figure from the standpoint of style. 
They save years of reducing. They 
keep the figure youthful. They allow 
periect freedom of breathing and body 
movement. They place no restriction 
over digestive organs. 


Gossards Prevent Fatigue 


They give support where support is 
needed, but never to the point of stiff- 
ness. Ask to see the new Gossards. 
Ask your own corsetiere for a copy of 
Jane Hill’s new booklet, ‘The Gentle 
Art of Looking Your Best.” 


Copyright, 1923 


The H. W. GOSSARD CO. 
Chicago New York 


Toronto 
London Sydney Buenos Aires 




















another piece. The last one lined the} 
knife drawer in my kitchen table. It is| 
the biggest . help of all for I was constantly 
spilling something in that drawer. 
Now I ask myself why I dida’t think of 
that before. That is the reason we often 
do things the hard ways, just because we 
do not think of the simple means we have 
at hand to help us save time and energy. 
-Janet C. Thurston. 

























is easily and 
quickly cleaned 
and looks like 
new when you 
use SAPOLIO. 
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If your dealer 
cannot supply = ee 
you send 10c. gno® 
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large size cake, 
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Pots and Pans 
of 
aluminum, tin, 
copper, brass, 
agateware, are 
all easily kept 
sweet and clean 
by 
SAPOLIO 


Large Cake— 
No Waste 
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by Frank S&S. C. Wicks 


and other liberal religious literature sent FREE, 


Please Address: 
F. EVERETT, Room 10-C 
Boston, Mass. 
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greatly 


This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
buying new 
equipment and other farm merchandise. 


to your advantage in 









Wecarry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you ss being worthy 
of your confidence and patronage at all times 
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WHAT ARE 
VITAMINES? 


The Lowliest Foods 
Are Richest in These 
Necessities of Life 


By BLANCHE INGERSOLL 


HE word “‘vitamines” first became known to the general 

public during the war. As soon as we understood that 

food would win the war, we all began to study dietetics. 
We learned about calories, and discovered that we must have 
iron and other minerals and bulk, and then along came this 
word vitamines with the warning that we must have a goodly 
supply of them or our diet would be all wrong. We immediately 
began to ask, and are still asking, “What are vitamines?” 

The answers are about as unsatisfactory as the answers we 
sometimes give to children. When your little Billie asks, 
“‘What is the sky made of, Mamma?” you reply, “Oh, the sky 
is just air piled on top of air.” This is rather puzzling to Billie 
who can see the sky, but cannot see the air. It doesn’t sound 
reasonable. s 

If you ask a chemist what water is, he will tell you that water 
is “H2O.” That may not mean anything to you, but it has a 
very definite meaning to a chemist. He knows exactly what 
water is. But if you ask him what vitamines are, he cannot 
give you a combination of letters and figures, for as yet the 
chemists have not been able to determine the exact formula for 
any vitamine 

However, the condition is the same as in the case of water. 
Thousands of people who have never heard that water is H20, 
know where and how to get it, what it is good for, and what 
happens if they cannot get it. And so with the vitamines. 
Altho scientists cannot tell us just what they are, they can tell 
us where they are, and why we should eat them, and what 
happens if we do not eat enough 
of any one. Perhaps the nearest 
we can come to a definition is, 
that vitamines are elements neces- 
sary to the body for growth and 
for protection from disease. The 
word vitamine is a sort of family 
name. At present there are three 
different vitamines known, and 
because the exact formula 
for these is not known, we 
just call them A, B and C, 
—fat soluble A, water 
soluble B, and water 
soluble C All three 
vitamines are neces- 
sary to a well nour- 
ished body. The 
lack of any one 
results in a dis- 
eased condition. 

If fat soluble 
\ is not present 
in the diet, a weakness or 
actually diseased condition 
of the eyes will result, the 
resistance to disease will be 
lowered, and the general body condition will be poor. Altho the 
person may not be actually sick, he may suffer from a tired 
feeling and be very susceptible to colds and flu because he has 
not had enough of that vitamine in his diet. Children need a 
greater supply than do adults. 

Fat soluble A, as its name would indicate, is found in some 
fats: butter fat—either in cream or milk or as butter, codliver 
oil and some animal oils. All fats, however, do not contain 
this vitamine. It is generally lacking in vegetable oils and in 
solid fats. This accounts for the emphasis placed upon dairy 
products. Oleomargarine made from suet may contain a small 
amount of fat soluble A but not nearly so much as butter, and 
the margarines made entirely from vegetable oils contain none 
at all. In addition to the dairy products, egg yolk and fat or 
oily fish are other valuable sources. 

In the vegetable kingdom, fat soluble A is found in leaves, in 
the germ of seeds, and in some roots. Lettuce, spinach, and 
all greens are rich in A, as are also alfalfa and many leaves riot 
eaten by man. This fact is important in connection with the 
amount of A in milk. Cows milk is much richer in A when the 
cows are in the pasture or are fed green food than when they 


















Vitamine B, very essential for the growth of youngsters, is found 
abundantly in these foods. 
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These foods in the 

raw state are th: 
best sources of 

—= Vitamine C. 





are fed dry grain. In the same way a nursing mother must eat 
food rich in vitamine A to insure its presence in the milk for 
her child. 

It is interesting to notice the colors of foods in which A is 
found: green leaves, red tomatoes, yellow butter, yellow cod- 


liver oil, egg yolk, carrots and sweet potatoes. In this respect 
yellow corn has the advantage over white corn, since the latter 
does not contain the fat soluble vitamine. 

B is more plentiful and more easily obtained than A, but 
is none the less important. Water soluble B prevents certain 
diseases and is very essential for growth. The child who is 
stunted or “small for his age” may be suffering from a lack 
of this second vitamine. Loss of appetite is one of the results 
Many people are under-nourished simply because the appetite 
is poor and they do not eat enough. 

The following foods are rich in water soluble B: yeast, 
fruits—especially oranges and lemons—milk, egg yolk, vege- 
tables—especially tomatoes, spinach, turnips and carrots, and 
seeds such as corn and peanuts. It is not present in the parts 
i meat that are most eaten, but is found in liver, kidneys and 
neart. 

Water soluble C, the last of these three to be discovered, is 
known as the anti-scorbutic vitamine because it is necessary 
to prevent scurvy. Scurvy in a bad form has long been recog- 
nized as a disease common to explorers, lumber men, and others 
who live for months without fresh foods of any kind. Most 
people do not know that scurvy in « mild form is quite common 
among people in general. Sometimes languor and depression 
or even trouble with the teeth may be due to a mild form of 
scurvy. This can be corrected by adding 
larger amounts of vitamine C to the diet 
Everybody, young and old, needs some 
food containing © every day in order to 
keep in_good health. 

In discussing 
this last vitamine 
we lay particular 
emphasis upon 
fresh and raw 
foods. Raw food 
contains a much 
larger quantity 
than the same 
food cooked, and 
food cooked for a 
short time con- 
tains more than 
that which has 
had long cooking 
This is another 
argument against 
over-cooking 
of vegetables. 
When they are 
cooked just until tender and not soggy or broken they will 
not only contain more vitamine C, but will be more palatable 
as well. Raw tomatoes, cabbage, carrots and lettuce are easily 
used and will guarantee a good amount of the anti-scorbutic 
vitamine. Certain vegetables, namely, cabbage, tomatoes, 
turnips and potatoes, do retain a good amount after cooking, 
but the same cannot be said of foods in general. The pulp of 
these vegetables can be given to children who are too small to 
eat the coarse raw foods. Tomato pulp and orange juice are 
given to very small babies, especially to bottle fed babies, in 
order to give them a sufficient amount of the C vitamine. 

In general the study of vitamines has not made any great 
change in our food habits, but has led us to emphasize certain 
things. Our emphasis upon dairy products coincides with the 
experience of Herbert Hoover and his workers in Belgium and 
other devastated countries. They found that the greatest need 
was for animal products, particularly diary products and eggs. 
less oils. One nutrition expert says that the only thing that 
has saved us is the fact that we still eat some raw vegetables 
and fruits, and have not demanded that eggs have white 
yolks or that all vegetables be made white, 
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Reduced Subscription Rates 


10 Day Offer—10 Useful Articles—Sent Prepaid 


Twenty-one years old this month—yes, this is Successful 
Farming’s birth month. We thought that one way that 
subscribers and ourselves could celebrate and all partici- 
pate would be to reduce subscription rates for a short 
period. In addition to reducing subseription rates in 
honor of the occasion, we’re making on this page several 
liberal offers of various useful articles as rewards to those 
who send a number of subscriptions. 


Our bargain subscription rates will be good for ten days 
from the time you receive this copy of Successful Farm 
ing. You can easily get your choice of one or more of 
the articles offered by sending us a few subscriptions at 
the following reduced rates: 

6 years for $1; 3 years for 50 cents. 


Each article offered here is guaranteed to please you and 
to reach you in good condition. 


New and renewal subscriptions count alike for these rewards. 
Use the order blank enclosed with this copy of Successful Farming. 


each. 


Aluminum Percolator, 


each. 


THE PATENTED UNBREAKABLE 
REMOVABLE STEEL MANTLE WHICH 
PRODUCES THE CLEAR WHITE LIGHT. 


scriptions at $1 each. 


each. 


at 50 cents each. 


Box given, postpaid, 


each. 





Aluminum Baking Pan 


This Baking Pan is seamless, has rounded 
corners, is easy to clean—fine for’ bak- 
ing bread, cakes, etc. Given, 
two3-year subscriptions at 50 centseach. 


Bright Light Burner 


This Lamp Burner will prevent soot and 
ives twice the light of the ordinary burner. 
me burner given, postpaid, for one 3- 
year subscription at 5@ cents and one 1- 
year subscription at 25 cents. 


Complete Writing Set 


A year’ssupply of pencils for the whole fam- 
ily, also pen holder, pen points, and a good 
eraser. Writing Set given, postpaid, for 
three 3-year subscriptions at 50 cents 


Aluminum Coffee Percolator 


holds two quarts. 
Colonial pattern, very attractive. Percolat- 
or given, postpaid, for six 3-year sub- 
scriptions at 50 cents each; or for three 
6-year subscriptions at $1 each. 


Pointer Pencil 


autiful Pencil, mechanically perfect, con- 
cealed rubber eraser and large supply of ex- 
tra leads. Pointer Pencil given, postpaid, 
for three 3-year subscriptions 


Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


Durable, attractive, lever-filling Fountain 
Pen, 14 karat gold nib. Writing satisfaction 
guaranteed. Self-filling Fountain Pen giv- 
en, tpaid, for six 3-year subscriptions 


at 50 cents each; or for three 6-year sub- 


Comb and Brush 


Serviceable Brush and good Comb. Manu- 
factured by makers of the Prophylactic tooth 
brush. Comb and Brush given, postpaid, 
for three 3-year subscriptions at 50cents 


Fine Pocket Knife 


Two-blade, stag handle, brass lined, pocket 
knife. \ ery attractive. Pocket Knife given, 
postpaid, for three 3-year subscriptions 


Document Box 


Safe place for all valuable papers. Locks 
securely, sure to please you. u 

for three 3-year 
subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


Purse and Bill Fold 


Leather combination Purse and Bill Fold, 
each compartment opens separately without 
disturbing the other. Safe and convenient. 
Purse and Bill Fold given, postpaid, for 
three 3-year subscriptions at 50 cents 


tpaid, for 
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Early Meat Parades in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, which saw the first “fat stock 
shows” in Americe, had its own way of 
marketing its meat. 


Fine animals, gaily bedecked with rib- 
bons and roses, were driven through the 
streets on parade, with a trumpeter going 
ahead, the butchers bringing up the rear. 


A placard on the animal, or carried by an 
attendant, told when it would be dressed, 
and where the meat could be had. 


When sufficiently advertised in this 
fashion, the animal was dressed, the meat 
carried to High Street Market, and the 
people flocked to buy it with their baskets 


on their arms. 
_ * * 


Farmers and live stock raisers of today do 
not have to drive their animals through the 
streets to find a market for them. 


It is waiting at the nearest packing center, 
where many packers, competing factors in 
a huge industry, bid against each other for 
“raw material”, which they turn into meat 
and carry far and wide through the high- 


‘ways and byways of the nation, with 


trumpets and placards of advertising. 


Swift & Company has twenty-three pack- 
ing plants located at strategic points in. pro- 
ducing areas throughout the country, where 
live animals are bought for spot cash every 
day and turned into meat by modern, sani- 
tary methods. 


It has branch houses at distributing 
centers, car routes for country points, and a 
system of refrigeration that gets the meat 
into the dealer’s ice box under a constant, 
proper temperature. 


It has brought such fame and favor to 
brands like Premium Ham and Bacon that 
the whole industry is helped. 


All this is planned and operated so scien- 
tifically that the service is performed at the 
lowest possible cost under modern condi- 
tions. Swift & Company profits from all 
sources are so small compared to the volume 
handled that they represent only a fraction 
of a cent per po ind of meat, on an average, 
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Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation wide organization owned by 


»ore than 45,000 shareholders 


Acknowlegement 
Swift & Company is in- 
debted to Mr. Rudolf A. 
Clemen for permission to 
use his torical data from 
his book, “The American 
Live Stock and Meat In- 
dustry” 
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Nou, it’s “time-savers”’ and 
““work-savers’ for farm-wives! 


The man who best appreciates the value of time-saving and labor-saving 
machinery is the farmer. He KNOWS! And this is why he is just as anxious 
to provide his helping wife with all the conveniences that will make easier her 
daily tasks. So to-day, she doesn’t have to bother with kerosene lamps,—she 
merely turns on the electric switch and gets light. She doesn’t have an array of 
milk pans to clean daily, the cream separator makes all that unnecessary. She 
doesn’t have to stoop over wash-tubs any more,—the washing machine saves 
breaking her back, and breaking her heart as well 








Fuller 
Broom 


And so to-day. also, there has come to the burdened housewife the greatest 
boon of all Fuller Brushes. No one knows quite as much as she does the 
time and effort she spends in doing her big and little cleaning jobs around the 
houst They look easy And they would have been easier if she had had the 


proper utensils to do the work more thoroughly What a tiresome job it has 


‘i ome w been to handk 1. heavy, half worn out broom! To-day, it is a pleasure to 
eak of, UOutsweeps sweep with the new Fuller Broom of Aztee Fiber, because it is lighter, mor 
‘ ” hand properly balanced, and sweeps cleaner. How wearying it was to try to get dust 
ro oft the walls with 1 rag To lav, the I iller W ill Brush make 3s W ills look spick 


and span in a jiffy. 


Fuller Brushes are sold only 


by home demonstrations— 


i uller Wall 


Br ush 



















All of tl benefits have come to the women of 
é e M a...:4 Fulle realizing the 
more efficient brushes for both household 
l erst i use set bout devising brushes to meet 
n With the re it that millions of 
h e Fuller Brushe bought from the 
5.437 Fuller Men ll over the ountry ho are ! 
med hor everywher ‘ y day 
And it i in ir « ho he you kno 
your ow! eaning problen best, that the full v 
of thi I er Service in be pr ed This is why 
G Fuller Brush ire sold only in this home-demonstrat 
oe = ing way, instead of in stores 


The ‘‘Fuller Man”’ comes right 
to your home— 


re you have more time and greater convenience to consider what you really need. The 


Man is a resident of the community he serves He knows the farm homes in his own 
tory He is a gentleman; courteous and considerate He represents one of the largest 
in the world Therefore you may admit him whenever he calls. 


He will call at regular intervals, to tell you of short-cuts in your own household tasks, 
your housework will be done not only better but quicker thereby giving you more 
for rest, recreation and other duties You are under no obligation to buy, but if you 
1 selection, you pay no money until the same Fuller Man delivers the brushes to you 
vou don’t know the Fuller Man in your county, write direct to The Fuller Brush 
1072 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn ind the nearest Fuller Man will come to 

Ask us to send you the book ‘‘Handy Brushes on the Farm It's free—send 


postcard. 


co og 
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peBe we le 
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tch for the Fuller 
n. You'll know him 
the Fuller Button 
his coat lapel, and 
the Fuller Trade 
rk and Fuller Red 
Tag on every 
rush he shows you, 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES- HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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OOK at these pictures. Twenty thousand 
Sweeney trained men own garages, tire Clayton says: 


shops, vuleanizing and service shops, Just — all the business we 
like these. You can be your own boss. You and Buick cars. 
3 can be independent. It is easy to start in business’ derful training received : 


some employer and do work you don’t like. 
Sometimes it looks like carpenters, plasterers, etc., get Roy. 
big wages, but when hard times come they are out of 
worl I savy work tor vourself The n you ire not 
bothered by strikes, lockouts, factories closing down. 
Own your own business; work for yourself with enthusi- 
asm, not drudge rv. It’s the yearning of every young MAN get that start 
rO BE HIS OWN BOSS, and Sweeney makes it possible. 


came home I 


of neat and profitable garage lke one of those shown 


Sweeney trains men in eight weeks in the auto and 


or ‘ N 

u or business I have had over 60,000 graduates. I th. toms Mi pened just in 
estimate 20,000 are in business for themselves SWEENEY SYSTEM OF 

} t need previous experienc These men had no previous a real pleasure in the 
expet e. You don't need any capital to speak of. These men hadn't Fine associates. Healthful nasedians 

But they 1 | Sweeney training and made good ing hours Instructors 
. RADIO COURSE 

I r re opportu! ties everywhere Other f llows with money are CALL WHB One of the finest in the world 

oft king for trained men to hancle the mechanical end as partners. U.S. Cost over $50,000 to erect. 


Learn A Successful Trade In8 Weeks At 


Sweeney School | 


The Sweeney System 
of Practical Instruction 


is the ONLY way to learn if you want to save time and money and be 
properly trained. You get this at the WORLD'S greatest tr: ade school, 
the MII | ION DO! LAR SW EF NEY Ss ‘HOOL and you get it 
nowhere else [ have helped 60,000 men to success The way to learn 
is easy pee don’t need any experience, age makes no difference. I 
teach with tools not books. You learn by actually doing the work. I 
am making a Special Thirty Day Offer. That is why you should not 
dela L\ The first ste p is to send for my big Free Cat: alog 


CATALOG AND 
SPECIAL OFFER 


RE Get y big FREE 64-page catalog. It shows 


hundreds of actual photographs of men at work in 


my magnificent new school Tells allabout wages, profits, opportunities in auto 
and tractor business. Explains step by step how you learn Interesting letters 
from graduates telling how they made good Shows how men come from all over 
the world to this big school. Makes you want to join the crowd. Tells everythin 

you want to know, I will gladly send you a copy beautifully illustrated ll tel 


uu how to get to business for 
eee leleee leas belles thelr count. We sabeved studen ta 


accepted 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President E. J. SWEENEY, President 


Dept. 1145, Sweeney Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me free, your 64-page catalog 
ind vour Sweeney S« hool News Te ll me 
of the opportunities in the Auto and Tractor 
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of Business 


Look at Clayton Eden’s nice garage at Ainsworth, I 
“We operate the leading garage. Ha 
Also handle Hudson, Ess: 
success to the wor 
> aes ney School.” Lo« 
y Atkinson sent me t} 
“Worked on a farm,” sar 
$14.00. Got father t 
Three days after | 
Ford car. That w 
is worth $4,785.00. M 
men to handle. 
I used my Sweeney training If you want 
, do as I did and go to tie Swe 


at Milford, Dlinois, John says: “H 
” From far off Australia S 


for yourself. Then you don’t have to bow down to at the National Garage. 
picture from Everett, 
“At nineteen 

Se nd me to the 


mv start Today 
business takes three 
in any other garage 
ney Sc hool = 
_ Look at John Boyer's garage 
How would vou like to see vour name zebove the door ing a good business; 
— . Noller writes business is fine 
ae Pan ) What these boys have done YOU 
In the ] ires write me today. Get my f 
in the pages of this book Yi 


here 1s a fortune for y 
a right to make a success 
I'd like to show you wl 
» dsit1on have done as a result of t 
. TRAINING. Learni: 
W orld's finest equipme 
Entertainment after wor 








LEARN A TRADE- 


1145 SWEENEY BLD@..KANSAS CITY. MO 
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I never works 


If you like mechani 





» personal interest in you. FRI 
BROADCASTING STATION 


Talks anywhere in the 
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